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PREFACE 


You are holding in your hand the 46th and final report of the Board 
of Evangelism and Social Service. 

This report which began as a slight volume of some pages grew to 
558 pages in 1970. Over the years newspaper editorial writers, radio and 
TV commentators, educators, politicians and preachers have made use of 
the resources contained within its pages. One minister told me his sixteen 
year old son “can hardly wait to receive the report” and last year he read 
the whole report in a two week period. The report has gone to five 
continents and has been quoted in various church and secular magazines. 

This has always been a subsidized volume which enables us to sell it 
at $1.25 each, 12 for $12.00, and also to mail it free of charge to ministers 
and deaconesses. If those who receive it “free” wish to mail us the cost 
of the book it will help reduce our subsidy. For budgeting reasons also the 
report this year is smaller than the one in 1970. 

We have already begun to gather material and make contacts in 
anticipation of a report in 1972. If there will be such a report and under 
what department or division it may be sponsored remains to be decided. 
One thing we know—you the constituency of the Church at large want 
such a report. We know this both because of your returns to our survey 
two years ago and your yearly response to this publication. 

We send forth this report, then, to be used as you the readers and 
leaders see fit. 

On behalf of the E. &S.S. Staff, I remain 


Yours sincerely, 


WW. Cl ute Wee haa 


Secretary 
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ADDRESSES 


A Message from The Moderator 


Ricnt Rev. A. B. B. Moore 
Moderator, The United Church of Canada 


I want you to understand that the 
brevity of these remarks is in no sense a 
measure of my concern in the work of the 
Board of Evangelism and Social Service, and 
in no sense a measure of the intensity of 
my feeling concerning the work that is 
under your direction and is your responsi- 
bility. I recently read a story which I told 
at a Stewardship Conference and I have been 
asked to repeat it here. A politician in 
British Columbia was instrumental in the 
formation of a new municipal organization; 
and at the time it was inaugurated, he 
arranged for flowers to be there for the 
occasion. To his horror, when he got to the 
event, he discovered the florist had sent a 
funeral spray. In some anger and heat he 
phoned the florist and complained about 
this, and the florist said, ‘““You think you have worries. I am worried about 
Campbell River Cemetery, where there’s a spray which reads ‘Good Luck 
Under the New Administration’.’’ I will not draw the moral. 

Now, one of the happiest of moderatorial duties is to bring greetings 
to the Boards of the Church, and none more so than to Evangelism and 
Social Service. In a day when so many organizations are known by their 
initials, it is not easy for any set of letters to stand out. But who would 
dispute the immediate response that is given to Evangelism and Social 
Service. 


A Community of Care and Concern 


What memories those letters evoke! There have been arresting head- 
lines in the press. There have been heated meetings of Presbytery. And 
there are always those colourful annual reports that are a mine of unusual 
and relevant information. I cherish this opportunity to pay tribute to the 
Board of Evangelism and Social Service, with its gallant record of witness 
and work. It has consistently through the years, and through all the 
changes, upheld the Christian styles of living. It has challenged govern- 
ments. It has attacked injustices. International issues have been examined. 
Anti-poverty and development programmes have been provided, and homes 
have been opened. This Board, through the years, has helped incalcu- 
lably to make the Church a community of care and concern. This meeting 
of the Board will of necessity be different as it faces a new situation. To 
face the new situation you have a new Chairman, Miss Beatrice Wilson, 
who has already served the Church with such distinction. You have a new 
Secretary, who was formerly Chairman, The Rev. Clarke MacDonald, who 
has shown in his ministry the courageous and imaginative leadership that 
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we shall expect of him in his new office. May I express to these two officers 
the good wishes of the Church as they take up their duties and the appre- 
ciation of the Church for assuming these duties at this particular time. 

The greatest change which confronts this Board is, of course, the 
formation of a new division, of which it will be an integral part. The 
Church, in this restructuring, must neither muffle nor lose sight of the 
profound concerns of Evangelism and Social Service. Those two names 
belong together, as the Church in the past has recognized. Evangelism 
is the Christian and his Church making visible, operative, and convincing 
the Good News of Jesus Christ. What is social service but the executive 
arm of evangelism? The Good News of God’s love for man in Christ must 
be declared, not only in words but in better housing. Not only in preach- 
ing, but in means whereby the addict is met in his tragic helplessness. The 
Church will lack credibility if its evangelism is not given flesh and blood 
in care and concern for people. Those who seek out ways of using the 
earth as God’s stewards and the air as his context for human life are on 
the frontiers of evangelism. As the Board reviews what has been done and 
plans for what yet is to be, let it say to the Church, “Our new division 
must fully express the concerns of evangelism and social service, must fully 
express those ways by which God’s love becomes visible, operative, and 
convincing to our fellow men. 


Our Mandate and Our Mission 


Miss BEATRICE WILSON 


Chairman, Board of Evangelism and Social Service 


I want to say how sincerely happy we 
all are that Dr. MacDonald is the Secretary 
of this Board. Personally, I really did mean 
it when I said what a comfort it was to 
have the former Chairman sitting there. And 
that’s not just inheritance from my Irish 
grandfather. At the same time, I want to 
say a word of appreciation to the other staff 
members. This has been a year of great 
unsettlement in this Board. Dr. Forsyth 
found it necessary to resign in the Spring 
and we miss the contribution that he made. 
As a writer of briefs, done after good investi- 
gation, we’ve had few equals in the Church. 
The Brief on Poverty which you probably 
have read in last year’s report stands 
amongst the best the United Church has ever 
presented to the government. But the going 
of Dr. Forsyth meant a great deal in extra responsibility and work for 
Mr. Stewart and Mr. McCurdy. It was a miracle that these men were 
able to accomplish all the things they did accomplish—and we thank them. 
We also thank Miss O’Keefe and her staff members because Miss Mary 
O’Keefe is our source of knowledge, and always anything that the girls 
in that office are asked to do, they do with cheerfulness and grace. 
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Review and Preview 


Now we're faced with another year—1971—a year of confusion and 
change. And for that reason, and also the fact that I know I’m quite 
incapable of making the sort of Chairman’s address that this Board is 
accustomed to having, I’m asking your permission just to talk for a little 
bit about the past background of this Board, its past accomplishments and 
maybe to look a little bit at places where it failed, to see if we can discover 
why. Sometime during the meeting of this Board it’s going to be absolutely 
essential that we look at the basic beliefs, functions, and responsibilities 
which this Board has been carrying and which we feel must continue to be 
the responsibility within the new division. This will help Dr. Bater who is 
on the Implementation Committee to know what we feel are the essentials 
of the work that has been under the jurisdiction of this Board, and which 
must be provided for within its stafing arrangements and structure. Maybe 
some of you haven’t read the Manual. The mandate to the Board of 
E. & S.S. is as follows: 


To give leadership to the Church, in co-operation with the ministers 
and the courts of the Church, in the promotion of evangelism, the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life and work of the Church, and the application of 
the Gospel of Jesus to the whole of life, including the economic, political, 
and moral aspects, and to have the care of all redemptive and child 
welfare institutions and homes for the aged. 


The First Community House 


Starting with homes and institutions. Back in 1912, Dr. Shearer, the 
Secretary for Social Service and Evangelism of the Presbyterian Church, 
became greatly interested in the type of work that was being done through 
settlements in England and the States. He co-opted the interest of Sir 
James Woods in the formation of such an institution under the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. They hunted through the city to find the most 
suitable place and finally chose an old house near Dundas and Bathurst 
because the streets there were full of youngsters. 1911 and 1912 had been 
the years of heavy immigration from England, Ireland and Scotland. A 
great many of the people coming to Toronto had settled down there with 
their little families. There were a number of Jewish people in the com- 
munity. It wasn’t a particularly good community. Policemen went through 
the area in twos. The story also goes that in the first year of the existence 
of St. Christopher House, the windows had to be kept boarded because 
the dear little boys wouldn’t leave them alone. Just out of curiosity, I 
looked up the report in the Record of Proceedings of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church for 1913 and 1914, and found that there was 
a report about that new experiment. By the time that report was written, 
there were eight hundred members in that institution, with an attendance 
of six thousand per month. 

There is a nice little comment here that the work was being done in 
an old building, inadequate and sorely trying to the workers. It had a 
face-lifting around 1918 but the same old building is there and still in 
use. But the programme isn’t the same, the people aren’t the same, the atti- 
tude of the people is not the same, because bit by bit the people of the 
neighbourhood have become involved in that institution, and have 
become involved in community development. 


New Styles in Institutions 


We could tell a story about Homes for the Aged, again a new experi- 
ment. There had been long centuries of grey history for old people who 
did not fit into families. The Church at last decided that this must be 
changed and that there must be gracious living for old people. It seemed 
to me that one of the most creative things that happened at last year’s 
Board was our discussion about the enlarging of the programme for homes 
for the aged to include such things as day-care, and different kinds of 
programming. In addition, there have been developed halfway houses 
for alcoholics, halfway houses for men who have just been released from 
prison. But there has been a strange lack of interest in women in a similar 
situation. But maybe the new division will see light on that one. 


A Gospel for the Whole of Life 


There was a second part of that mandate—the application of the 
Gospel of Jesus to the whole of life, economic, political and moral. And 
this is where the prophetic voice of the Church has been heard—often 
heard first in the utterances of this Board—sometimes comfortable, some- 
times not comfortable—but heard! 

How many people here are old enough to remember the long fight 
against alcohol and gambling? That was a long one. And it’s still on. 
We’ve been interested in what lotteries would do to the human spirit and 
we've said so. We’ve been concerned about the use of drugs. The Church 
has spoken out in favour of Medicare and of hospitalization long before 
such things were in existence. 

The Church for years spoke out about the recognition of China. The 
Church spoke out in favour of collective bargaining and the place of 
unions. We've talked about guaranteed income. The Church was one of 
the first agencies to make its voice heard about changes in the abortion 
law, about changes in the criminal code to remove from it the power to 
give advice in conception control. We’ve talked about it from two view- 
points. We have tried to build up support through information and con- 
viction in the people in our congregations. Sometimes we’ve succeeded. 
We've acted by commenting through briefs and presentatives on the legis- 
lation proposed by the government. But have we always been skilful 
enough in building up knowledge, conviction and emotional support 
amongst the members of our congregations? 

How does this Board say anything to me, sitting in the pew of 
Toronto’s Bloor Street Church? Oh yes, we have our pipeline. We have 
our pipeline through the Conference and through the Presbytery and then 
a cap is put on the pipeline. And if I’m not in Conference and in Presby- 
tery, how do I know what you fellows are saying here? Oh yes, maybe in 
the papers. That’s one way. Have we really, seriously, tried to influence 
the knowledge and the feeling of the person in the pew? 


Can we hand this problem of communication to the new division? 
We've commented on legislation and we have sent briefs. We've appeared 
before government departments and ministers. And some of our briefs have 
been good, and some of them have been excellent, and some of them have 
been dull. You’ve just asked your sub-executive to choose a committee and 
comment on legislation. It needs to be a committee of experts in the field, 
and our Church is full of experts in nearly every field. Are we using them 
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sufficiently? Do we need to set up a bank of information about who is 
available across the country? 


What Is Our Mandate? 


At General Council certain priorities were set which concern this 
Board. They’re fascinating. We’re involved in two of the sections, one is 
the priorities in Category Three. High priorities according to the General 
Council are justice and injustice, Church ethics of peace, poverty, popula- 
tion and hunger, pollution, and family life. And then there are medium 
priorities and low priorities. I have a little difficulty with this because 
justice and injustice seem to be very philosophical, ethereal things and 
yet when you get down into the “medium priorities”, there seem to be 
concerns that deal explicitly with justice and injustice—racism and civil 
rights and nationalism and imperialism and the aging. The status of 
women appears in a low priority. Now what do we do this coming year 
with this group of priorities? By the way, in amongst the dust of that 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 1913 I came across a list of their 
priorities. They’re interesting! They declared themselves for: 

The application of Christian principles in the operation of industrial 
association, whether of labour or capital; A more equitable distribution of 
wealth; The abolition of poverty; Proper housing; International peace; 
The reclamation of criminals; Adequate care of the dependent and the 
defective; and The protection of the health and morals of working women. 


And finally, brethren, and that’s in the generic sense, our mandate is 
to give leadership to the Church in co-operation with ministers and the 
courts of the Church in the promotion of evangelism and the development 
of the spiritual life and work of the Church. There are priorities for us 
in the General Council draft also, because the two top priorities for the 
United Church are living and sharing the Gospel, and secondly, Christian 
commitment. This is the nub of the matter. What we've been talking 
about, for my money, is the result of this. How do we promote evangelism? 
How do we develop the spiritual life and work of the Church? We know 
perfectly well, through several experiences, that beautiful plans on paper 
don’t necessarily light a prairie fire. 


The Dynamic 


In 1962, at the General Council, Peter Gordon White, Secretary, 
Board of Christian Education, wrote a poem for his report. Peter says a 
lot of sensible things in it, but he starts out this way... . 


We’ve grown accustomed to God’s grace, 
It’s hard to know where we begin. 
We've grown accustomed to the Word 
That we’ve so often heard, the hymns 
The prayers, who hears? Who cares? 
They’re so familiar to us now, 

Like breathing out and breathing in. 
We wallow in contentment, 

Our success, it’s in the bank. 

Why shouldn’t we remain secure? 

On Sunday we give thanks that we are not as other men, 
Not a bit like them. 

We’re men who know our place... . 


and he continues for four more stanzas looking at the Church in its various 
phases and then the last verse... . 


Yes, we’ve grown accustomed to it all, 
Abundant Living at its best, 

We're very grateful for religion, 
And the prestige of success. 

Yet while we’re busy getting more, 
The dividends are less. 

Somehow there’s something missing, 
As time goes by and we grow older, 
Trying hard to keep the pace. 

Is this pretending never ending, 

Or do we meet Him, 

Face to face? 


How can we help people to meet Him, face to face? Face to face with 
the faith, with the conviction, with the certainty, with the love of Jesus, 
our Lord. 


Total Evangelism—Now 
Rev. W. CLARKE MACDONALD 


Secretary, Board of Evangelism and Social Service 


In Appreciation 


I would first of all like to thank our 
Chairman, for her very kind words, spoken 
at the introduction of her own address; 
and to say to this Board, that when the 
sub-executive was considering persons who 
might be nominated for Chairman of this 
Board, Beatrice Wilson was selected for a 
number of reasons—among which were the 
fact that she would conduct the meeting 
with competence and with grace, that she 
does know her way around in the church 
structures, which at this time of impend- 
ing new structures in the Church is impor- 
tant, and that Miss Wilson has always shown 
a great empathy for the work of this 
Board. 

In the same vein I would like to add 
words of appreciation for my colleagues, 
Mr. Stewart, who with his disciplined mind and his dedication does 
so much and carries a heavy load in the work of the Board; Mr. 
McCurdy, who with his sensitive concern for persons, his intimate relation- 
ship with the structures of the world, and his ability to interpret them to 
us and us to them, makes a very meaningful and needed contribution; 
Miss O’Keefe, who combines graciousness with efficiency, and with her 
staff does so very, very much for us all; Rev. “Bob” Christie who left the 
work of the Board in 1970 after 19 years of dedicated service. To all these 
persons, I would like to say my personal word of thanks. 
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I know that to come into a position where you are successor to persons 
like Drs. Mutchmor, Hord, and Forsyth, places upon one a responsibility 
of large dimension. I want to say quite frankly that I have no intention 
of trying to fill the shoes of any of these men because that is something I 
am incapable of doing. I shall, however, try to do my best to fill the shoes 
that God wants me to fill in this particular responsibility which I have 
undertaken. 


Evangelism—A Word in the Shadows 


I was asked recently to give an address and when possible themes were 
being considered someone said: “Let us not use the word ‘evangelism’ in 
the title, that will turn people off.” Maybe the comment was correct but 
if so it is a great pity. 

Here is a grand word derived directly from the word “gospel” itself 
—St. Mark refers to the “good news’’—and evangelism can be nothing less 
than the telling forth in word and deed of that “good news.” How can we 
take a word so freighted with meaning, so rich in implication and rehabili- 
tate it? We do not need to search long to find the reasons for it being in 
the shadows. But the process of rehabilitation may be more difficult. 


Distorted Evangelism 


The very word “evangelist” conjures up all sorts of images in the 
minds of people, depending on their exposure to it. Those who have read 
Jonathan Edwards’ sermon, “Sinners in the hands of an angry God”, or 
have childhood memories of being frightened the first time they saw a 
lurid picture in the pages of an edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
-and to whom this spelled evangelism, will naturally turn away from the 
concept. Again, there are people who, when evangelism or evangelist is 
mentioned, think of a withdrawn piety that can only find security in 
withdrawal from the world. The attitude that says: “Thank God I’m 
saved—now God you can destroy the world and roll up the scroll of history 
any time you like.” That is not extravagant. A missionary of one of the 
so-called sects replied to an expression of concern for pollution in these 
terms: “That does not bother me. The Bible says the world is going to 
come to an end soon anyway and God is taking this way to do it—so I 
don’t worry about it.’”’ That woman will be going back as an evangelistic 
missionary to the people one of our hymns used to refer to as “The 
heathen in his blindness.” Good News—indeed? 


Billy Graham—Prisoner of Status Quo? 


The tragedy today is that the one who has done more to popularize 
the concept of evangelism than anyone else, has also sometimes by wooden 
interpretations of the Bible, by ultra simplistic answers to complex ques- 
tions, and by a too easy identification of the American way of life with 
the Kingdom of God, brought evangelism into disrepute in the minds of 
some. I listened as Billy Graham addressed 40,000 people in the CNE 
stadium some six years ago. After a vivid description of the deplorable 
moral and political state of the world he said: “The United Nations can 
do nothing about it, Washington, Moscow, London and Ottawa can do 
nothing about it—Jesus Christ did it all 2000 years ago on the cross.” 
Such heady rhetoric, if taken seriously. renders earthly rulers impotent. 


My reading of the Good News and of history is that as the United 
Nations and the aforementioned capitals take the Good News spelled 
out on the Cross seriously, then, and only then, will they succeed in 
producing justice and peace. The good news is that the living of the love 
enthroned at the heart of the universe is the only hope that little men in 
places like Ottawa, Washington and the United Nations have of further- 
ing peace in the world. It is distressing, therefore, to find the world’s fore- 
most evangelist telling the American soldiers in Vietnam that they are 
“the true ambassadors of the Prince of Peace,” and that a public opinion 
poll in America where they picked him as one of the three most admired 
men in America put him smack in the middle between Richard Nixon 
and Spiro Agnew. This can produce the sort of religion that, as Reinhold 
Niebuhr said: “Throws an aura of sanctity on contemporary public policy, 
whether morally inferior or outrageously unjust.” 


Leighton Ford—A Positive Stance 


This is not to say I do not appreciate Graham’s sincerity and com- 
mend the genuine fruit of his labour. It is to say I don’t happen to believe 
he is above criticism. I don’t mind saying publicly here as J did on another 
occasion subsequent to the Congress on Evangelism in Ottawa, that if Dr. 
Leighton Ford’s stance on Evangelism and Social Action as delivered at 
that Congress is representative of his position then I would stand beside 
him anytime, anywhere, to support what he represented to us at that time. 
It was “good news” indeed to hear his proclamation of a sound, but 
not stereotyped, theological position, coupled with a social impact and 
delivered with dynamic expression and deep conviction. 


Making Evangelism Come Alive 


If we are to make evangelism come alive we will need an application 
of creativity, ingenuity, adaptability and hard work undergirded with 
prayer. We should be past the stage where we are experimenting in 
worship, trying out new concepts and we should arrive at the stage where 
we are launching a firm and positive approach to evangelism—the telling 
forth in word and deed of the good news for modern man. Such evan- 
gelism must not be just preaching, although that may well be part of it. 
It will involve community participation, long-term planning, fellowship 
for Bible study and prayer, plus an application of Christian concern in 
the most pressing social issues of the involved community. Total evan- 
gelism speaks to the total community situation using the total resources 
the Church can command. 


THE WORD SPOKEN AND THE WORD LIVED 


There is a fruitless debate indulged in by those who want to uphold 
pietism as against activism and those who see social service as a superior 
brand of Christian commitment to proclamation. I suppose the debate 
will continue but I prefer an amalgam of the two ingredients. 


Timelessness and Timeliness 


There has been a real continuity in the witness and mission of the 
Church down through the centuries. This witness has been held together 
by the timeless content of the Gospel and made relevant by the fact that 
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the Gospel which is timeless is also timely. God’s good news which had its 
beginning in an event in history, in a man whose name we can name and 
whose locale we can identify has had to come in a different focus at 
different times. Because man is part of the historical process and because 
God lives in and is Lord of the processes of history we must insist that 
the Gospel be related to time and place as well as to affirm the fact it 
came from God who is beyond time and is eternal. 

In our generation this means that the Gospel must relate to the 
struggles of men for liberation and fulfilment in a time when they are 
in bondage to an affluent technological society. This must mean engage- 
ment; “vision without action is impotent; mysticism without politics is 
escapist.” The engagement cannot be undertaken alone—it is a community 
affair. 


Reconcilers—No Easy Task 


We are called to reconcile in a world of harsh polarizations and stern 
confrontations. But reconciliation cannot be the mere attempt to see both 
sides of the issue and placate the exponents of each with the syrupy medi- 
cine of compromise. Evangelism does imply the judgments of God on the 
affairs of men and this means to take sides. It is a risky business to listen 
for God’s word of judgment and apply His word of grace in the human 
situation. 

The evangel—the good news—from the Church today must be 
fashioned in a contemporary society and share the hurt and hopes that 
persons have, at the same time taking the side of truth, justice and love. 
Without this the Christian Gospel may “die the death of a thousand 
qualifications.” 


That’s why clichés of the past, good in their own time, are not good 
enough today. That’s why it is heartening to have the leaders in finance 
in the Church concerned about the social implications of our investment 
portfolios and to see theological college professors immersed in the social 
and technical aspects of a housing project. Whether we like it or not the 
average person among the millions officially designated as living in 
poverty in Canada sees the Church as part of the endeavour to preserve 
the status quo. 


Real Profanity—Not “Fuddle-duddle” 


The real profanity in Canada is not the Prime Minister saying 
“fuddle-duddle” or anything that sounds like it. The real profanity, the 
thing that rises as a stench in the nostrils of Jehovah is that in a land so 
bountifully blessed as ours there are millions in poverty, in a land crying 
out for development for the service and sake of people we can only have 
development for a handsome profit. The real obscenity is not in the slums, 
the real obscenity is in the wealth that is flaunted within a few blocks of 
the slums. 


Unemployment—A Near Catastrophe 

When I see the young men who are lining up at Manpower offices 
(“rent-a-man”’ offices, isn’t that a sickening phrase—you can rent a wheel- 
barrow and you can “rent-a-man’”’ to push it?), at the inner city missions 
and churches my mind goes back to 1936-39. I was lucky then, I got to 
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college, but those were the years of the soup kitchens, the young men 
riding the rods back and forth on the freights looking for work. Then 
something happened to change the whole picture. War was declared. Now 
they took these young men, gave them free medicals, put clothing on their 
backs, shoes on their feet and food in their bellies. Gave them cars, trucks 
and buses to ride in, ships to sail in, aeroplanes to fly in and guns to fight 
with. No arguments now about inflation, deflation, tight money. A job 
for every man and every man to his job. “You're all in the front line.” 


It is not the business of the Church to have neatly packaged answers 
to every issue it raises any more than it was of Isaiah to do so when he 
condemned the speculators of his day who “joined land to land, house to 
house and ground the faces of the poor.’ It is our business to declare 
when it is apparent that it is not the resources or the know-how which 
are lacking for us to provide decent housing, living conditions and income 
for the poor and dispossessed—it ts the will. 

Any civilization that can spend $400,000,000 to send a man to play 
golf on the moon can surely provide the common amenities of life to its 
citizenry. | wonder if the $2,000,000 more or less, the exact figure seems 
to be in some doubt as yet, that it took to provide Canadian armed services 
in Quebec last fall had been tripled and used for social purposes at an 
earlier stage if the former would have been needed. Mr. Trudeau was 
correct when he said: “Glib promises you cannot fulfil are as dangerous 
as bombs.” It ts also true that rising expectations of a just society that are 
unfulfilled are as dangerous as molotov cocktails. 


BUILDING MATERIALS INDEX UP 
“Toronto Telegram’, April 12, 1971 


The index of residential building materials and wage rates rose 
in February to 171.6 from 170.0 in January and 155.8 in February 
last year, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 

In percentage terms, the index, based on 1961 prices equaling 
100, was up 0.9 per cent for the month and 10.1 per cent for the 
year. 

The same materials and wages index for non-residential con- 
struction rose to 164.5 from 163.2 in January and 149.7 in February 
last year. This was an increase of 0.8 per cent for the month and 
9.9 per cent for the year. 


The Church Cannot Duck Social Responsibility 


What I am driving at here is that the Church which makes the time- 
less Gospel timely, will accept its social responsibility. It cannot be indif- 
ferent to the struggles in which men must engage in their own moment 
in history. It does not just placate and reconcile—it creates a partisan 
feeling toward the poor, the disinherited, the oppressed, the afflicted, 
the outcast and the humiliated. It remembers as it does so that both the 
oppressed and the oppressor are children of God and when it fights on 
behalf of the oppressed it does so out of an all-inclusive concern because 
we are all bound up in the bundle of humanity together. 
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The Cross—Still Central 


This brings us right back where the good news began—at the Cross. 
The trouble is we’ve tried to be reconcilers with smooth words, suave 
manners and the latest psychological gadgetry. But we ought to know, if 
we've read the New Testament, that to be a reconciler in the Name of 
Christ requires a Cross. We'll use every method, music—dance, celebration 
—group relationships—electronic media and whatever God puts into our 
hands—but if we are involved in Total Evangelism we'll not use it is a 
substitute for the message of the Cross but as a communicator of it. 
Because that’s where Total Evangelism has its roots. 


Structure—Important But Not Primary 


I have not mentioned the Division of Mission In Canada and the 
Department of Church In Society into which many concerns of the Board 
of Evangelism and Social Service will find their new home and which will, 
I hope, be a launching pad for renewed thrust in the Church and the 
world. 

This omission is not because I do not consider these issues important; 
it is because they will be the concerns of committees set up or in process 
of being set up for this purpose by General Council and its Executive. 
But a more important reason for not doing so is because I dealt with what 
I considered to be primary. I am not uninterested in the structures, in the 
forms, the bolts and nuts of ecclestiastical institutions. My primary con- 
cern is for what these may accomplish. That is why I choose to speak 
about TOTAL EVANGELISM. It is no jealous guarding of prerogative, 
no imperialistic tendency on my part that makes me say this. It is rather 
a vision of what the Church in the power of God’s spirit can be, and what 
we all want to see it be—the Body of Christ carrying on His will and work 
in the world. That task will be ours to achieve whatever forms or struc- 
tures we use. We, as a Board, and our successors in THE DIVISION OF 
MISSION IN CANADA, should settle for nothing less than TOTAL 
EV ANGELISM—NOW. 


Where The End Is The Beginning 


Rev. RoBerT S. CHRISTIE 


Associate Secretary, Board of Evangelism and Social Service 
The Beginnings 

The first Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Evangelism and Social Service was held in 
Metropolitan United Church, Toronto, 
October Ist to 4th, 1926—approximatley four 
months after The United Church of Canada 
came into being on that eventful and _his- 
toric June 10th. An excerpt from those 
earliest Minutes reads thus: 


That whereas the General Council ap- 
pointed five Associate Secretaries, of 
whom at least two are to reside West 
of the Great Lakes, therefore be it re- 
solved that the Associate Secretaries be 
assigned specific territory throughout the 
Church; that their work shall be carried 
on under the direction of the Sub-Exec- 
utive and the Secretary; and that they 
shall be responsible to the General 
Board and the Executive Committee.... 
... While the services of all Secretaries of the Board of Evangelism 
and Social Service shall be available for the whole Church at the 
direction of the Board, inasmuch as the General Council directed that 
at least two of the Associate Secretaries should reside West of the 
Great Lakes, this Interim Executive decided that for the present the 
following arrangement shall obtain regarding the location of the 
Associate Secretaries of the Board: 


(a) That Rev. Hugh Dobson, B.A., D.D., reside in Vancouver, giving 
special attention to the work of the Board in British Columbia and 
Alberta; 


Thus it was that approximately forty-four and a half years ago the 
Vancouver office of the Board of Evangelism and Social Service was 
opened, under the charge and supervision of the late Dr. Hugh Dobson. 
For twenty-four and a half years Dr. Dobson served in this capacity and 
established an enviable reputation all across the west for his keen insights 
and Christian courage in facing up to and encouraging Church courts 
and congregations to deal with the many varied personal and social 
problems and needs for political and economic reform that challenged 
the Church and society-at-large. 


With the retirement of this energetic Christian warrior in 1948 I 
took charge of the Vancouver office in April 1951, and continued therein 
until, by action of the Executive and Board of E. and S.S., and of the 
Executive of the General Council, the Board’s Vancouver office was 
terminated and closed its doors at the end of May, 1970. 

With the official wind-up of the affairs of the Prairie office of the 
Board some months following the resignation of the Rev. Bert Mather in 
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June 1968, the recent closing of the Vancouver office cancelled out the 
directive of that first General Council of the United Church, issued in 
June 1926, that “at least two of the Board’s officers should reside west of 
the Great Lakes.” 

So it is that the ending of one method of procedure has marked the 
beginning of another in which “‘on site” national responsibility and over- 
sight of the work of the Board in the four western provinces has now been 
assumed regionally by the four conferences concerned. What is to be 
gained (or lost?) in the process of this transfer is still to be seen; but the 
fact remains that primary leadership in discharging the manysided duties 
and responsibilities to Church and community in the broad fields of 
evangelism and social witness and action, assumed in the past by this 
Board’s two western offices, continues to be an urgent necessity. It is to 
be hoped that it will not be submerged or lost in the complexities of the 
new structures, regional and local; or become dwarfed in significance, or 
sense of urgency, by being relegated to the position of No. 40 on the 
Agenda! 


The Need for Change—and for Changelessness 


Twenty years ago I had the honour of submitting my first article to 
the Board of E. and S.S. in annual session. Since that remote day many 
things have changed and people come and gone in the life of this Board 
and of the Church it represents and serves. I've had the honour and 
privilege of working under and alongside of some of the most dynamic 
and prophetic servants our Church has known, or is likely to know in 
the days ahead. That experience alone has been for me an inspiration 
and liberal education that I wouldn’t change (or exchange) for place or 
possessions of other kinds! 


Changed greatly, however, has been some of this Board’s traditional 
emphases—some say for the good, others for the weakening of the Church’s 
internal and external witness. 

The stress upon involvement in the processes and programmes of social 
advancement and reform, as compared to that upon personal evangelism, 
commitment and outreach, has been pronounced during the past few 
years! To seek one’s “personal salvation” through group association in 
social enterprises of one kind or another became the popular emphasis 
of the Board’s “post-Mutchmor” leadership. Such evangelistic programmes 
as preaching missions (mass or local), biblical and doctrinal teaching 
missions, visitation evangelism campaigns, schools for elders, Easter Lenten 
Study Book series and, for a year or two at least, even some well-established 
annual Conferences on Evangelism, were suspended, as was the produc- 
tion, publication and distribution of literary guides and aids for the same. 
Replacing these were creations of the “new evangelism’”—planning fellow- 
ships and congregational self-analysis charts and schedules. The results 
of this changeover were not phenomenal, even imperceptible in some 
areas of the Church across Canada. Could it be that this highly impersonal- 
ized evangelism has produced in our people a state of progressive spiritual 
enemia? Is this an area of special need that must have the Board and/or 
New Divisions’s urgent attention! I think it is! 

And what of this Board’s long-established and respected opposition to 
the agents and agencies that prey om human weaknesses and appetites, 
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of which there are many? When “No” became a bad word, “Yes” was too 
often assumed, it seems to me. The tacit withdrawal from active and out- 
spoken opposition of the United Church (through this Board) to the 
high-pressure advertising campaigns and expansion programmes of the liquor 
traffic has removed from the path of the brewers, vintners and distillers 
one of their most irksome and effective obstacles. With what effect? Are 
people more “civilized” in their drinking habits now? Is there less drunken- 
ness and alcoholism? Is there less slaughter on our highways by drinking 
drivers? Is home life, where heavy drinking is an established practice, more 
stable, happy and secure? I’m not so persuaded! Rather, I feel that our 
Church is letting people down. 


BREATH-TEST LAW UPHELD 
“Toronto Telegram”, April 15, 1971 


The Saskatchewan Court of Appeals has reversed a decision by 
a district court that the law requiring people to submit to breath- 
analysis tests is a violation of the Canadian Bill of Rights. 

The appeal court said yesterday it based its ruling partly on a 
decision given in a similar case by the Ontario Supreme Court. 

(The Supreme Court of Canada in a recent decision upheld the 
Breath-test Law.) 


The same could be said concerning large-scale gambling activities— 
lotteries in particular. Give them enough rope and they'll hang themselves, 
no doubt. For in the end we know that resort to gambling devices for the 
support of good causes and public services, such as hospitals, is self-destroy- 
ing; and the essence of economic lunancy! But now we have legal permis- 
sion from federal sources to stage them in every province, as is happening 
in some instances. This catering to human greed now comes under the 
rule of “law by common consent”, popular demand, if you will. Is this a 
part of “the good life for all—the Just Society?” I very much doubt it! 


So, too, with the widespread and alarming use of drugs (both “soft” 
and “hard”) by ever-multiplying segments of society. How is the Church 
to demonstrate its genuine concern? How is it to join forces with those 
who seek correction through proper, scientific research and education? 
How are we to help produce more humanitarian and effective, preventive 
legislation? How are we to minister to the crisis situations and physical 
needs of drug’s victims, many of them children? Not by silence and com- 
placency, to be sure; but rather by constructive criticism, involvement in 
progressive educational programmes, and participation in service and clini- 
cal projects which offer drug devotees physical and mental relief. It is 
greatly to the credit of this Board that it is at least economically involved 
in the support of above-mentioned programmes in various parts of 
Canada. Where such support or direct involvement is minimal, it must be 
increased; for the urgency of the need is becoming shockingly apparent 
in every city and town, in schools, hospitals and at so-called “musical 
festivals.” 
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Venturing Out Into New Areas of Service 


Speaking more positively of this Board’s achievements in recent years, 
considerable credit is due it for the encouragement and practical support 
it has given to community projects initiated and carried on under private 
auspices: such endeavours as drop-in centres for youth or unemployed 
persons; citizens’ associations for community organization and improve- 
ment; crisis intervention and telephone befriending services; dialogue and 
informatoin centres; low rental and/or purchase housing projects; half-way 
houses for released prisoners; a ministry to industry; an airport chaplaincy; 
and the like. The real needs which these associations and services are 
meeting might not have been possible had this Board not supplied “seed 
money” to help establish and sustain them in their initial stages of growth. 
These are among the kinds of things this Board should continue to do, 
even if it means diverting project funds from other long-standing, less 
financially hard-pressed social service projects. 


The Task of “Forth Telling” 


Then I would also point to the unquestionable leadership which this 
Board has given over the years in terms of its public witness and pro- 
nouncements concerning issues of general significance to Canadians— 
whether having a bearing on national or international affairs. Past records 
reveal that we’ve been in the vanguard of the proponent of Unemploy- 
ment Insurances; Industrial Organization and Collective Bargaining; Disa- 
bility, Old Age and Widows’ Pensions and Family Allowances; National 
Health (Medicare) Services; Abolition of Capital Punishment; reform of 
Criminal Code legislation governing Divorce, Abortion and Drug Usage; 
Poverty Control and Prevention; and many other concerns of equal sig- 
nificance. The study and research involved, issuing in the preparation of 
briefs prepared and submitted by this Board, has made a lasting contri- 
bution to the sum-total of public knowledge concerning these issues, and 
has contributed directly to their attainment or improvement. In whatever 
form the New Division is finally accepted and approved, it is to be hoped 
that this type of enlightened and prophetic leadership by our branch of 
the Christian Church is not lost, or downgraded! 


It’s Not What’s At the Narrow Top, But At the Broad Base That Counts! 


Some would say that the local congregation has no future, that, in its 
present form, at least, it has had its day! I just don’t believe it! Change, 
yes; but complete disintegration, no! Certainly it has some urgent needs 
of which it, and this Board (or its successor), must be fully aware and 
strive to meet. My respected colleague, the late Dr. Ray Hord, wisely 
pointed up some of these in his first address as newly appointed Secretary 
of the Board. Seven years later his words bear repeating—and pondering 
over! Dr. Hord said: “Some urgent needs of the Modern Church are these: 


(1) Able and courageous ministers who are-alert communicators and faith- 
ful pastors. 


(2) Biblically literate Church members: Most Christians cannot spread 
their faith because they don’t know what it means. Attendance at 
study courses should be expected of all Church members. 
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(3) Integrated congregations made up of members from all groups and 
strata within the community, especially the hurt and needy. A Church 
that is not ministering to its immediate vicinity is a dying Church.” 


There Is Just One Question 
Rev. Gorpon K. STEWART 


Associate Secretary, Board of Evangelism and Social Service 


In Retrospect and Gratitude 


This will be my last report as an Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the Board of Evangelism 
and Social Service. I shall be returning to 
the pastorate this summer and have accepted 
a call to serve the congregation of Sackville 
United Church, Sackville, New Brunswick. 
As my wife and I undertake the new work 
we shall carry with us many happy memories 
of our days in Toronto and our association 
with Church headquarters. To all who have 
made life exciting and worthwhile here, to 
all the staff at 85 St. Clair, and to those 
many others with whom I have been brought 
in contact through my work with the Board, 
I say thank you. Though I have come to 
feel that it is time to move on, it has been 
good to be here. 


The One Question 


In the life of E. and S.S. we have struggled with many questions but 
I find the great questions all seem ultimately to resolve themselves in 
one. How shall men be human in a world which seems constantly to 
dehumanize? 

Undoubtedly, a part of the answer lies in social change. We must 
subordinate technical achievement and our material standard of living 
to human need. We must make our personal, social class and even national 
securities secondary to the spiritual values of peace, freedom and justice. 
But there is a deeper answer also required. We must change some funda- 
mental thought patterns of our age. 

When my eldest daughter Moira was very little she was riding one 
day on her mother’s lap as we drove along a road converging with a rail- 
way line. On the track a train could be seen approaching and Moira cried 
out to her mother, “Mommy, Mommy, look! Train come see Moira.” It 
was entirely natural to her at that stage to interpret the world around 
her by analogy with the world of emotion, purpose and thought which 
she knew within herself and to think of the train as moved by the same 
emotions she knew when she ran to meet a friend. 

In the childhood of the race, as in our own childhoods, we naturally 
interpreted our outer world in terms of our inner experience but in the 
course of history we reversed that process. We grew objective and analyti- 
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cal. We discovered that trains came rushing toward us, not through choice 
of direction by the train, or even by the engineer, but because tracks were 
laid that way. We became conscious of material cause and effect and were 
preoccupied with the physical antecedents of everything until we began 
to interpret ourselves, and our inner world itself, in terms of the mechanis- 
tic dynamics we believed to rule the world “out there”. At last in our day 
we often come to see ourselves, not as the crown of creation, but merely 
as the latest manifestation of brute forces to be known as well in our 
simian ancestors or in the surge of the tides. 

Driven to its logical conclusion that view of man has become the 
ground for a cop out from all responsibility. If we are aggressive it is not 
our doing but because of the lopsided development of our brains, or 
because our genetic inheritance was faulty, or because of our upbringing. 
If we are indolent, greedy or vicious, the fault is not in us but in our 
genes, or in our stars or in the impersonal forces of our society. We may, 
therefore, without pain of conscience give ourselves to whatever drives are 
uppermost within us at the moment. All this has been proclaimed as a 
liberating insight, but it is proving itself an imprisoning illusion. 


Man is not a machine, nor even a naked ape and it is disastrous for 
us to imagine so. We cannot return to the naive and egocentric faith of 
childhood which interprets all the world in terms of our personal interest 
and experience. But we must rediscover a faith which acknowledges the 
creation of the galaxies and design of our cell structure as also He who 
made us “for Himself” and our souls “restless within us until we find our 
rest in Him”. We are still those also who, when we turn our backs upon 
a faith which deals in judgment and in grace, succeed only in delivering 
ourselves into the brutal consequences of our lusts. The social and evan- 
gelistic concerns which have preoccupied the Board of Evangelism and 
Social Service belong, therefore, inevitably together. I am happy to have 
been involved with both. 


One Year’s Activities 


During the past year a great deal of my time has necessarily been 
taken up with administration, and staff roles in this area seem to have 
been in almost continuous flux. This has been the year of the firming up 
of the report for General Council, since adopted, calling for the creation 
of a Division of Mission in Canada. As a member of the Committée at 
work on the new structure and, since Dr. Forsyth’s resignation as Secre- 
tary of the Board in June 1970, of its sub-committee on design, I have 
been closely involved with all its work. From June to December 1970, as 
Administrative Officer of the Board during the period between Dr. For- 
syth’s resignation and the coming into office of Dr. MacDonald, I also 
served as secretary of the Committee on the Church and International 
Affairs and assumed the various other duties usually devolving upon the 
senior secretary of the Department—these in addition to my usual duties, 
which have largely remained unchanged from the previous year. 

A new project which I believe will constitute a contribution to the 
New Division has been to arrange for the organization of a small reference 
library and resource retrieval system for the use of our staff. By action of 
our Board a small grant was made to the Archivist’s Department which 
has been indexing all past actions of our Board and its Methodist pre- 
decessors. The resulting index will be housed with a catalogue of the 
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major resource materials in the Board’s possession. In addition, a file 
system is being integrated with this catalogue from which it may be 
possible for us to draw information in particular areas for purposes of 
our Annual Report. 

The involvement of the Church with the field of Corrections has 
demanded considerable time on my part and a report of the work of the 
Committee on the Study of the Church in the Field of Corrections will 
be found elsewhere. Meanwhile the work of the Committee on Chaplaincy 
in the Canadian Penitentiary Service has continued and during the year 
the Ontario Government also established a Committee to review the total 
field of chaplaincy both in relation to Corrections and Mental Health. 
I was asked to sit on this Committee as representing the Canadian Council 
of Churches. Two specific undertakings during the year give us ground 
for thanks to Miss Phyllis Haslam, Executive Director of the Elizabeth 
Fry Society. At our Board’s request Miss Haslam gave guidance and much 
time to a review of the work of both the Interprovincial Home for Women 
in New Brunswick and the United Church Half Way House for men in 
Winnipeg. 


Ecumenical Concerns 


My work as Chairman of the Canadian Affairs Commission of the 
Canadian Council of Churches has continued through the year though 
being somewhat short-changed at times by the pressure of other matters. 
Through that Commission the Canadian Council has continued to provide 
a ministry to large numbers of draft evaders and deserters now in Canada 
from the United States and has recently appointed a full-time worker, 
the Rev. Robert Gardner, to maintain liaison with these persons and 
various aid groups which seek to assist them. The Commission also 
developed an Ecology Conference last Fall which brought together a 
number of specialists in the field seeking to develop an overall approach 
to the ever increasing problem of pollution. 


As representing the United Church on the Planning Committee of 
the Canadian Congress on Evangelism, I had further opportunity this 
year to meet with divergent Christian groups of more conservative evan- 
gelical view. Quite surprisingly at times we found ourselves in deep 
agreement. At the same time I found similar fellowship among repre- 
sentatives of more “main line” Churches in my role as Chairman of the 
Canadian Affairs Commission and with Roman Catholic representatives 
in a number of other ecumenical bodies. The spirit which moves among 
us is at work among Christians of all backgrounds and speaks of a new 
day of practical faith which I believe to be dawning. 


Thank You’s 


With the many changes of the year, it has only been possible for us 
to function, as indeed it always is, with maximum co-operation between 
the various staff members of the Board and I would like to express my 
thanks particularly to my colleagues Arch McCurdy and Bob Christie for 
their support during the period when we lacked a senior Secretary. At the 
same time I would also wish to welcome to our Board in a new role as 
Secretary, and Deputy Secretary-elect of the Division of Mission in Canada, 
our long time friend and ally as Chairman, Clarke MacDonald. Mrs. 
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Lynne Stott continued as my secretary until March, 1971. Since that date 
I have been fortunate in the services being rendered as secretary by Mrs. 
Marion Pitman. With their help much has been achieved which would 
otherwise have fallen by the way. 


Transition 
Rev. ArcH McCurpy 


Associate Secretary, Board of Evangelism and Social Service 


On Monday, February Ist, 1971, the 
General Council of The United Church of 
Canada approved a structural change in the 
administrative and programme boards of the 
United Church. Voted into existence was a 
new structure called the Division of Mission 
in Canada. Voted out of existence were five 
Boards, including the Board of Evangelism 
and Social Service. While the change will 
not effect even a ripple in society, to those 
of us who have shared in the work of the 
Board, the move marks the end of an era. 
Since before the days of Church Union the 
Board and its predecessors have maintained 
the two-pronged thrust of Evangelism: proc- 
lamation and social involvement. 


Social Service 


It is interesting to note that originally, at the turn of the century, 
both the Methodist and the Presbyterian churches established special com- 
mittees to deal with issues in society. In the Methodist church the name 
of the committee was “Temperance, Prohibition, and Moral Reform.” 
The first institution was a “Redemptive Home For Fallen Women”! By 
today’s standards the name had a moralistic, judgmental connotation. 
The direction of thrust, however, was abundantly clear. It was into the 
world beyond the confines of the local congregation. The evangelical spirit 
of Methodism compelled the Church to reach out to serve persons who 
were outside the Church. The gospel of love and concern was made 
visible as well as audible. 

This balance of emphasis is consistent with the life of Jesus who, 
when he encountered the man born blind, recognized his need and acted, 
and only after the deed was completed did he raise the question of belief. 
The Social Service aspect of the Board’s work increased over the years: 
Rehabilitative Home For Alcoholics, Homes For Emotionally Disturbed 
Children, Halfway Houses for Ex-Prisoners, and primarily the erection 
of nearly thirty homes for senior citizens. 


Social Action 


In the 60s the third facet of evangelism emerged, Social Action. While 
meeting personal need through institutions was important, an even 
greater demand was to get at the root cause of social life such as poverty, 
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alienation, powerlessness, urban slums. The Church, with its limited 
resources, could not begin to meet the need. The time had come to take 
its concern to the legislative bodies on the municipal, provincial and 
national level. 


Thus, to cite one example, the Board of Evangelism and Social 
Service provided financial support for three young persons who were 
working in the downtown section of Toronto, who organize home owners 
whose homes were to be expropriated by the city as part of an urban 
renewal plan. Patient, persistent work involved demonstrations and the 
presentation of briefs before city hall and the provincial government 
resulted in a progressive change in the provincial legislation regarding 
urban renewal. The key issue was “A Home For A Home’, i.e., sufficient 
payment for the home to be expropriated to enable the owner to find a 
replacement home, the quality of which was to be equal or better than 
the one expropriated. 


“T BELIEVE IN THE CITY” 


Excerpt from Press Statement of a 1971 $50,000 award winner, 
Arthur Charles Erickson, Toronto “Globe and Mail’, April 14, 1971 


Canadians must realize that they share with people everywhere 
the task of building and rebuilding cities that serve man’s greatest 
needs. 

“In North America we have to realize that the city is every- 
thing. All that man has accomplished comes from the city. No one 
has dreamed up anything in the wilderness without contact with 
the city. 

“The city is man’s greatest work and in a sense his most per- 
plexing accomplishment. If I didn’t believe that I wouldn’t be a 
civilized man; I’d be a barbarian. I believe in civilization so I must 
believe in the city. The problem in North America is that we have 
never accepted the city. It has come by accident and default. 

“Too often what cities are trying to do today is solve problems 
that are mere details such as the handling of traffic. Cities are reflec- 
tions of our own civilization and they have always been good and 
bad. The good overbalances the bad aspects and this is their vitality. 

“There is no ideal city. I don’t believe in visionary cities. Man 
has always dreamed of ideal cities and when he has set out to build 
them the results generally have been disastrous, as in creating new 
capitals. You can’t design a city like an act of God. It has to grow 
and develop, for it is no more than a reflection of its people.” 


Thus the Church’s support of committed, young persons in this 
venture was a significant fact in changing legislation which was of benefit 
to all families disrupted by urban renewal. The Church’s concern for 
people is expressed in a great variety of forms. 

Some forms of expression of the Church’s concern in Social Action 
have been strongly opposed on the grounds that social and _ political 
involvement is going beyond the Church’s primary responsibility. Such 
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misplaced opposition is not new. History informs us that there was very 
strong opposition from Christians to William Wilberforce when he under- 
took, with others, one of the greatest social action ventures of history— 
the abolition of the slave trade by an Act of the British parliament in 
1807. 


The Essential Balance 


History reveals also, however, that Wilberforce’s activism was 
motivated by more than altruistic humanism. He was a man of deep 
personal commitment to Jesus Christ. Thus, when the Christian faith is 
true to its Founder, it is most effective, and is most influential. It has 
within it men and women who have both personal commitment to the 
faith and an involvement in social and political action. 


As the Board of Evangelism and Social Service looses its identity and 
takes new shape in the Division of Mission in Canada, there is no reason 
to believe that the balance between personal commitment and social 
involvement need change. From time to time there will be simply a 
change in emphasis or better still, hopefully one of the benefits of merg- 
ing with the other programme boards of the Church will be the freeing of 
staff to make possible the blending of resources in order that both 
emphases may be maintained. 


The Crisis of Faith 


The need for renewed personal faith is evident on every side. The 
destructive powers of poverty, injustice, crime and violence assault our 
social and family life. The organizational box and the technological 
systems seem to rob man of his sense of the supernatural or the transcen- 
dent. Man asks, “Why is the practice of human manipulation so blatant?” 
“Why are decency and honour and honesty scorned?” “Where have the 
values gone?” “If God is alive, what can I believe about Him and about 
the meaning of my life?” 

These questions demand answers in images and words that make 
sense in the 70s. 

There are nearly three million members and adherents in the United 
Church. The decline in membership and in financial contributions is not 
the Church’s real problem: it is only a sign of a deeper problem, the need 
for a new sense of commitment. : 

Surely the goal of leadership in the Church is to renew, motivate, 
inspire and set free the resources, energy, imagination and ideas of these 
three million people. What an enormous impact for good could be made 
upon the world! 

So we return to the prosaic matter of changes in Church structure. 
Is it a futile gesture? Just an administration manoeuvre to heighten mone- 
tary efficiency? It could be just that. If we have the wit, however, to grasp 
the opportunity, the closing of one era within the Church and beginning 
of a new one may open the door for a renewal of faith and thus enable 
the Church to more effectively fulfil its mission in the world. 


Acknowledgment 

On a personal note, since the phasing out of the Board of Evangelism 
and Social Service will result in changes in staff both in reduced numbers 
and types of leadership, I want to express my appreciation for the oppor- 
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tunity of serving the Church in this capacity for the past five years. My 
life has been enriched in two ways: first, in the opportunity provided for 
new experiences in leadership and training; and second, in the happy 
relationship that I have enjoyed with other staff members. I want to 
express my thanks to the girls in the office for their ready and cheerful 
co-operation in the office administrative work. I recall with appreciation, 
my association with the late Ray Hord whose prophetic utterances and 
personal courage have had a growing influence on my life. The keen wit 
and dynamic energy of Charles Forsyth made the office a lively place to 
work in his short sojourn as Board Secretary. My association with Bob 
Christie, recently retired Associate Secretary in Vancouver, began while 
I was in the pastorate in Alberta and his continued friendship is appre- 
ciated. Clarke MacDonald, who just so recently has begun. his ministry 
as Secretary of the Board, is appreciated for his guiding presence as the 
Board Chairman for the past several years. A warm word of thanks to 
my colleague, Gordon Stewart, whose seemingly inexhaustible store of 
knowledge never ceases to amaze me and whose wise counsel has often 
helped me. 


Evangelism—Retrospect and Prospect 
Rev. WILLIAM BERRY 
Minister, Glebe United Church, Ottawa, Ont. 


The most formidable problem of Chris- 
tianity today is the lack of a relevant, 
crusading evangelism. Evangelism is funda- 
mental to the existence of Christianity in 
the world. It is not an elective of certain 
people in certain denominations of the 
Churches. It is not something to be spas- 
modically indulged in when someone feels 
the Church needs a “‘shot in the arm”. This 
lack of evangelism results from a half-con- 
vinced group of people, who although 
nominal members of the Churches, lack 
intellectual faith, discriminating wisdom, 
and that sense of urgency which sincere 

Christians ought to have in a _ world 
a. balanced on the knife edge of destruction. 


The Urgency of Evangelism 


Only a daring, enthusiastic continuing and vital policy of evangelism 
can save western culture from the decadence into which it has already 
fallen—a decadence leading ultimately to moral chaos, violence, and the 
death of what has been possibly the noblest civilization this planet has 
known. 

No one intends this to happen, but, as has been said, “for evil to 
triumph it only remains for good men to do nothing”. Decency, con- 
formity, so often the mark of the Church members, will not be enough. 
Too often we confuse Christianity with good citizenship. But this, without 
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a dynamic which stirs the individual to dramatic action, will merely result 
not just in preserving the status quo, but in allowing the foundation 
faith, Christianity, to die. 


The Power of Corporate Environment 


In retrospect one can see that the evangel has been too personal. 
We have not understood that for most people life is a compromise, 
not a choice between black and white, between even good and evil, but 
between various shades of grey. Most congregations are so concerned with 
the individual, that they forget life’s most important fact—the corporate 
power of society moulds most people’s lives. Most of the sin committed in 
this world by individuals is a result of the corporate pressures of a secular, 
highly commercialized, largely godless society. For poverty, unemployment, 
war, the lack of honesty in business, the destruction of both social and 
sexual morality, we cannot blame individuals. When 500 men are laid 
off by commercial enterprise, no one individual is really responsible. 
Should war break out tomorrow, no one statesman or politician will be 
held personally responsible. The social sins of society, we should note, 
are more blatant, vicious and brutal than the sins of any one individual. 


The Folly of Nationalism 


Internationally, both yesterday and today, the human race lives in a 
number of armed camps, falsely called nations, relying on the philosophy 
of the big stick to keep them from destroying each other. One task of 
evangelism is to break down “the dividing wall of hostility” and to 
“preach peace to those who are far off, and those who are near’. Men 
are forced by this corporate evil of nationalism to slay men they neither 
see, nor know. It seems useless to me for protest marchers to scream, 
“Make love, not war,” unless the Christian gospel of love is understood. 
If the high walls of nations and warring groups in society are to be 
destroyed they will collapse through the ministry of those who understand 
what love means—love which is the process of identification so that 
another’s suffering is your suffering, another’s need your need, another's 
poverty your poverty, another exploitation your responsibility. All this 
demands an evangelism of a practical and corporate kind. 

The present structure of our “big stick’”’ nationalism reminds one of 
a western movie where two gunfighters sit at a table, each with a gun 
lying in front of him, daring the other to shoot first, but relying on the 
obvious false security that neither will, lest one should be quicker than 
the other. In such movies one gunfighter always accepts the dare, and 
both shoot to kill each other, and instead of two living useful human 
beings you have two useless corpses. Peace among nations, much less indi- 
viduals, cannot be made on such a false premise. 


Must we again, “Miss the Bus”? 


Looking back to that time when I directed the National Evangelistic 
Mission, I felt even at that time, that the Church missed the bus. The 
wave of church-going and church building in the late fifties and early 
sixties provided an opportunity to challenge corporate society. We did 
our best to convince the Church through programmes of corporate evan- 
gelism dealing with daily work, politics and national life. The local 
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congregations preferred the easier task of personal evangelism, avoiding 
the more controversial task of challenging the evils in their community 
or province. 

This was in despite of the courageous and brilliant witness of Dr. 
Mutchmor, my friend and colleague. The revival of that time passed into 
the lack-lustre feeble Christianity with which we have entered the seven- 
ties. We tried winning people one by one in the hope they would challenge 
society. But it never worked out. We enlarged our membership so that 
in 1958, 41,713 people were admitted into the Church by profession of 
faith. In 1969, this number had dropped, despite the overall increase of 
membership from 609,729 in 1926 to 1,048,733 to an all-time low of 
21,827. Now statistics may be unreliable but not so unreliable as to excuse 
a drop of 50 per cent in little more than ten years. 


I see a new bus coming along the road, waiting for the Church to 
get abroad, but again we are in danger of “missing the bus”. There is a 
vital and powerful ecumenism abroad among the Churches today issuing 
in ecumenical services of witness, and same “safe” co-operation where 
this seems personal. But this will not be and is not enough. Such ecumen- 
ism is too scattered at the local level, even when attempts are made to 
organize it, “from the top”. 


The report of the Concerns Tasks groups at the 24th General 
Council, Niagara Falls, Ontario, January, 1971, listed High, Medium 
and Low categories as selected by the commissioners organized in 
many small groups. It is significant that the Gospel and Commit- 
ment are the first two highs in one group and Justice and Injustice 
and Church Ethics of Peace in the other. Please note these High 
Tables: 


HIGH: HIGH: 


Living and Sharing the Gospel _ Justice and Injustice 

Christian Commitment Church Ethics of Peace 

Planning and Research Poverty 

Non-Professional Resources— Population and Hunger 
Lay Participation Pollution 

Support and Nurture Family Life 

Communication 


An Ecumenical Leap Forward 


This is what is desperately needed by the Catholic Church throughout 
the world. The Church militant must rise again and fight! The time has 
arrived for a daring, imaginative and sacrificial ecumenical leap forward. 
Forgetting doctrinal differences, creeds, dogmas, forms of liturgical and 
sacramental worship, with a call to all Christian people of goodwill, the 
Church must confront the corporate powers of this world with that 
corporate Power with which God alone fights, the power of men inspired 
by the Holy Spirit to do battle with evil. 


The historic Churches may not be very willing to change their forms 
of worship or their doctrine, but I am certain that in the light of the 
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ecumenism of our time they would be prepared to join together in a 
program that would challenge the influences that are corroding the 
common decencies of society, as well as denying people the privilege of 
living lives free from fear of destruction by war, and offering them the 
economic and social security that all persons want. 


To accomplish this we must break out of the institutional structures 
that hem Christians in. Seeing the Church no longer as an institution 
but as a movement of the people of God down through history, composed 
of many regiments, many companies, differing in race, creed, culture, 
doctrine, but inspired by the Word made flesh, the Christ-Spirit within, 
Christians must stand up and fight or their corporate structures, petrified, 
and lifeless, will become mere episodes of history. The Churches must 
cease to build walls, and start to build ecumenical bridges. In such an 
ecumenical leap forward, each Church would cease to be a group of con- 
forming, half-convinced Christians, but would have an intellectual faith, 
a crusading spirit, and a sense of urgency which is now lacking. 


A Personal, Intelligent, Honest Evangel 


Despite all that we have just said about the weaknesses of personal 
evangelism, religion, all religion is and must be personal. We change 
nothing unless we change people. But we must change them not merely 
emotionally but intellectually. No other evangelism will do for the 20th 
century. 

We put the cart before the horse. We make presumptions about con- 
gregations that have no basis in fact. We presume they pray, read the 
scriptures, truly worship God on Sunday mornings, and the fact is that 
most of them are merely conforming to ancient habit. Dare I say it, there 
are Church officials who do not pray, and do not even read the scriptures 
regularly. 

We say the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is the central act of 
worship when it is not; indeed, cannot be when it is observed by most 
of our congregations only four times a year. The truth is that the sermon 
is still, for all non-episcopal Churches, the central part of worship, with 
perhaps music second to it. If then we are to appeal to the reasonably 
highly educated society of our time we must begin with the intellect. 
How can you sincerely observe a Sacrament when you do not normally 
read the Bible and pray? Preceding all liturgy and sacrament there must 
be teaching. It has been said that the most wasted hour in Church circles 
is the one hour of the Church School, but there is an hour which is even 
more wasted, that is the hour of worship on Sunday mornings. From six- 
teen years without a pastorate, after listening to many and varied services 
from the pew, I wonder sometimes why people still go to Church! 


Good evangelism is a result of good teaching. Great evangelists have 
always been teachers. Religion, it is sometimes said, is caught and not 
taught. I reply it is caught when it is properly taught. The only oppor- 
tunity for such teaching today is at the morning service of worship, 
which, as regards the sermon, should be so planned that all the rest of 
the worship is built about it. What right, I ask, has a preacher each week 
to snatch a sermon out of the air, according to his likes and dislikes, 
based on what he has read in Tuesday’s newspaper. People want system, 
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continuity, teaching that clears up doubt, dares to argue for God, immor- 
tality, Christ, the Church in a reasonable manner. Taught thus Christians 
will go out to witness to their faith, to stand up to the sceptic they meet 
in the office, factory or profession. 


Planned, Not Guerrilla Warfare 


Make no mistake about it, dislike as we may military metaphors, the 
Church is, or should be, engaged in a bitter war of God against agnos- 
ticism, atheism and evil. We are not likely to win the war by sporadic 
efforts, but we can use the methods which are used by the spasmodic 
campaign. Mass evangelism, visitation evangelism, teaching evangelism, 
preaching missions, missions of dedication—methods which I have pro- 
moted myself sporadically in the past—should be used intelligently, con- 
tinuously, and with definite objectives in view. We must work with people, 
even if the problem is corporate. 

But what do we seek by these methods? To inspire, to get committed 
people? But to what are they to be committed? If we struggle against the 
evils of society making little forays here and there, sometimes in Halifax 
and sometimes in Vancouver, and even in Toronto and Montreal, with no 
organized plan of attack, we shall accomplish little. There should be a 
carefully planned campaign of personal evangelism, resulting in corporate 
evangelism, not by this Communion or that, but by the Church as a whole. 
Nothing perhaps is more necessary today than preparation for a planned 
ecumenical leap-forward, based not on faith and order but on life and 
work. This group may work with one weapon and that with another, but 
the attack will be a concerted and unified attack. When four men co- 
operated to bring a sick man to Christ, they did not have a conference 
to decide which was a Zealot, which a Pharisee, and which a doubter of 
all schools of thought. Any conference they had was about how to get 
through the crowd, how to get the sick man into the house. Well, this 
is a sick world, and doctrinal conferences will not do, but practical dis- 
cussion upon how to use the weapons and the people we have, should and 
must occur. 


We Must Be Honest 


Dogmatism will not do; neither will ecclesiasticism. We must speak 
the language, deal with the needs, that the world understands. Too often 
we are the enemies of the thing we love the most, the gospel. Orthodoxy 
becomes more imperative than honesty. 

Preachers are often not bold enough to present the man, Jesus of 
Nazareth as a man, and the Christ of God as the Word made flesh. Even 
strong leaders may cling to outmoded and superstitious dogmas of the 
past. In statements by such leaders I read “Jesus said this” or “Jesus said 
that” when they and most of the clergy know that Jesus never did say 
any such thing. New Testament studies for instance are frequently kept 
quite separate from doctrinal statements. There is a broad basis of fact 
upon which Christians can rely, and this they should be taught, without 
regard to the mistakes, superstitions or credulities of yesterday. 


Christianity should be presented as an exploration into meaning for 
life through the life and personality, of Jesus of Nazareth. It must 
challenge, not the little sins of the little sinner, so much as the bold sins 
of a bad society, and the intellectual atheism and agnosticism which 
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bedevils most departments of life including commerce, university and 
higher education, and the means of communication. Society acts as if God 
did not exist, man was expendable, and that all life’s problems can be 
solved through a secular culture which relies much more in applied 
science than it does on ethics and a theistic view of the universe. 


Teaching Must Be Practical 


In our worship we confuse means and ends. We should see that the 
Church structure, the liturgy, the creeds, the music, the hymns are only 
the paraphernalia of worship. They are all expendable in the effort to 
challenge the world with Christ. We exalt the Church School founded in 
the 19th century for the children of slums into a vital necessity for the 
educated child of the 20th century. We downgrade the Bible, an adult 
book, written by adults for adults, into a textbook of pretty stories for 
little children. The parables of Jesus are not childish stories for children, 
nor are the stories of primitive and bloodthirsty religion in the Old Testa- 
ment intended for the primary class in the Church school. 

We sentimentalize motherhood and family life, forgetting that for 
many Christians, their home is the direct enemy to their faith. We have 
forgotten that the Christian family is not the biological family which is 
often a biological accident or series of accidents, and not necessarily 
Christian at all, but is the spiritual family where people are brothers and 
sisters and fathers and mothers, not by blood relationship, but by spiritual 
fellowship. There is a great need to revive the Christian family, so that 
the boy or girl or man or woman seeking meaning for life through Christ 
may find an example of Christian living in one who may be to him or her 
a mother or father, by adoption into the spiritual family of Christ. 


The Summing Up 


The Gospel is both social and personal. We have only a lopsided 
arch, which cannot stand if we emphasize one side and not the other. 
The personal evangel is an exploration into God, the social is a challenge 
to corporate society to come closer to the ethics of the Kingdom of God. 
In our worship we must be honest, contemporary, meaningful, seeking 
new and wiser ways than yet have done to evangelize through teaching 
both the individual and the environment in which he lives. It is an end- 
less search. Life, as Paul Tillich once said, is a mystery, and this we must 
admit. But the world presents us with a thrilling challenge which will 
not end with our lifetime. Let us remember that God does not insult our 
growth into maturity by giving us certainties. Every hour of life is an 
adventure into the unknown. Let us live each hour, then, as if we were 
immortal, and our fate ultimately in the hands of the God who sent 
Jesus of Nazareth into the world, incarnating in Him the Eternal Christ, 
who was, is, and yet shall be. 
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The Canadian Crisis—In Quebec 
Mr. CLAUDE RYAN 
Editor, “Le Devoir’, Montreal 


An address delivered to the meeting of the Church and International 
Affairs Committee, reprinted from the “Observer” 


Feelings Boiled Over 


I used to consider the Viet Cong as 
criminals because they were killing children, 
they were exploding bombs everywhere with- 
out caring about human life. It took me 
years to understand that the Viet Cong 
were not only a bunch of criminals, but 
the expression—in forms | still reject—of a 
political feeling which was in itself perfectly 
legitimate and would sooner or later have 
to be dealt with at the bargaining table. 

Even though there was, and is, wide- 
spread opposition to violence in Quebec, 
many French Canadians felt this way about 
the FLQ at the time of the crisis last fall. 
Although we had strong feelings against the 
kind of action they had opted for, we could 
not dismiss them purely and simply as 
criminals. As a result, those who in politics are Quebec nationalists 
espoused a rather moderate line. Support for the government’s firm line 
was much stronger, I think, in English Canada and among English-speak- 
ing residents of Quebec than among French-speaking Quebeckers. Those 
who lean to a Quebec-first approach realized that terrorism, in the forms 
which we all deplore, was not only a criminal action but also a political 
phenomena. And as soon as you take account of the political dimension, 
you are inclined to look for a political solution, rather than an authori- 
tarian pattern of action. 


Some Second Thoughts 


I’m not sure that if such a situation were to occur again that the poli- 
ticians would react in the same way. I think they would be a little more 
moderate. The evidence which has been brought out about the stories of 
stolen firearms, caches of dynamite, teaches us about the fears which were 
spread over the country by politicans who were obviously uninformed. I 
think the duty of a responsible citizenry was to ask questions about these 
matters while they were being circulated with the authority of influential 
persons. 

I further realized that among those who lean toward a Quebec- 
centred nationalism are some of the most dynamic elements in Quebec 
society. Among educators, students, union leaders, artists, media men, civil 
servants, young people in general, I think you would now find a majority 
strongly adhering to that position. Mr. Bourassa, Quebec’s Liberal premier, 
now derives more and more of his support from the rural areas, the busi- 
ness class, the English-speaking element. But if you think in terms of the 
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next 25 years, what forces are likely to shape Quebec’s society? I think 
the federal leaders are beginning to realize that while they were triumphant 
in Ottawa, they were losing the moral support and even the interest of 
people who are going to be very influential in the Quebec of tomorrow. 
I'm glad to report that apparently attitudes are better now than they 
were before the crisis but this current of opinion in Quebec is significant 
and important. I’ve been telling English Canada about it for years. 


English Canada Reaction—a Surprise 


I think we also learned during the crisis that there is a deeper 
intolerance in English Canada of the new forms of Quebec nationalism 
than we had all believed. I think the reaction of English Canada on the 
whole was not too understanding. People were inclined to jump to con- 
clusions, to take as dogmatic truths statements which should have been 
submitted to the normal screening process of critical public opinion. In 
this case it appeared as if the critical faculties of hundreds of thousands 
of our fellow citizens had ceased to function. 

The statements I read from English Canada left me less optimistic 
than I had been before the crisis about the prospect of real understand- 
ing in the short run. I realized that many things which we thought had 
been understood had not yet been understood. They had been accepted, 
as an expediency. 


In Quebec we had 3,000 people questioned by police, at least 95 per 
cent of them uselessly. We had 400 arrested, only about 50 on precise 
charges. Yet we heard time and again the remark, “Why should I care 
about liberty? I'm not being disturbed personally.” And politicians kept 
saying, “Go and ask your neighbour. Has he been disturbed?” No, the 
only people disturbed were those who had reasons to be. This is a very 
vicious pattern of reasoning which means the attachment to liberty which 
we profess in our laws is perhaps not so deeply rooted as we thought. 


Yet Many Did Understand 


I was glad to find out on the other hand that liberty and also French 
Canada count a great number of genuine friends in English Canada. But 
overall I am less optimistic than I had been about the prospects for a 
relatively rapid resolution of our deep differences. I think the differences 
are deeper, more substantial, than we had all been willing to admit, and 
to build upon the rather isolated manifestations of goodwill from different 
parts of the country is going to be a much longer process than I had 
believed. 


“Liberty—You Need Us All” 


Third, I think we learned to what abuses, to what blindness, we can 
be led by the cult of the silent majority. The crisis taught us that liberty 
can become expendable when it is left in the hands of the so-called silent 
majority, or in the sole hands of public authority. It is indispensable for 
the maintenance of freedom that there should be the continuous super- 
vision of an enlightened and critical citizenry. Otherwise, we can easily 
be led overnight to a situation where liberty counts very little. 
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I am not sure the verdict of history will be as kind to some of the 
leading actors in the crisis as the immediate electoral results suggest. The 
mayor of Montreal, for example, scored a major victory at the polls, but I 
have the impression that he lost some of his moral authority. I think the 
word of Mayor Drapeau is taken less seriously today by responsible people 
than it was before the crisis. Mr. Marchand lost some of his credibility 
when he talked about 3,000 FLQ members, hundreds of stolen firearms, 
tons of dynamite. From a moral point of view, you take the measure of 
your public figures through a crisis like this. 


Let’s Help Make Federalism Work 


I learned too as the crisis progressed that it reflected not only the 
foolishness of a few who opted for criminal and entirely unpractical 
actions, but also a grave crisis in our institutions and political structures. 
Our position as stated at Le Devoir had been that federalism could work 
on two conditions: linguistic equality to the extent that it is feasible; and 
acceptance of the government as the primary instrument of development 
for French Canada. 

Linguistic equality has been accepted to a very large extent. We have 
made great progress in the direction of practical, reasonable equality of 
language. 


Unfinished Business 


As regards the other condition, while we made important progress in 
the second half of Mr. Pearson’s term, since then we have regressed. The 
situation has kept worsening in Quebec; and separatism has never been so 
strong as it is today, and it is still making progress. 


This has led us at Le Devoir to the conclusion that one of the basic 
facts in Canada is that it is made up of two nations, not one—in the 
political as well as the cultural sense—and to ask ourselves what kind of 
accommodation can be achieved in order to make it possible for these two 
nations to co-exist in the bosom of a single political society. This problem 
we still have to resolve. 


Non-Violent FLQ Sympathizers 


Fifthly, I have been astonished at the great sympathy the FLQ has 
found in some segments of our society, among citizens who would probably 
not accept violence for themselves, but who are not willing to condemn 
those who have concluded this may be the only form of action left to 
them. A few days ago a man quoted to me a lawyer friend who had said 
that perhaps the FLQ was not so wrong, that since many things are not 
working the way they should that perhaps there was truth in what they 
said and some justification for what they did. 

Some react that way for social reasons because they are not satisfied 
with social justice under the present set-up. Some react for nationalistic 
considerations because they feel French Canadians must have complete 
sovereignty in the near future. The important thing is that hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of our fellow-citizens feel deeply alienated from the 
present system. That is an important political fact. We may condemn 
them if we want. It is still a fact with which we must count in modern 
Quebec. 
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The Church—A New Approach 


Finally, in this crisis we saw the beginning of a new approach by the 
Church to the problems of Quebec society. When I left the active service 
of the Church about ten years ago to go into journalism, you seldom met 
a priest who was a separatist. All priests were federalists; it was taken 
for granted. Today, among the young clergy, you have an astonishingly 
high proportion who have separatist convictions. If Archbishop Gregoire 
had wanted to come out with a statement in support of the government 
at the height of the crisis, he would have risked being contradicted the 
next day by 50, 60, perhaps 100 priests of his own diocese. 


English-speaking Churches—Silent Onlookers 

We heard little from the English-speaking Churches in Quebec during 
the crisis. The Rev. Floyd Honey of the Canadian Council of Churches 
did telephone me to suggest that perhaps the Churches might advocate 
the formation of a committee to aid the people arrested, and I was glad 
to see that this idea was picked up and widely accepted and will remain 
as a positive contribution on the part of the Churches.* 

Of course, the Roman Catholic Church was the most vitally concerned. 
Some statements issued by the Church—even by the bishops of Quebec— 
had a different tone from the old pontifying statements of five or ten 
years ago. The Church felt it was directly involved. I think the Church 
demonstrated, in the crisis, that it could side with human values and 
justice and not with power. I remember a minister in the Bourassa cabinet 
was furious about some things a bishop in his riding had said—but the 
bishop did not retract one iota. It’s much more important that the Church 
should be on the side of the people than on the side of the people in 
government. If the two can coincide, it’s all the better. But if there is a 
choice to be made, the Church must be on the side of the people. 


The Future—A Divided Prospect 

There are a few considerations I should like to underline briefly. 

Quebec is deeply divided on its future. I would not suggest we are 
united in any way. If a poll were taken tomorrow, I think the federalist 
option would prevail. The proportion of those French-speaking residents 
of Quebec who would opt for sovereignty in some form would be rather 
high but not anywhere like a majority for the time being. 

Now, in an ordinary division, you can take a vote, or public authority 
may decide on behalf of the majority by which it was elected. In dealing 
with a fundamental issue such as this, this classic process cannot prevail. 
When you have 25, or 30, or 35 per cent of the population which feels 
fundamentally alienated because of the nature of the structures under 
which it is called on to live, you have a political cancer in that society. 
You have to find a new basis for a much broader concensus. Otherwise you 
never have peace in that society. 


We Are All Responsible 


I think the responsibility is on people like ourselves. I consider my- 
self in the mainstream. But I consider at least half my duty consists in 


*See p. 229 for C.C.C. Statement. 
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trying to establish links with the people who do not think like me. It’s 
not my job to condemn them, reject them, throw them out of the main- 
stream, but to bring them back into the mainstream. And if the main- 
stream has to be broadened a little in order to do that, I think the public 
good requires that we work toward that. 


You may discuss a new formula for amending the Constitution. You 
may even agree on it. J can assure you that in that segment of Quebec 
society it will have very little impact, and a rather negative one. Rather 
than bringing us closer together, I think it will increase the gap. 

As a result of last fall’s crisis, positions seem to be hardening on two 
issues which might otherwise have been resolved in a civilized manner. 
English language rights in Quebec are more threatened, or at least ques- 
tioned, today than they were only a few years ago. The partisans of 
unilingualism came out of the crisis more determined than ever to press 
their opinions and win acceptance for them. Even the government feels 
obliged to re-examine the issue. In the wake of the polarization of the 
past few months, I think the position that there should be one language 
in Quebec, as the only way to save the French culture in North America, 
has become more determined than ever. 


French as the language of work is also bound to meet with difficulties. 
I know of many companies which have told the authorities in Quebec: 
don’t go too far; we could easily move to Toronto. This is not the way 
to approach such a problem. It has to be approached in a spirit of under- 
standing and a deep acceptance of the other, as other. Many people have 
begun talking in these rather rigid terms, which makes me fear that 
problems which once could have been solved will be more difficult to 
approach in the months ahead. 


We Must Find A Way To Live Together—In Canada 


My concluding consideration is that we must more than ever concen- 
trate on fundamentals. Regardless of what structures we live under 25 
years from now, Montreal and Toronto will still be 350 miles from each 
other. We'll have to do business together. We’ll have to exchange goods, 
services, ideas. I think we must manage to know one another better, to 
accept one another better. I’m convinced this is the best approach, regard- 
less of what happens at the level of political structures. All the friendships 
that are built now, all the understanding that can be worked out, will be 
assets when it comes to establishing a balance sheet. And they may be 
decisive assets at that time. 


The Limitations of Politics 


Politicians have to deal with the machinery. But we private citizens 
deal at the level of human relations. There is a lot of work to be done 
in this respect, and never will I believe that one moment of time devoted 
to doing it was wasted. 

You cannot expect government to probe these problems at depth. 
Governments deal with practical solutions and concrete situations. There’s 
got to be someone concerned with the fundamental values involved in 
each situation. 
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The Church Has a Unique Opportunity 


And while this is not the exclusive responsibility of the Church, I 
believe it is one of her primary obligations. It must probe the motivations 
and the aspirations of the separatists as well as of the federalists. And it 
must rise to a level which will be its own in that great and difficult search. 
The Church has an important civilizing mission to perform, which no 
other force can perform with equal efficiency and depth. The virtues 
which are most jeopardized today are those of respect for human life and 
human dignity, tolerance for another point of view, forthrightness and 
courage in the face of difficult situations, love of liberty, passion for 
justice, love of one’s enemies, determination to live with the most humble 
elements of our society and to help them equip themselves with the means 
to achieve political importance. We may have thought too easily that our 
problems could be solved by statesmen alone, or labour leaders, or 
journalists. I think the people as a whole must be more thoroughly 
involved, and this is where the Churches can excel better than any other 
institution. 


Church and Politics 
Rev. Davip MACDONALD M.P. 


Member of Parliament, Ottawa 


Perhaps with the recent behaviour of 
certain parliamentarians one might question 
whether any Member of Parliament should 
be trusted to speak at a church gathering 
where as my seat-mate suggested I might be 
“obscene and not heard.” However, I will 
confine myself to words, four-letter and oth- 
ers proper both to utter and be heard, which 
I hope will not “befuddle” my audience. 

The invitation to speak on the topic 
“Church and Politics” reminds me of an 
experience in my brash youth when as a 
young radio reporter I sought to interview 
the newly elected Moderator of the United 
Church. I suggested that I would question 
him on the Church and the world to which 
he wryly responded “in a minute or less, 
I presume.” 

My task seems no less difficult. At once I find the topic both too vast 
and too vague to be effectively dealt with in a brief speech. To presume 
to speak knowledgably about either the Church or politics is bold in itself. 
To address both together is the stuff that either geniuses or fools are made 
of; and I am told there is a fine line dividing those two conditions. 

More specifically, I find my task is complicated because of the almost 
endless interpretations given for either the Church or politics. There is a 
very real aspect in which neither subject can be defined in a vacuum. 
One almost feels impelled to say “the Church and Politics—in relation to 
what?” Neither the Church or politics are abstract entities in themselves. 
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They have life and purpose as issues are confronted and people live and 
make decisions. 

Indeed, our situation may even be worse than that. It has struck me 
that we may be thrown together for a counsel of despair. After all, what 
help has one drowning man to offer to another except to cling together as 
they both go under? For there is no doubt in my mind that you and I in 
our primary involvement in Church and politics are surrounded by in- 
stitutions whose basic mood is one of either irrelevant optimism or sombre 
retrenchment. I've not been struck by a readiness of the Church to face 
either itself or the world very objectively and certainly it seems unneces- 
sary to state the essence of reaction that is inherent in our political institu- 
tions. Well, if retrenchment is your bag, then one of us is wasting our 
time here this morning. If we are not prepared to face the basic skeptic- 
ism of men towards both organized religion and politics, I believe we have 
little of value to say to one another or to the community. 


Revitalized Church, Restructured Politics 


However, having said all that, since a traditional virtue of the poli- 
tician has been optimism and of the churchman belief in divine purpose 
and progress, I am prepared with you to take a fresh look at our situation 
in the belief that we can discover where we really are, as well as what 
real hope there is to which we could commit ourselves. I should make it 
clear that I have not come here today to discuss the involvement of church 
people in politics or vice versa. Quite frankly, I think churchmen and 
politicians have spent too long examining that hackneyed topic with too 
little worthwhile insight or understanding resulting. I might note as an 
aside that early when this invitation was being arranged, I thought that 
perhaps I was being invited to speak on politics in the Church. From only 
a brief stint of employment here in head office, I would have found the 
topic fascinating and endless but I soon realized that this hot topic was 
not my assignment. Seriously, I see my concern as much with the faithful- 
ness of the Church to be the Church as the preoccupation with a reformed, 
responsive and responsible political system. The task to examine both 
simultaneously is monumental but the rewards may well make that expen- 
diture of effort worth it. My task, your task, our task, then is to search out 
a revitalized, relevant and quite possibly revolutionary life style for the 
Church as well as a radical restructuring of our political system, a political 
system which dares to face basic questions about power and participation, 
social structures and decision making in our time. 


What is our reason for discussing these subjects today? Is not our 
essential purpose to learn how well people are served; and depressingly 
our initial answer must appear—not well at all. The Church talks in- 
creasingly to itself and the mood is one clearly of whistling in the dark 
and retrenchment. Politicians on their part play games with one another, 
scoring points from time to time, of interest only to the players. Both 
claim to represent vast and important constituencies but their constituen- 
cies often seem as unreal as their preoccupations. 


Parallel Problems in Church and State 


Indeed, I find it astounding the degree to which one can see parallel 
problems and responses in both Church and State. Both reflect a growing 
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preoccupation with machinery and bureaucracy as if the problem could 
best be solved by more efficient technology. There is a mindless belief 
that new, larger and more informed bureaucracies will make up for the 
loss of point or purpose. There is a ready willingness to resort to paper 
work and computers as a substitution for basic questions of human value 
and relationship. There is an axiom of almost inverse proportions which 
says that the larger our bureaucracy becomes the less likely it is to trust 
people. Indeed, the concept of an efficient bureaucracy and the ability to 
let people fulfil their individual potential and make decisions is without 
a doubt totally, mutually exclusive. Further, the nature of modern institu- 
tions is to attempt to appear headed towards the future while feeding 
parasitically upon the past. Modern bureaucracies can only accept change 
as refinements on their own establishment and must pursue with a venge- 
ance all change that is really new and thus an inherent threat to its own 
existence. 


Both Church and state have refined rationalization into one of the 
art forms of our time so that opposition can be effectively stifled and 
squelched and the status quo preserved. Churchmen and politicians alike 
have developed to a high degree the ability to appear to listen without 
hearing and as the voices have become more strident the hearing has 
become even less acute. 


As two of man’s most basic and traditional institutions—his religion 
and his social system—have become detached from his life-style he has 
become increasingly directed towards violence and this should really not 
Surprise us. For violence represents man’s ultimate frustrations. When 
reason and respect no longer seem effective in our relations with one 
another then violence is almost the only outcome. It is true that violence 
is increasingly a mark of our time and it is directly the result of bankrupt 
religious practice and political activity. Unless power and purpose can be 
restored to the people there can be no peace. And, such I would contend, 
must be the nature of this Board’s concern and task. 

If it is easy to pinpoint the failure of Church and state, it has become 
just as difficult to identify the true nature of man’s society today. It has 
become almost trite to speak as if society is on the brink of revolution. 
Indeed, last autumn some suggested we were precariously close to that 
state and yet the actual experience seemed contradictory. On the one “hand 
it appeared a large segment of the populatoin was quite willing to 
acquiesce to violent revolution. On the other, the strong authoritarian 
response of the government received overwhelming endorsement. What, 
then, is true? Both. For revolution is everywhere in the land. Violence is a 
sometime ingredient and authoritarian reaction is merely the state’s own 
counter-revolutionary expression. We are not on the brink of revolution, 
we are in it. One commentator suggests that there has grown up a parallel 
society, distinct and totally different from that which we have traditionally 
known and accepted. This parallel society has a completely different set 
of goals and methods; and by its very nature can neither communicate 
with or understand the conventional society. A parallel society may be the 
latest definition for the earlier noted generation gap; but I believe that 
we are not faced with one but a number of such parallel societies. In itself 
this might not be bad. Indeed, progress has often been achieved through 
such variable social practices and change agents. What is dangerous, I 
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believe, is the lack of respect and understanding between these parallel 
societies to ensure that creative growth and not negative violence is the 
result. 


The Old Left and the New 


Students of social change note that the new left has replaced the old 
left and since no formal definition is at hand perhaps Peter Berger’s 
description of old left as puritan, highly disciplined and violent as opposed 
to new left which he describes as principally hedonistic, individualistic 
and peace loving; reminds us that one ideal and parallel society seeks a 
measure of isolation and escape. Others we know of focus on immediate 
conflict resolution and a complete mistrust of systemization. If such be 
two evidences of our present revolutionary condition they are certainly 
not easy to define and even harder to relate. 

How does one live with revolutions?, you ask. Obviously not with cold 
statistics, annual meetings and reports. Not with the traditional bureau- 
cracy no matter how competent. Indeed, as I mentioned earlier the more 
competent the bureaucracy, the less likely it is to come to terms with 
revolutionary or parallel society. 

Man lives increasingly with a sense of uprootedness. His concepts of 
time and space seem shattered and bewilderingly he seeks to clasp close 
to him those symbols which have had traditional meaning. We have 
entered the era of responsible or accountable man in which his technolo- 
gical successes topped one upon another have suddenly given his con- 
scienous decisions almost an immortal quality. How can man be respon- 
sible living as he does in dimensions that a few short years ago he did not 
even know existed. 


So man is thrust headlong across new frontiers finding himself an 
uncertain traveller in a foreign land without map or compass. To make 
matters worse his traditional landmarks in religion and social procedures 
seem at best irrelevant and at worst even opposed to the adventure itself. 
That is our present situation but I am convinced that it does not have to 
remain that way. 


I believe our task must be to recreate the Church and a relevant 
political system, within the new world of man. Neither as over-arching 
authorities nor as appendages or after thoughts, but as vital links in man’s 
destiny, fulfillment and understanding. 


The Church An Experimental Community 


At no time has it been more necessary for the Ghurch to be the 
experimental community in society. Man senses that his relationship with 
his fellows has been shallow and insufficient. He feels capable of a social 
relationship delving new depths of human communication and soaring to 
new heights of compassionate relationship. He feels he is able but he is 
not knowledgeable about how it can be achieved. The Church, latently, at 
least, has both the resources and the opportunity. Its major obstacle may 
be its confusion about reality coupled with a tremendous fear of failure. 
Far too often the Church has measured its task in terms of a likelihood of 
success when its primary role was response to man’s basic need for genuine 
community. 
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“SOC ET TUUM” 
Clergy Rating Chart The Episcopalian 


PERFORMANCE DEGREES 


PERFORMANCE Far Exceeds | Exceeds Meets | Needs some Does not meet 
MEASURES Requirements | Requirements | Requirements | Improvement Minimum 
Requirements 


ADAPTABILITY Leaps tall Must-take a Can leap over | Crashes into Cannot 
obstacles with | running start | small obstacles | obstacles when | recognize 
a single to leap over only attempting to | obstacles 
bound tall obstacles jump over them | at all 


PASTORAL Is faster than | Is as fast Not quite as | Wau van { Usually wounds 
CALLING a speeding as aspeeding | fast asa believe a self with 
bullet bullet speeding bullet | slow bullet bullet 


STRENGTH OF Is stronger Is dione Is stronger shoots | Smells 
CHARACTER than a herd then several like a 
of bulls bulls bul bull 


SPIRITUAL Walks on Walks ai i Washes Drinks 
MATURITY water water in i in water 
consistently emergencies i water 


PREACHING Enthralls Enthralls his | Interests his Only his wife Not even his 
huge throngs | congregation | congregation | listens wife listens 
to him to him 


COMMUNICATION | Talks with Talks with Talks with Argues with Loses arguments! 
God the angels himself himself with himself 


Our tongue-in-cheek department features a clergy-rating chart, author unknown, which was found in Diocese 
of Indianapolis’ newspaper. f 
Further copied by Jerry Orr and Walter Smith 


Obviously, to consider the task of creating community would require 
a basic stripping down for action. For people to engage in a serious task 
of listening to, living with and loving one another, is quite obviously no 
easy task. Too many “church activities’—meetings, budgets and reports 
have been allowed to intrude upon basic purposes and divert basic re- 
sources. 


It would in my estimation be a most radical and remarkable departure 
if the Church were to commit itself to experiments in living. Such a 
genuine experiment would dare to question and dare to fail but it would 
not ignore man’s basic pilgrimage in our time. 


Communication Links 


Earlier I mentioned the distinction between old and new left and the 
deep divisions between parallel societies. Surely, this is where the Church 
could and should play a basic role. Communication links need to be estab- 
lished in a most pressing way. I find, quite frankly that this is one of my 
more important roles as a ‘“‘pastorized politician.” I cannot fully identify 
with either new or old left yet I feel able to share and appreciate both. 
Unless we are willing to form the human bridges necessary for better 
understanding and communication then deep mistrust and even violence 
is bound to be the result. There is nothing more urgently needed in our 
time than to re-establish linkages and open up genuine communication. 
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Basic Concerns 


I believe that the Church must participate in the basic questions of 
our time. It has a unique contribution to make and I will mention but 
two or three basic and immediate concerns of man which could and should 
involve the mind of the Church. 

Man’s modern-day preoccupation with and responsibility for the 
environment has driven him to ask basic questions about his relationship 
to nature. For centuries his initial dependence upon nature or then later 
his user or consumer role of it was not questioned. Now a basic assumption 
of ownership and property rights is being challenged by the larger ques- 
tion of public responsibility and stewardship. To go from inalienable 
private property rights to essential public survival rights means that man’s 
stewardship is now a central question for discussion. Indeed, central to his 
own very existence and survival. Surely, a concept of Christian materialism 
and stewardship is basically required. 


As long as the discussion has centred on only the effect of pollution 
and did not refer basically to the larger question of man’s relationship 
with nature it has been difficult to see, apart from some moralizing, what 
the Church might contribute. But, if indeed, the question is that of man’s 
stewardship of his environment then surely the question is a basic and 
profoundly Christian one. 


On another front, the age-old relation of work to income has come 
under serious stress with increasing acceptance of guaranteed minimum 
incomes. It’s odd how even this discussion gets irrelevant. We should be 
clear that in this country we no longer are discussing whether we will 
have such a programme or not. That decision has already been taken 
through a multiplicity of government programmes—family allowances, old 
age and veterans pensions, unemployment insurance, Canada Manpower 
programmes, assistance plans, provincial and municipal welfare, regional 
incentive grants, etc., etc., etc. It’s just that we are not administering these 
guaranteed annual incomes very effectively or efficiently. The real issue is 
whether we will maintain a puritan approach that suggests that people 
who don’t work, don’t get fed, or, at the very least, if they do get fed, not 
well enough for them to enjoy it. What is breaking down now is not our 
economic system but our moral framework which is not prepared to accept 
a complete unrelatedness between man’s vocation and his standard of 
living. Or, to put it in another way, that man should now be freed from 
the pain and frustration of fighting daily for survival and instead should 
invest released energies in creative endeavours. Of course, many of you 
have already known that experience but perhaps we are not prepared to 
grant it to others. 


The concept that work should originally have been related to survival 
and sustenance was more a traditional matter of necessity rather than 
divine wish. Indeed, the Church has talked for centuries of the dignity of 
work and the spiritual aspects of man’s vocation. Now, when there is a 
real opportunity to actualize this possibility, the Church seems muted, if 
not entirely speechless. Can we not now speak of man fulfilling himself 
in creative exercise of mind and body in his work. We not only can—we 
must!; if man’s new release from income related work is not to prove a 
new hell rather than a new hope. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT FUND DOWN $135 MILLION IN YEAR 
(Toronto Daily Star, May 27, 1971) 


OTTAWA (CP)—The balance of the unemployment insurance 
fund dwindled by $135 million between March 21, 1970, and the end 
of March this year. 

Officials of the Unemployment Insurance Commission said yes- 
terday the fund balance was $323 million at the end of March. 


Benefit payments this March totalled $114 million compared 
with $84 million in March, 1970. 

The average number of people drawing benefits was estimated 
at 640,000 in March, 1971, compared with 528,000 people in March 
last year. 

The number of beneficiaries in February was estimated to be 
692,000 people. 


The New Nationalism 


Or again, thirdly, we note the new intensity of rekindled nationalism 
often approaching the temper of some prehistoric tribalism. What seems 
at the outset to be a disturbing paradox may indeed be all a part of the 
same large truth. In our time man can transport both himself and his ideas 
to the remotest part of the globe and beyond. Most spatial barriers seem 
overcome and we would expect enlarged tolerance and understanding. 
But, instead, hand in hand with this global community there seems to be 
a resurgent nationalism which disputes the former. But does it really? 
Rather, is not this striving for regional or ethnic loyalty a deep desire 
for man both to see himself mirrored in his immediate community thus 
enabling him to meet the larger one. What aggravates the problem is not 
man’s need for personal face-to-face trusting relationships but the fact that 
these in turn are too often tied to economic, social, political and military 
divisions. It is at this point that men turn this necessary relationship 
against one another in organized acts of selfishness and hatred. Here again, 
surely, the Church can indicate both by example and involvement that 
men can live in both the microcosm and the macrocosm while doing justice 
to both. However, I would be remiss if I did not offer some basic thoughts 
on our present structures for decision making in society. Because of the 
increasing growth and complexity of governments it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to determine who has taken responsibility for the decisions 
that are made. For what has been described as responsible government it 
seems increasingly difficult to find who is responsible. Whether the issue 
is inflation, unemployment, Biafra or the F.L.Q.; who can act and what 
are the possibilities for change? 

We are caught in a vicious circle of isolation and reaction in which 
the political systems are unable to incorporate within themselves the shape 
of change necessary to relate adequately to man’s social and political needs. 
While it may seem appropriate to some to preserve a system basically 
evolved on the basis of a society that had little formal education, almost 
no regular communication and an unspoken concept of government which 
required it to attend to issues on the periphery of man’s existence, it is 
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without doubt ludicrous to pretend that this system, as presently con- 
stituted, cam meet even the minimal requirements for a man come of 
age who not only demands but needs a political system in which he can 
genuinely participate, make decisions and ultimately be accountable. 
For man’s basic need today is not that oft-sloganed word “participation”; 
rather it is to be accountable. Unless men can be accountable can they 
be truly men? And as long as procedures and bureaucracies are incapable 
of trusting, can there be any genuine politics in our time? 


Parallel Politics 


As is the case so often in society where systems fail, men innovate new 
structures. If Parliaments and governments are alienated and.aloof then 
people will create their own politics. I mentioned earlier that we are 
experiencing in our time parallel societies. I believe we are also experi- 
encing parallel politics. There is no doubt that the sudden birth of 
thousands of community action groups on this continent is the new 
politics of our era. Whether it be at the level of dealing with slum land- 
lords or organizing a national protest on foreign policy, they have proved 
that power with the people can and will, in fact, create social and political 
change. 

While it would be inaccurate to describe these groups as either fully 
effective or responsible, they have established some basic ground rules for 
politics both now and in the future. They insist that the concept of 
representational politics or elected and appointed meritocracies are umac- 
ceptable in today’s world and that men must and will have power over 
their own lives and will be held accountable for their own social systems. 
It is difficult for one who spends so much of his time in the rarified 
atmosphere of Parliament Hill to discern all that is happening on the 
battlefield of modern-day society but you cannot mistake that the ground 
is trembling beneath you. 
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Dental Service for All The People 
Dr. Murray CornisH 


Dentist, Toronto 


The Need is Great 


Ladies and gentlemen, I’m truly honour- 
ed to have been invited here today. I am in 
general practice in Toronto and have no 
qualifications for this talk, other than thirty- 
two years of practice and an interest in the 
well-being of people. Trying to talk about 
dentistry in the context of treatment for all 
the people is a difficult task, and if Justice 
Dalton Wells and the Hon. John Munroe 
seem to have been vague these last few days 
in their reports, then you will have to for- 
give me. We all agree on one thing, all the 
people are not getting the dentistry they 
desire. 

I will attempt to give you some of my 
personal views, what I expect organized 
dentistry and the government might do. At 
school I was taught that one-third of the public went to the dentist 
regularly, one-third occasionally when they had pain, and one-third stayed 
away under all circumstances. I quote this to give you the reason for an 
impending dental manpower shortage. In Toronto, there are few places 
that a person can go to have a toothache taken care of. If you are without 
a family dentist and need care, you can call the Academy of Dentistry and 
they will put you in touch with one of their duty dentists. This is a fee- 
for-service arrangement, and you need to pay the dentist his usual fee, 
usually at the time of treatment. What if you have very little or no funds? 
What do you do? 


Limited Care 


The Dental College on Elm Street will take you on an emergency 
basis just once. They accept very few people for complete treatment. Most 
hospitals in Toronto will take care of a person with a toothache, probably 
once only, in order to alleviate the pain, but they often refer the patient 
back to the Academy emergency service. Some hospitals demand the full 
fee for the service if they do perform it. The others are somewhat in a 
quandary. Since OHSIP in Ontario, the character of out-patients services 
in hospitals has changed, and it is very difficult to just walk in and get 
dental care. 

Welfare recipients can get care, but they are on a monthly quota 
system and the fee paid to the dentist varies from month to month, and 
can be as low as 60 per cent of the prearranged fee schedule. I have some 
of these in my practice, and I can’t afford to take too many of them. 

In British Columbia, there are clinics run by the profession in order 
that low-income patients can get dentures at a reduced cost, which is 
subsidized by the government. Of course, maybe only a few people really 
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want complete dental care, so the government doesn’t respond with any 
programme. Well, obviously, they are now responding, according to the 
papers of the last two days. Recently, General Motors would not include 
a dental prepaid care programme in their union contract because, the 
president said: “Dentistry is a personal problem and should be dealt with 
on a personal basis.” 

The government, for their part, often builds hospitals without dental 
facilities. Jt is a tough thing when you are an in-patient in a hospital and 
there are no facilities to help you. Of course, among our socially conscious 
students in the Health Sciences, there is a growing awareness of this prob- 
lem and dental and medical facilities were set up in a multidiscipline 
community health centre in Toronto. There, the people from a low- 
income housing project get the kind of interested care from their dentist 
and physician that they really deserve. 


Students Help 


The dental students are on a volunteer basis, keep a three-chair unit 
going four or five evenings a week. They are supervised by Faculty of 
Dentistry teachers, also on a volunteer basis, and even the Dean of 
Dentistry has been there taking his turn. Here, people can come, and 
paying two dollars get complete dental care, and if they don’t have the 
two dollars, they can pay a dollar, or fifty cents, or nothing. The concept 
of community health centres are now being looked into all across the 
country and are beginning to spring up in other provinces. In Ontario 
the health centre concept receives the full support of the profession and 
the government. And the government has been looking closely at this 
multidiscipline concept as a means of delivering health care to the public 
—a kind of group practice. I believe this is the way it will be done in the 
future. They may call them family practice units when they are in a 
hospital, or community health centre, when they are out in the com- 
munity. They may be staffed by salaried people, and I think this will be 
the trend in the future, or by people on a fee for service basis. The entire 
concept of a three-level, group-practice, total-care programme is in the 
wind for the future. 


Multidiscipline Service 


The multidiscipline means medical, dental, physiotherapy, nursing, 
psychological, social service groups all working together to bring the 
community and their people a total and complete concept of health care. 
The second level would be the level of referral by the first group to 
surgeons, internists, specialists. In dentistry it would be the oral surgeons, 
the orthodontist, or the periodontist. The third level would probably be 
for the more sophisticated procedures, either surgical or diagnostic. 

Dentistry itself is changing. Jt 7s becoming more preventative oriented 
and, as time goes on, this will be the major concern of the dental profes- 
sion. This educating of the people to understand health and to motivate 
them into action. Education for prevention may have to be geared to the 
total education system. I cannot see us, in the long run, really denting 
the dental health problem very significantly without an intensive research 
as well as a preventative program. 
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Fluoridation Has Helped 


For example, almost everything we do in the field of dental care is 
overwhelmed by two factors—the presence of sucrose or sugar which causes 
cavities, and the absence of fluoride which leaves the teeth unprotected. 
If we do add fluoride to the communal water supplies, this has a very 
significant effect, but this has its limitations because of the dietary aspects. 
I quote our new Dean of Dentistry at the University when he says, “It is 
becoming more apparent than ever that somehow we have to modify the 
sucrose molecule or modify the intake of sucrose in a way that will sub- 
stantially reduce dental cavities.” At the moment, the demand for dental 
services of all types is nearly met. But if a denticare program was estab- 
lished then we would not be able to deliver the required services. That is 
why the emphasis on prevention is so important. 

At the present time, in Toronto!, there is a reduction of nearly 100 
per cent in the Grade I children without caries. | know the government 
is planning a prepared dental programme for children up to the age of 
eight or ten. Because a large portion of these children have been in areas 
with fluoride in the water supply their teeth are healthier and the 
programme could proceed without creating either a financial or manpower 
crisis. To give you an idea of the cost of a total care program in Ontario, 
these figures were published in one of our journals in Ontario in 1969. 
Ontario spent three hundred and fifty-eight million dollars for a medical 
programme, a dental and pharmaceutical programme which would mean 
drugs and dentistry for the entire group would be another two hundred 
and fifty million dollars—that’s over half a billion dollars. I don’t know if 
our economy could stand this. 


Shortage of Manpower 

As to manpower, could we do all the work required to be done? I 
think we, the dentists, would need assistance. I have no doubt at all that 
we are going to have to change the training of auxiliary personnel so 
that they can assist in the delivery of those services that can easily and 
safely be delegated to such personnel. I believe these people will be able 
to place a filling after it has been prepared by a dentist, take impressions 
for study cast, take dental x-rays, they’re presently cleaning teeth, do 
many other jobs that require technical skills rather than diagnostic or 
clinical judgments. These type of people are now being trained and tested 
in Prince Edward Island. 

The army has been using this type of auxiliary for a number of years 
and it’s their work that’s being used as a basis for a study. They have 
what are called “dental therapists” and they have proven, if used wisely 
and under competent supervision, to provide a greater production result, 
without risk of loss of quality. So now we know how we might get more 
dentistry done and how we might proceed in doing it without too great 
a financial shock. 


A Changing Role 


Now, what about the future? J think we will change from a profes- 
sion that mostly does fillings and extracts teeth to one where we will 
totally prevent dental disease and thus preserve teeth. It will take us 


1Toronto has had a fluoride water treatment program since 1962. 
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possibly ten to twenty years, despite Gordon Sinclair, to arrive at this 
state. I know that some dental schools, in areas of the United States, where 
the water is fluoridated, are having difficulty now in getting patients to 
fill the necessary dental school requirements. The prevalence of dental 
disease will diminish and the number of teeth lost through dental caries 
and periodontal disease will be dramatically reduced. Then, we will have 
the obvious problem, of maintaining this larger complement of teeth in 
a larger and greater number of people. 

Prevention will remain a central theme for the future. I am sure in 
the future you will see the development of a material which will bond 
itself to enamel and dentyne and revolutionize the dental technique of 
restoring teeth. And possibly you won’t even have to have your teeth 
drilled. They'll just flow this beautiful material into the grooves, prior 
to their decaying, and it will protect the teeth. It’s a wonderful concept, 
and a great deal of money and work has been done by the National Insti- 
tute of Health in Washington. And as a matter of interest, they are study- 
ing the adhesive quality of barnacles on ships. They’re having difficulty in 
getting things to adhere to a wet surface—did you every try to glue some- 
thing to something that’s damp or moist, paint won't stick to a wet 
surface, but barnacles will. And they’ve been working for a good number 
of years attempting to find out what adhesive there is in a barnacle that 
will adhere to a wet surface. And I think they’ve nearly arrived at a 
solution. They’re close to it. I’m beginning to see the first signs of it in 
the profession. Maybe I'll need to get another job! 

This will make the use of dental auxiliaries simpler and so expand 
the dental work force, and as I said before, they will be part of the health 
team. In Ontario, the Minister of Health is bringing into effect what is 
called the Health Disciplines Regulations Board, and this is a new concept. 
Attempting to bring the community involved in the delivery of health 
care. And he’s setting this up. It consists of five to seven lay people, not 
professional people. Professional people will not serve on the committee, 
probably because of a conflict of interests. They will be directly respon- 
sible to the Minister of Health. Professional colleges like the Royal College 
of Dental Surgeons, which are the licensing board appointed by the 
government to license myself and other dentists, would come under the 
jurisdiction of this Regulations Board and the College itself would have 
15 per cent of its membership lay people. And so they would have part 
of the responsibility of delivering the health care, which I think is a good 
idea. 

The following major principles—there are about forty-eight principles 
involved—most of them relating to the dentists and the things they’re 
going to do to us, but the two major principles, I think, are: (1) that 
public interest should be basic to the regulation of the health disciplines 
—this is as is quoted from his statements, and (2) the rights of individuals 
to use the practitioner of their own choice be respected. And as I said 
before, this is an attempt to give a part of the responsibility for health 
care to the community. 


P.E.I. Plan 


The concept of the dental assistant with expanded duties is being 
tested in Prince Edward Island. Their auxiliaries are working under the 


1Gordon Sinclair referred to fluoride as “rat poison”. 
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supervision of dentists and increasing the productivity of the dentist as 
well as possibly reducing the cost. 

The building of dental schools is a slow and costly process and the 
obtaining of staff is difficult because teachers aren’t too well paid and 
need an exceptional amount of degrees of training. The dentists raise 
money with the Canadian Fund for Dental Education to help train 
teachers. 


Conclusion 


There is a tremendous amount of interest. People want to get into 
dentistry. They have three and four hundred applicants. But there aren’t 
places to train them. That’s why they’re turning to other areas of dental 
therapists and auxiliaries to assist in increasing productivity without the 
need of increasing the number of dentists, or at least they will increase 
the number of dentists but not to the degree they would have to without 
the auxiliary services. 


Comments on the Proposed Young Offenders Act— 
Bill C192 


G. P. JOHNSTONE, B.P.H.E., LL.B. 


Barrister, with the law firm of Martin and Gravely, Toronto 


Thank you for this invitation to discuss this proposed legislation with 
you. It is my intention to chat briefly about the Act and then open the 
subject up for questions and discussion. 


Some Cases Cited—1905 


If I might cite to you a statement made by the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court in 1905, when dealing with a young offender—or a juvenile delin- 
quent as he was then called—who had been brought before the court and 
found to be a delinquent. The following statement was made by~ the 
Appeal Court where one of the issues was the failure to follow proper 
procedure in the court of first instance, and the argument was put forward 
that the child had not had due process of law. The court said, “The child 
could not have been without due process of law for the constitutional 
guarantee is that no one charged with a criminal offence shall be deprived 
of life, liberty or property without due process of law. To save a child 
from becoming a criminal, or from continuing a career of punishment and 
disgrace, the legislature may surely provide for the salvation of such a 
child if its parents be unable or unwilling. The natural parent needs no 
process to temporarily deprive its child of its liberty, to save it and to 
shield it from the consequences of persistence in a career of waywardness. 
Nor is the State, compelled to take the place of the father for the same 
purposes, required to use a particular process. When the child gets there 
and the court with its power to save it determines tts salvation, it is imma- 
terial how it got there. The Act simply provides how children who ought 
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to be saved may reach the court to be saved. The Act is not for the trial 
of a child charged with a crime, but is mercifully to save it from such an 
ordeal if the child’s own good and the best interests of the state justify 
such a solution.” (Italics are the speaker’s) 

The purpose of the legislation in question aforesaid is set out clearly 
to “save the child”. This Pennsylvania legislation is essentially on all fours 
with the present Juvenile Delinquents Act. 


Another Case—1967 


Let us now look at another situation which came before the United 
States Supreme Court in 1967. A fifteen-year-old boy charged and found 
to be “a juvenile delinquent’”’ because he was alleged to have made lewd 
telephone calls to a neighbour. The penalty for an adult in these circum- 
stances would have been a fine of $100, or sentence of two months in jail. 
In order to convict an adult of this offence it would have been necessary 
to conduct a full trial including the presentation of witnesses by the 
prosecution, and the opportunity to cross-examine these witnesses, by the 
accused or his counsel, the opportunity of the accused to present his own 
evidence and rebuttal of the prosecution’s case. Evidence obtained from 
the accused by trickery, by threats, or by a promise of reward (which might 
include a promise of a minimal sentence) would by law be excluded. In 
any event an adult so charged need only create a reasonable doubt in the 
mind of a trier of fact and an acquittal would result. 

The young lad who was the subject of the United States Supreme 
Court ruling in 1967 was convicted merely on the information of police 
officers written down in a statement and read into court by a probation 
officer who was in court. There is some possibility that the boy made an 
admission somewhere along the line, but the circumstances in which the 
admission was made are not clear, although it appears to be clear that 
the boy was not advised that he need not make these admissions. The boy 
was adjudged to be a “delinquent”’. 

The court in order to save the boy sent him to a training school until 
his 2lst birthday. The effect of this was a sentence whereby. the boy was 
incarcerated for six years in a training school in order to save and train 
him. 

Upon reviewing the facts in this case the United States Supreme 
Court in its decision stated that in light of the present state of our social 
sciences, in light of the overburdening of the facilities available to treat 
young people, that the term “treatment” in its practical effects might well 
be equated with the term “punishment or penalty”; and that the prog- 
nosis of a successful “treatment” under today’s circumstances is minimal. 

When one compares the results in the two cases previously mentioned 
it would appear that the hopes of 1905 have been dashed upon the rocks 
of reality in 1967. 


Attempted Safe Guards 


The current legislation, Bill C192, very shortly to come before the 
House for second reading has in effect attempted to enact into legislation 
the procedural safeguards that the United States Supreme Court discussed 
in the application of Galt. It has limited itself to dealing with young 
offenders. In many respects, if one looks at Bill C192, it becomes obvious, 
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I would suggest, that the Federal Government has basically said, ‘“‘We 
have a Criminal Code. The Criminal Code sets out that people who act 
in certain ways, if they are found, after a proper trial to have committed 
the act, shall be dealt with in a certain manner. And the limitations in 
the manner in which a person can be dealt with are set out in the 
Criminal Code.’’ An addendum has been added to the Criminal Code set- 
ting out that a child who is alleged to have committed a certain act and 
is found by a judge, or a trier of fact, in a hearing where proper pro- 
cedures are followed, to have committed this offence, shall be dealt with 
in a manner as set out in Bill C192. 

The whole concept of Bill C192 is geared to the young offenders, the 
young person who commits an “offence”. An “offence” under the new 
Act means “an offence created by an Act of the Parliament of Canada or 
by any ordinance, rule, order, regulation or by-law made thereunder or 
a criminal contempt of court other than in the face of the court”. But 
basically it’s an offence created by an Act of Parliament of Canada, and 
therein, I would submit, lies the difference in the Young Offenders Act 
and the Juvenile Delinquents Act. The Juvenile Delinquents Act, as it 
now stands, states that a “juvenile delinquent means any child who 
violates any provision of the Criminal Code, or of any Dominion or Pro- 
vincial Statute, or of any by-law or ordinance of any Municipality, or 
who is guilty of sexual immorality or any similar form of vice (so we 
presume that sexual immorality is a form of vice, I guess), or who is liable 
by reason of any other Act to be committed to an industrial school or a 
juvenile reformatory under the provisions of any Dominion or Provincial 
Statute”. So that the child who is found incorrigible or unmanageable 
under the Child Welfare Act becomes a “juvenile delinquent”. A child 
who is sent to Training School, or is liable to be sent to Training School, 
for truancy, under the School Administration Act, becomes a “juvenile 
delinquent.” 


The Intent of the “Old Act” 


Now the Juvenile Delinquent Act, I would suggest, the old Act—if 
we can refer to it that way as opposed to the proposed legislation—was an 
Act that was geared and designed with the express purpose of working 
with young persons. It was a young persons Act, or a children’s Act. It 
was a very broad piece of legislation, giving the courts discretion to deal 
with any child who came a cropper with the local police authorities, and 
with whom the local police—and not only the local police, because there 
are social agencies as well, but we talk of local policemen—but with whom 
the local police were not prepared to deal. 


The Intent of Bill C-192 


Bill C192, on the other hand, is concerned only with a restricted 
and restrictive group of children. That is, those children who are young 
offenders. Upon finding a person is an offender, and is between the ages 
of ten and seventeen, then the court is required to deal with them accord- 
ing to the terms of the new legislation. So that Bill C192 becomes a 
procedural guideline for dealing with young criminals or little league 
offenders and only with that group of children. And I would submit that 
with that philosophy in mind, with that restriction in mind, it is apparent, 
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I think, that the Federal Government in this legislation is saying to the 
Province “that we quite agree that children often act out in such a way 
that they need help and demonstrate that they are children in need of 
protection, because they breach a Municipal by-law, or because they breach 
a Provincial statute, or because they’re truant from school, or any number 
of other reasons; we have no doubt at all that this child needs help; but 
the responsibility for assisting this child is the responsibility of the Prov- 
ince’, with the result that the Federal Government has handed back a 
very broad part of the responsibility which it assumed under the old 
legislation to the Province, and has restricted itself to dealing only with 
“young offenders”. 


A Personal Viewpoint 


Now from my point of view, and now we’re into the area of indi- 
vidual bias, this is all my point of view, I represent no one but myself and 
maybe not that too well. From my point of view, for some purposes I 
find this a very honest piece of legislation. I find it much more honest 
in its terminology, much more honest in its approach, than the Juvenile 
Delinquents Act, because it admits tacitly that the people who are being 
dealt with are offenders and are considered as offenders. 

The child who today appears before the Juvenile Court in Toronto 
and is found to be a delinquent may well find it difficult in years to come 
to get a job where he will require a bond, because bonding companies 
can now obtain information as to findings of delinquency and they are 
refusing to bond people who have been found to be delinquents. I would 
submit that a finding of “delinquency” under the present legislation, in 
layman’s language, is tantamount to a conviction. And I think that the 
practical effect of the present operation of the court, brought on because 
of the limitations in terms of physical and financial resources, and trained 
personnel, has been to, in effect, operate a court for little league criminals 
but under the guise of the excellent and exciting and desirable philosophy 
as set out in the old Act—of attempting to act in the best interests of the 
child. 

The old Act says this is what we’re trying to do: “This Act should 
be liberally construed to the end that its purpose may be carried out, 
namely, that the care and custody and discipline of a juvenile delinquent 
shall approximate, as nearly as may be, that which should be given by its 
parents, and that as far as practicable, every juvenile delinquent shall be 
treated not as a criminal but as a misdirected and misguided child and 
one needing aid, encouragement and assistance”. This is the purpose of 
the existing Juvenile Delinquents Act. 

The new Act says—the proposed legislation says—““This Act shall be 
liberally construed to the end that where a young person is found under 
Section 29 to have committed an offence, he will be dealt with as a mis- 
directed and misguided young person, requiring help, guidance, encour- 
agement, treatment and supervision, and to that end, the care, custody 
and discipline of that young person will approximate as nearly as may 
be that which should be given by such a young person’s parents”. Not 
too much difference in the two pieces of legislation, but the very prag- 
matic approach that the present legislation has taken, I think, is to 
present itself in light of what the practical limitations are today; what 
the practical effect of a conviction in Juvenile Court is today; to admit 
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that, and to admit that so far as they are concerned—and when I say 
“they” I mean the Federal Government under this legislation—it intends 
to do that part of the job which constitutionally is its responsibility, that 
is, dealing with offenders, and in dealing with young offenders only it 
has left the issue of children in need of protection to the responsibility 
of the individual Provinces to do this latter part of the job. The resources 
available vary from Province to Province. 

Those are the statements that I have to make on the new legislation. 
I’m sure there are a number of specific questions that you have. I won't 
pretend to be able to answer them, but I will at least try to listen to them. 


The Division of Mission in Canada 
Rev. DONALD G. RAy 
Deputy Secretary, General Council, The United Church of Canada 


The history of the Division of Mission 
in Canada, most of you know, and I say 
this because you’re in it right at the begin- 
ning. That’s its history. You will know that 
the 23rd General Council—that’s the one 
before this one—made provision for a com- 
mittee to integrate the boards and commit- 
tees of the Divison of Congregational Life 
and Work. The same General Council 
authorized the formation of a division which 
might be known as the Division of Church 
in Society, which was to embrace the major 
functions of the Board of Home Mission 
and the Board of Evangelism and Social 
Service. These two committees, working 
independently, came to the conclusion that 
there should be one division, because it 
seemed clear that nurture and outreach, 
faith and action, life and work, mission and service, all belong together. 
And then it was at the meeting of the executive of General Council in 
November 1969 that the new division committee was appointed to assess 
the implications of implementing a new division which would (a) ensure 
continuance of all essential and desirable functions and responsibilities 
of the affected boards and committees; (b) develop the structure of the 
new division and its lateral and vertical relationships in the Church—I 
don’t know what the vertical relationships were supposed to mean, you 
know, if you keep going up or down there are some real hot destinies 
there, eh—and propose a plan and timetable for the establishment of the 
new division and all related actions required. 


Design for the Future 


So the committee got on with the job. It became apparent that the 
style of operation required in a new division should be for the future. 
This meant that it would have to have a strong purpose or goal. Structures 
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should be flexible and this was understood, as I take it, to mean consulta- 
tive, that it should give resource support, that it should have some 
specialized services, that it should plan in the context of national and 
world perspectives. It was also expected that there would be a shift of 
responsibility to conference, presbytery and pastoral charge. It would 
certainly mean an integration of the main functions of Congregational 
Life and Work and the Board of Home Missions, together with the 
transfer of some functions to other divisions. And, as I’ve already said, 
it would mean an interrelationship of nurture and outreach, with a style 
of operation that would be using task groups and staff clusters, so there 
would be staff flexibility, but with a sense of a one division operation. 
There would be the possibility of short-term involvement in projects 
requiring special competence and there would also be expected a reduc- 
tion in duplication of services. Other basic assumptions in the develop- 
ment of the new division were to be an integrated involvement of the 
laity, both in terms of making policy and setting goals and objectives. 
There should also be consultative communication for cooperative plan- 
ning at all levels of church operation. And there was an insistence that 
the whole should be kept in some theological perspective. 


I think a good phrase to describe the concept of the new division was 
that it should be a dynamic form and in order for it to come into being 
and work, there would be an upgrading of capabilities within the division 
for research, for leadership development, for social animation and for the 
development of policy for the Church, rather than spending a lot of time 
dealing with administrative procedures. As I understand it a good deal 
of time was taken by the new division committee in its meetings dealing 
with field staff capability, with the following coming out as the basic needs 
in this area: 


—that there should be in each conference one person to coordinate and 
supervise the work related to the division. 

—that there should be additional staff according to need and according to 
available budget. 

Now the new division concluded its work by presenting the design 
concept, and certain recommendations concerning staff and a time 
schedule to the meeting of the 24th General Council, just concluded. As 
you read the report you will see that the new division committee did some 
duplication of its own. It prepared recommendations to the General 
Council concerning staff and time schedule and you'll also see that it 
prepared resolutions to be presented to the General Council concerning 
the approval and acceptance of the new division, with recommendations 
concerning its name and the continuity of essential functions. You'll also 
be able to read a couple of separate statements—one by Jock Milne and 
one by Don Smith. 

You'll be interested to know that the action of General Council was 
to approve substantially the recommendations and resolutions that had 
been prepared by the new division committee. And so I’ll just go through 
them, first of all noting that a special sessional committee was appointed 
at General Council to consider the report. Rev. George Morrison was 
appointed chairman of that committee and there was representation from 
all of the conferences and you'll also be interested to know and be glad 
that you weren’t serving on the committee, it met seven times during the 
meetings of General Council. 
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Now, what were the recommendations that finally came and were 
accepted? To approve the new division in general accordance with the 
principles, the design concept, and the structure developed by the new 
division, subject to some provisions: (a) that General Council make pro- 
vision for careful, continuing review of the divisions of the Church—not 
just the Division of Mission in Canada, but the divisions; and (b) the 
implicit assumption of communication between conferences, presbyteries, 
lay organizations and congregations should become explicit so that the 
new division has a primary responsibility to develop effective links with 
congregations as regional structures permit. 

General Council acted to approve the name, the Division of Mission 
in Canada, and to declare that the Board of Home Mission and the Divi- 
sion of Congregational Life and Work cease to have separate identity 
and become fully integrated upon the inauguration of the Division of 
Mission in Canada, recognizing that some functions may be transferred 
to other divisions. 


“Musts” for New Division 


To provide officers for the division, a secretary and two deputy secre- 
taries, of whom one should be a man and one a woman and ten associate 
secretaries, one-third being men and one-third being women. And then 
they did say, and you figure this out mathematically too, eventually at 
least half of these officers should be lay persons. What’s half of thirteen? 

Then to request the Implementation Committee to recommend re- 
quired staff in Categories 7 to 13. General Council did withdraw from 
the proposed structure a provision for up to five specially oriented field 
staff who were to be related more particularly to secular organizations, 
through socio-political involvement and would have been crossing con- 
ference bounds. That was withdrawn from the recommendation. 

And then, of course, to authorize the appointment of clerical staff as 
recommended and approved. 

Also, to approve the inauguration of the Division of Mission in 
Canada in January, 1972, and in this connection, to approve the time 
schedule subject to necessary modifications. 

To appoint an implementation committee, a staffing committee, and 
an overview committee. 

General Council changed the time of the appointment of the secretary 
and the deputy secretary, not by much, mind you, just from February 1971 
to early March 1971 and changed the time of the inception of procedures 
for establishing membership for the division from March Ist, 1971 to 
March, 1971. 

Also it empowered the Executive and Sub-executive of the General 
Council to act upon the recommendation. 

Requested the Executive of General Council to receive regular reports 
from the Implementation Committee. 

It also acted to enable the continuum of function which will be to 
transfer the essential functions of the Board of Home Missions, the Divi- 
sion of Congregational Life and Work, including its constituent bodies, 
and you know what they are, and also to transfer to the Division of 
Mission in Canada all funds and other assets now belonging to or held by 
or in trust for, and also any funds or assets hereafter acquired. These are 
all to be transferred. 
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Rev. George Morrison and the presidents of the conferences were 
appointed the committee to nominate the three committees and to estab- 
lish their terms of reference, namely, the Overview Committee, the Staffing 
Committee and the Implementation Committee. 


The Immediate Situation 


The Sub-executive of General Council at its meeting last week 
struggled with the immediate situation, which it to get the Staffing Com- 
mittee working and the Executive of General Council some months ago 
had recognized that this would be a special situation and the procedures, 
the normal procedures of the Vacancies Committee would have to be 
changed somewhat. And so the action has been taken to get the Staffing 
Committee at work, immediatetly. The Implementation Committee will 
follow along very quickly, we hope. The Overview Committee is not under 
the same pressure of time but will begin to work as soon as it’s possible. 


New Role of E.&S.S. 


In the present section of the Manual—Sections 476 and 477—it is stated 
concerning the Board of Evangelism and Social Service, “within the Divi- 
sion of Congregational Life and Work and subject to its general policy, 
decisions and planning, there shall be a Board of Evangelism and Social 
Service and the duties of the Board shall be: 


(a) to give leadership to the Church in co-operation with the ministers 
and the courts of the Church in the promotion of evangelism, the de- 
velopment of the spiritual life and work of the Church and the 
applications of the principles of the Gospel of Jesus as the whole of 
life, including the political, economic, social and moral aspects; 


(b) to have the care of all redemptive and welfare institutions and homes 
for the aged. 


On the basis of that simple, understandable statement of role, look 
what you’ve done. Jack Leng, at least, smiles. Thanks, Jack! Now, in 
the Division of Mission in Canada the statement on roles says, “In accord- 
ance with Division policies and priorities—and this is with reference to 
the Department of Church in Society: 


to develop plans and strategy in the area of evangelism and social 
concern, 

to give leadership ... and soon... 

to provide for committees and task forces as may be required, 


to make recommendations to the Division or its executive, 

with the consent of the chairman and secretary of the Division to 
make recommendations to the Executive and Sub-executive of the 
General Council. 


And then there’s a further statement on this on pages 52 and 53 of 
the report, under the heading “Activities—with supporting staff of the 
Department of Church in Society” and there are five main headings: 


planning and strategy for evangelism and the Church’s witness on 
public moral and social issues, 
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responsibility for lay involvement, 


research and resource in support of the responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment, 


community and Church animation, 
institutional and social administration. 


Now in terms of reference, I like to check on the verbs that are used, 
and in this connection, under “Planning and Strategy for Evangelism and 
the Church’s Witness on Public Moral and Social Issues,” these are the 
operative verbs—‘‘to give leadership”, “to engage in research’, “to initiate” 
experiments in new models and styles of the church’s evangelical and 
prophetic ministry, “to give” guidance, “to be responsible” for developing 
the relation of the Church to secular, political, economic and social struc- 
tures in order to enable the Church’s evangelical and prophetical witness 
to be effective in these contexts. Would you interpret these as restrictive 
directives? Can you imagine Clarke MacDonald, or Gordon Stewart, or 
Arch McCurdy, or even Bea Wilson interpreting such terms of reference 
in any restrictive way? Can you imagine the people who will be appointed 
as officers in the Division of Mission in Canada who will have some re- 
sponsibility for the work of the Department of Church in Society giving 
a marrow or restrictive interpretation to such terms of reference? And 
then the simple present tense of the verbs is not used in the “2”, “3”, and 
“4”, and “5” general headings for activities, but they’re activities. So, for 
what it’s worth to you now, I do not think that on the basis of the role 
and activities of the Department of Church in Society of the Division of 
Mission in Canada, that there need be any fear that the sharpness of the 
thrust that the Church has known through the Board of E. & S.S. will be 
blunted. But the Department of Church in Society is not all the Division 
of Mission in Canada. There is the Department of Christian Development, 
which has a role and activities, with support staff as well. And its role is 
set out in the Report. There are four main headings there: 


—planning and strategy for education and evangelism, 
—responsibility for lay involvement, 

—planning and strategy for leadership development, 
—planning and strategy for Church support. 


And I think it’s worth noting again the operative verbs that are used 
in terms of these activities, as well. I won’t bother to take them now. 


Theological Perspectives 


And then, of course, there’s another part—the task group on theo- 
logical perspectives. And then pushing it back a step further, the Division 
itself has a role, which is stated briefly: ‘“The role of the Division shall be 
to further its agreed purpose by developing overall policies, establishing 
priorities, and maintaining oversight of Division operations appropriate 
to a changing Church and society, and in the context of ecumenical and 
inter-faith concerns, and to this intent to make recommendations to the 
General Council and the Executive and Sub-executive of the General 
Council.” 

Now I mentioned earlier that the phrase which may be thought of as 
describing the style of operation of the Division of Mission in Canada is 
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“a dynamic form’, and on that basis that form should follow function, 
then it will be important in the essential for the functions of the Division 
of Mission in Canada to be stated simply and directly so that they may be 
understood. It will also be essential to have them under review so that 
the dynamic form of the Division may enable the function to happen. I 
was interested to read in.a recent issue of the Christian Century, the 
editorial correspondence from Addis Ababa concerning the World Council 
of Churches. And that Council, as you will know, has been restructuring 
as well, and has developed three main program units to comprehend most 
of the Council’s work—first, Faith and Witness, which has sub-activities, 
Faith and Order, World Mission and Evangelism, Church and Society, 
Dialogue with Men of Other Living Faiths and Theologies; second, Justice 
and Service, with these sub-headings, Churches’ Participation in Develop- 
ment, International Affairs, Program to Combat Racism, Interchurch Aid, 
Refugee and World Service; third, Education in Communication, which 
includes Education, Action for Renewal, Communication and Publication, 
Relations with Regional and National Councils. And then there’s an 
explanatory statement as follows: “The motivating concepts behind this 
plan are—co-ordination, integration, flexibility, manageability, and neces- 
sarily economy. It remains to be seen whether the persons responsible can 
make the new order live up to these laudable goals.” 


Now, I find it’s interesting to note the similarities and dissimilarities 
in the programme of restructuring that’s going on here and in other parts 
of the Church. Here, I mean in our own Church, and in other parts of the 
Church. I've mentioned the phrase “dynamic form” a couple of times, and 
I believe that the form will only be as dynamic as the people who will be 
called to work within it, and the immediate task that the Church has and 
that is being undertaken by the Staffing Committee, of course, is to pro- 
vide the human dynamics. 
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FINDING LIFE’S MEANING 


Why has life lost hope and meaning? 

Selfish pleasures disgust and cloy? 

Man’s proud intellect build towers to heaven, 
Unleashing powers that threaten to destroy. 


Is it true there’s a God who loves me? 
Is it true there’s a church that cares 
For all the inhabitants of this planet? 
If that were so I can go on and dare; 


Dare to meet the challenges life offers, 

Dare to face loss and sorrow undismayed, 
Knowing that God who made and knows me 
Is with me and I need not be afraid. 


Christ has broken the power of evil, 
And exposed it on the Cross; 

In response I want to serve Him 
Who has loved me at such cost. 


As Christ came to seek and win me 

And assure me I’m a child of God, 

So He sends me forth to win my brothers, 
And point them in the path He trod. 


J. R. HORD — 1967 
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FAITH OR FLIGHT 


A. AVOIDING THE ISSUE 
1. The Flight from Human Freedom 


(Extracts from an article “The Denaturization of Human Nature” 
by HeNRy ANDERSON, “The Montreal Star’, May 23, 1970) 


Imprisoned Man 


Despite considerable differences in the backgrounds of the authors, 
and disparities in emphasis and tone, this cycle of books has in common 
certain basic assumptions which, it would seem, may fairly be summarized 
as follows: 

First: All posit that man is limited, “programmed,” imprisoned by his 
animal heritage. 

Second: All these works assume that the doctrine of instincts applies 
equally well to man, apes, reptiles, birds, fish, and insects. 

Third: All imply, and some state flatly, that not only is man not 
superior to other animals as he frequently flatters himself. 


Liberal Optimism and Romantic Fantasies 


Fourth: “Liberal optimism” and “romantic fallacies’—which is to say, 
any viewpoints to the contrary—are bootless or worse than bootless. The 
only hope for man lies in abandoning his deluded efforts to be decent, 
rational, just, and merciful and embracing the fact he is inherently 
irrational and murderous. 

Perhaps one may dismiss Sartre as a mere philosopher when he con- 
tends man is by nature free and there is no exit from his freedom. Perhaps 
one may dismiss Buber as mere Hassidic humanist when he writes: 

“Man is not a centaur, he is man through and through. He can be 
understood only when one knows, on the one hand, that there is some- 
thing in all that is human, including thought, which belongs to the general 
nature of living creatures, and is to be grasped from this nature, while 
knowing, on the other hand, that there is no human quality which belongs 
fully to the general nature of living creatures and is to be grasped exclu- 
sively from it.” 

But one would then still have to argue with Ashley Montagu, who 
first achieved eminence as a tough-minded natural scientist, colleague of 
Julian Huxley’s, and observer of the “culture” of wild birds, who reached 
the mature conclusion that there is a quantum jump from other species to 
Homo sapiens. And one would have to argue with the even tougher- 
minded Nobel Prize-winning geneticist, Joshua Lederberg, who states that 
he has yet to find any evidence in his studies for the inheritance of human 
behavioral characteristics, and specifically repudiates the doctrine of the 
innate depravity of man. And one would have to argue with the five-and- 
a-half-year-old girl who recently told me, in the wisdom of her years, 
“People are better than cats, because people have a sense of humour and 
cats don’t.” 
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The “Killer Ape” Books 


Why did the “killer ape” books sell hundreds of thousands of copies, 
while Fromm’s Revolution of Hope, for example, sold only a few thous- 
and? Why did fashion change so drastically from the 1950’s, when the 
non-fiction best-sellers were Kids Say the Darndest Things by Art Link- 
letter, Twist Twelve and Twenty by Pat Boone, and Only in America by 
Harry Golden, to works of profound helplessness and hopelessness, point- 
ing toward human extinction, and indeed denying that man has ever 
existed as man at all? 


For the sake of discussion, let us say that all the evidence is incon- 
clusive, that the old “heredity vs. environment” controversy is still open, 
and that the final answer on the nature of human nature (or, for that 
matters, animal nature) is not yet vouchsafed us. 

Here is one interpretation of the fact that a great many literate 
persons, during this particular period of time, in this particular social- 
cultural-economic-political setting, have chosen to believe a radically de- 
humanizing body of conjecture about their own natures: man does not yet 
feel entirely comfortable with his distinctive condition, shorn of the 
instinctual gyroscopes which guide other species through most of their 
existence. Man does not yet feel altogether at ease with the requirement 
that he has to decide for himself what he is going to eat, what he shall 
wear, if anything, and every other event in his life, from the most trivial 
to the most momentous. Man does not yet feel secure with his great feel- 
ings of love, or with the fact he has a sense of honor, sense of history, and 
sense of humor that are better than a cat’s. He has, after all, had only a 
short time to grow accustomed to such characteristics. 

The more alternatives there are, and the more information one has 
about each, the more onerous it is to make decisions. Sometimes it grows 
agonizing, and sometimes it seems next to impossible. How much easier to 
let someone else make the choices! How alluring, how beguiling, how 
tempting to search for some force, some agency exterior to ourselves, to 
blame when a decision turns out to be mistaken! 

Probably the most notorious example, within living memory, of man’s 
temptation to avoid the burdens of choice and responsibility was the will- 
ingness of most of the German people to turn over their decision-making 


to Hitler. 


New Priesthood of Psychoanalysis 


How comforting to be able to buy absolution from the new priest- 
hood of psychoanalysis: absolution from the pain of freedom and its 
attendant responsibilities. How comforting to be able to blame everything 
on a universal scenario in which no actor was accountable for his acts: 
boys couldn’t help having problems because they couldn’t help wanting to 
go to bed with their mothers, and kill their fathers, and all the rest of it. 


So a lot of us are giving up. We are yielding to the old temptation. 
We are looking for a way to flee to some womb, some cradle, some person, 
or organization, or theory, which will murmur to us, sweet and low, 
“There, there. Don’t worry. It’s none of your doing. It’s not your fault. 
It’s out of your hands.” 
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The Turn of Astrology 


Something of this sort must account for the spectacle of otherwise 
rational people turning to astrology. The vulgarized modern version of 
astrology offers the completely logic-tight alibi. If one has an unchecked 
temper, is a miser, is unfaithful to his wife, or whatever, he is blameless. 
He was born under the sign of Scorpio, when the moon was in the seventh 
house of Venus, and so forth. But its vogue will be brief, and all but the 
truest true believers will soon be looking for other approaches to the 
problems of being human, for two good and sufficient reasons. First, 
because doctrines of biological determinism, applied intact to man, are 
false: all are helpless to account for the overwhelming evidence which 
anyone can see for himself by looking inward upon the rich, unpredict- 
able, unending dialogue which takes place within himself, and within 
every healthy human being, during virtually every waking moment. There 
is no way man can turn off his brain, and plug into an instinct-board or 
any other kind of equipment which will dictate his actions. Every moment 
is a decision; the sum total of those decisions is a life. 


Fads and Fashions 


Secondly, all the fads and fashions which are momentarily enticing 
because they seem to sanction the denial of responsibility—all the literature 
of “the diminishment of man,” all this will falter and fail, not only because 
it is false, but because it is so unpleasurable and unsatisfying. 


Another Side to Freedom 


There is another side to freedom and responsibility, thought and will 
and choice, besides the terror and pain of it. Sometimes one is bound to 
choose badly, no doubt, but in any lifetime one will sometimes surely 
choose well, too. And therein the unique human joy, and the unique 
human glory. No comfort which any dogma may confer can compare with 
the oceanic feeling of accomplishing something innovative and distinctive; 
of making a difference, even a small difference, through one’s personal 
efforts; of holding fast to one’s own craggy integrity; of disbelieving when 
everyone else believes if that is what one truly feels, of believing when 
everyone else disbelieves, if that is necessary to keep faith with one’s self. 


2. The Flight from Rationality 


(Extracts from an article “Visions of A New Religion,” 
Saturday Review, December 19, 1970) 


Marcia CAvELL, New York University 


The West—Finished 


The temper of the times is apocalyptic. Many of the young—and they 
are not alone—feel that the West is all but finished. Some of them are 
anxious to hurry it along. Others simply prepare to get out from under it. 

Traditionally, prayer and revolution have been the mutually exclusive 
commitments open to someone aware that something was profoundly 
wrong in his world. In the West and in the East, the established church 
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has been the enemy of any kind of social reform. This has been the case 
not only because religious institutions, like any others, tend to get 
“bought” by the powers that be but also because the priest and the rebel 
are turned toward ideologically different poles. Religion counsels us to 
look within for the source of our discontent, which revolution looks out- 
ward to a fundamental change in what it conceives of as an unusually 
repressive social system... . 

In our time, psychoanalysis has offered a third kind of diagnosis of, 
and solution for, human suffering... . 


Political Rebellion 


On the surface, political rebellion now is directed toward ending the 
war in Southeast Asia and the various economic and political evils at 
home. These goals can be talked about in purely political terms. But what 
“the revolution” is after is a far more profound transformation. The 
liberation that the spokesmen for the New Left and for the new theology 
speak about will celebrate illusion—defined as all that which the notion 
of rationality in our culture leaves out—feeling, fantasy, and dream—as 
the true reality. It will reunite what we say with what we think and do, 
feeling with thought, unreason with reason, mind with body, us with 
ourselves and each other. It will join us in genuine community... . 


Astrology 


For many students, the irrationality of a belief or practice is a 
measure of its value. It is perhaps the case that Tarot cards, the I Ching, 
astrology, magic, and the occult in general bespeak a wisdom that the 
West has—to its own loss—ignored. But I have the feeling that what 
accounts for the extraordinary sales of such books in youth communities 
across the nation is a combination of hope and a curiosity about the 
irrational for its own sake that this generation as no other for a long 
time has felt free to indulge. At a deeper level, it is undoubtedly yet an- 
other expression of their overwhelming fear and sense of alienation... . 


If reason must be rejected, so also must language. In his earlier Black 
Skin, White Masks, Fanon said that ‘“‘to speak means above all to assume 
a culture.” In a class society to speak a language is to place one’s self in a 
particular class. But also, and more fundamentally, language codifies and 
transmits, as the philosopher Ludwig Wittgenstein put it, “a form of 
life.” To learn a language is to learn to look at the world in a certain 
way. And if that way is infected, revolution must occur at the level of 
utterance. In a recent article in Ramparts, Tom Hayden remarked that the 
language of the Establishment is depleted. “Often the only words with 
emotional content are those which cannot be spoken or published in the 
‘legitimate’ world.” 


The Mystic Imagination 


Fanon, Marcuse, the Berkeley Free Speech Movement uncovered noth- 
ing new. It is the political aspect of a discovery about the relationship 
between language and the mind to which many people from many disci- 
plines have come in the past 100 years or so. In 1984 George Orwell envi- 
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sioned a society that handled protest not by punishing it but by making 
it nonsensical. And Orwell’s ‘““Newspeak,”’ Marcuse writes, is the language 
of our one-dimensional society, obliterating contradictions, blurring per- 
ceptions, and paralyzing feeling among his examples: “clean bomb,” 
“harmless fallout,” “father of the H-bomb”). 

But a warning that can be stated only in words, that rests on the 
assumption language is the condition of mind in general, and that makes 
sense granted we are not always the “‘dupes’” of the words we speak has 
become for some students the cry that we should get rid of language 
altogether. ‘““Words mean different things to different people,” students 
say. (Of course they do, but the only way we know it is that they also 
mean much the same thing.) “All experiences are subjective.” (No, experi- 
ences are things that subjects have. So?) “There is no such thing as truth. 
There is only my truth!”” They do not think of language as a rather 
miraculous means of communication, but as a barrier. This is one of the 
reasons why they are drawn to the religions of the East, in which the 
mystical element is predominant. Reason, language, and sanity—all are 
given a new meaning in the mystic imagination... . 

In so many ways the young seek communion, while denying the very 
conditions that make it possible: a sharable world, a clear sense of the 
boundaries of one’s self, and a respect for the otherness of others. 


The Manson Cult 

Charles Manson, as he was being held in custody in California last 
spring awaiting trial for his alleged involvement in the Sharon Tate 
murder case, said in an interview in Rolling Stone: “If God is one, what 
is bad? . . . Paranoia is just a kind of awareness. Paranoia is the other 
side of love. Once you give in to paranoia, it ceases to exist... . 

Manson’s “If God is one, what is bad?” parodies the traditional con- 
cern in theology with the problem of evil: If God is good and omnipotent, 
where is evil? 


Manson is an aberration, in himself no different, I am sure, from 
madmen at other places and times. What is different, I think, is that there 
is a significant number of young people—and older ones—who say, and 
half-believe, all of the things he says. The Weatherman faction of the 
Students for a Democratic Society is said to have made a hero of Manson, 
and he has figured as a latter-day saint in some underground newspapers. 
The Manson cult may be only a stepchild of the Woodstock Nation, but 
it is a relation. And there is a warning in that relationship that they, and 
we, need to hear. 


Guilt Complex Denied 


The students I have spoken with generally find the idea of guilt un- 
acceptable in every way. They deny the possibility that they may feel it 
without being aware that they do; they are convinced that the guilt they 
do feel is nothing but the projection into their consciousness of a false 
moral system; and they think that in a healthy society we would be guilt- 
free. 

The East offers a religious view in which guilt does not play such a 
central role as in the West—or at least not to the superficial observer; it 
offers the hope of a sense of total reintegration between the self and its 
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objects of awareness; and it has a religious tradition in which mysticism 
is a more essential and obvious element than in the West. These are the 
reasons why it is so appealing (especially in the forms of yoga and Zen 
Buddhism), I think, to many students now who in a preceding generation 
would probably have had no interest in religion whatever. 


To Love and Be Loved 


The young, like the rest of us, don’t like to feel guilty. They need to 
hope. They want to love and be loved. But granted that society often 
extracts too much in the way of instinctual repression, and that our guilt 
is often excessive and misplaced, still, the insight of religion in the West 
that our capacity for remorse is bound up with our capacity for love seems 
to me an important one. For guilt, it says, is the only way we have of 
recognizing, with feeling, that we have hurt, or have wished to hurt, 
someone we love. And love itself never was easy... . 


3. The Cult of Encounter 


(Extracts from an article by Bruce L. MALIVER, 
The New York Times Magazine, January 3, 1971) 


Julia B. 


Julia B. was 32 years old, attractive, unmarried, and had recently 
ended a lengthy and unsatisfying affair. She was lonely and depressed. 
One friend told her about encounter groups run in New York City by 
one of the founders of the Synanon method of group confrontation. 

She decided to try it. 

The sessions were unlike anything she had ever experienced. “I’m 
learning how to say what’s on my mind and to shout out my feelings and 
be angry,” she told a girl friend. “And the amazing part is that, despite 
the anger, the people in the group draw closer to one another.” 

Three months after she began her group encounter experience, Julia 
killed herself by swallowing several dozen sleeping pills. Though I’ve 
changed her name here, Julia was a real person: she brought me into 
contact for the first time with the dangers of a phenomenon that has, in 
one form or another, invaded just about every level of society in this 
country today—the group-experience encounter culture, which promises 
that if human beings would only be more open and forthright with each 
other, all would be right with themselves and the world. 

Unfortunately, things just don’t happen so easily. What has happened, 
rather, is that a cult preaching humanism and openness, and cloaking 
itself in an aura of pseudo-psychotherapy, is spreading. 


Growth Centers 

Along with the “Human Growth Centers”—which is what the organi- 
zations that thrive on the cult call themselves—churches, public schools, 
universities, prisons and corporations are also running encounter groups. 
Few of the individuals who lead these and other groups have any profes- 
sional credentials or training. 
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In contrast, the recognized post-doctoral training programmes in psy- 
choanalysis and psychotherapy take very seriously their responsibility to 
weed out people whose own disturbances could make them destructive to 
patients. Post-doctoral institute programmes customarily require at least 
four years of intensively supervised training before a therapist is con- 
sidered competent. 

Further, recognizing that the therapist's personality may be his most 
important tool, intensive personal therapy is required for students at 
reputable institutes. When screening a new patient, one of the critical 
decisions the trained therapist makes is whether the patient will provoke 
in him hangups that may work to the detriment of the therapy. No similar 
protections exist through the loosely shaped training and screening proc- 
esses of the encounter movement. 

Encounter “groupers” include just about everyone: teachers, students, 
business executives, housewives, criminals, policemen, drug addicts, doctors, 
lawyers. So many people are participants—better than 6,000,000 according 
to the eminent psychologist Warren Bennis—that organizing and leading 
encounter groups has become fantastically profitable. It could even be 
regarded as a growth industry of the nineteen-seventies. 


A Seedy Place 


At its “First East Coast Weekend” last April, the Esalen Institute of 
Big Sur, Calif., where most encounter techniques were probably first tried, 
attracted as many as 3,000 people to New York City’s Hotel Diplomat, a 
seedy place usually reserved for union strike meetings. Each paid an 
entry fee of $75 for the three-day experience, and, according to Esalen’s 
newspaper advertisements, their fees were tax-deductible and the profits 
were earmarked for scholarships and “research-and-development” funds. 

By no means taking a back seat to Esalen in this business is Daniel M. 
Casriel, who, in his recently purchased half-million dollar townhouse near 
the Waldorf Astoria, claims to treat as many as 800 clients each week. At 
the other extreme, there are free-lance entrepreneurs who fill their apart- 
ments a few nights each week with clients obtained through ads in news- 
papers or by pasting up mimeographed notices on lampposts and aban- 
doned storefronts. Fees may be small, only $2 or $3 per session, but it all 
adds up and helps pay the rent. 

This pay-as-you-go intimacy is a response to the alienation felt by so 
many in our society. 


Emotional “Kicks” 


Many simply turn to encounter groups to experience what they miss 
in their own lives and to raise the emotional intensity level—they want to 
get “turned on.” Living in our highly charged society leaves many of us 
overstimulated and bored; hence the desire for bigger and better emotional 
experiences. Anyone can join a group simply by showing up and paying 
the fee, but not everyone is psychologically healthy and secure enough to 
withstand the emotional pounding he is likely to receive. Nor is there any 
systematic follow-up by the organizers to see whether anything has been 
set in motion which could be detrimental to the individual. I’m certain 
that Julia’s group doesn’t know to this day that she is dead. 
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After Julia’s Death 


My second infuriating contact with the movement’s casual handling 
of people occurred a few months after Julia’s death, when I attended an 
all-day workshop, or “microlab,” run by the Esalen Institute. 


The group was large, about 200 people, and we’d paid $25 each. Our 
leader was William C. Schutz, Ph.D., one of the founders of Esalen and 
probably the country’s best-known exponent of encounter techniques. In 
our stockinged feet, after having been warned that we were each respon- 
sible for our own physical safety, while, paradoxically, at the same time 
being requested to suspend all critical judgment, we were led through a 
series of games calculated, in the jargon of encountering, to “increase 
awareness,” “stimulate emotional attitudes” and “promote interpersonal 
communications.” 


First came a technique for releasing tension in which each person 
stood and screamed as loudly and mindlessly as he could. Probably for 
many it was the first time they’d made such a noise since they were chil- 
dren. “Now wave your arms,” Schutz (from a little raised platform) yelled 
above the din, “and jump up and down in your places.” 

In between the mind-blowing, screaming and jumping were several 
periods of silence and contemplation. Breaking into the final silence, the 
leader told us to introduce ourselves to one another without speaking or 
uttering a sound, and to express through our eyes what we were feeling. 

Next, a period of touching—shaking hands, placing a hand to a face, 
or one cheek to another, or hugging, or grasping each other’s shoulders— 
whichever each person wished. After this, more silent non-verbal inspec- 
tion, so that except for an occasional outburst of embarrassed laughter, 
the only sound was the shuffling of feet as the groupers made contact with 
first one person, then another. 

Schutz stationed 10 people a few feet apart along the walls and asked 
the rest of us to form lines in front of each one. The instructions were 
to ask yourself how dominant or submissive you felt, and using your own 
judgment, to place yourself in your line with the most dominant person 
at the front. “Of course, someone else may not agree with you, and if he’s 
in your spot, get him out of there,” Schutz urged. 

The 10 fights that followed were amazing not only for their sheer 
violence but because, in many cases, women fought like tigers for those 
front, “dominant” spots. 

At this point, little more than 30 minutes after the microlab began, 
the excitement of the group was palpable. We had already dared to do, 
if not the impossible, at least the forbidden. We had jumped, screamed 
and touched each other; we had fought, and had stood in silence and 
contemplated. 


Come Closer 


“Now I want you all, without saying a word, to point to the person 
in your group to whom you feel closest,’’ the leader said as he broke the 
silence with his soft, rich baritone. Arms rose and swung around as if they 
belonged to marionettes. Fingers were pointed. “And now point out the 
person you feel most remote from,” the voice intoned, repeating for 
emphasis: ‘““The person you feel most distant from.” 
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Several seconds passed before anyone noticed that a thin girl in a 
black sweater and blue slacks had begun to tremble. Her face was quite. 
pale, her lips pressed together in a tight, frightened line as she seemed to 
struggle for control of her body. She huddled up and shook with a violence 
made more awful because she did not utter a sound, seized as she was in a 
dramatic psychotic episode which put her completely out of touch with 
herself and her surroundings. 

Later, Schutz had the girl describe her psychotic experience for the 
rest of us. She said that when the others had pointed at her, she felt 
herself alone at the end of a long, dark tunnel, and she was terrorized by 
the thought that she would never be in touch with people again. 

The notion that a group leader need not have any formal psycholo- 
gical training is common. Esalen’s Schutz even feels that the ‘traditional 
professional training—college along with some form of graduate education, 
such as a Ph.D. in psychology, an M.D. or an MS. in social work, plus 
advanced specialization in psychotherapy—actually discourages the quali- 
ties needed in a good leader. 

Academic training tends to create or reinforce a tendency to be overly 
intellectual and remote, he says. What really is needed is a leader who is 
informal, warm and human, and who does not hide behind a facade of 
professionalism. The fallacy in Schutz’s reasoning, of course, is that a 
group therapist need not be remote just because he’s trained and licensed. 

Most mental health professionals, for their part, have taken a skep- 
tical, if not downright negative, position on the movement. The American 
Group Psychotherapy Association last year alerted its members to the 
abuses and dangers of untrained encounter practitioners. Each of the 
dozen large professional meetings I’ve attended in the last two years has 
had at least one session devoted to some critique of the encounter move- 
ment or its games, and a recent isssue of the Eastern Group Psychotherapy 
Society Newsletter was devoted largely to a critique cf the cult. 


Danger 


Most people certainly will not break down with a psychosis as a 
result of an encounter group. For the majority of the “normal” people 
whom the organizers wish to attract, encountering will be little more than 
an unusually intense emotional experience, similar to the impact that can 
come from a touching movie, a great play or a fine weekend of skiing with 
close friends. Others will confront surprising and disturbing parts of their 
psyches but will probably handle them fairly well, or cover them up again 
in a few days. 

But the greatest danger exists for the person who does need psycho- 
therapy, and doesn’t realize it until he’s hit with a bad encounter trip. 
Even worse, the person may think he’s getting therapy, when what he’s 
really getting is bad medicine. 


In the Nude 


For the true encounter aficionado, one who has encountered almost 
everything else, there are marathons held in swimming pools with everyone 
in the nude. Participants in these will, with their clothes already off, have 
a head start toward peeling away the “barriers to emotional intimacy,” 
explains a flyer mailed by the Los Angeles-based Paul Bindrim and 
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ENCOUNTER “GAMES” 


Here is a guide to a few of the 
most common “games” played by 
encounter groups: 


Blind-Leading: 

Done in pairs; usually one part- 
ner acts as if he were blind, deaf 
and dumb, and the other partner 
leads him around using only body 
signals for communication. Then 
the partners exchange places. De- 
signed to bring out and deal with 
feelings of dependency, and lack 
of trust. 


Breaking-In: 

Ten or 12 people form a tight 
circle with arms and legs locked, 
and one person tries to fight his 
way into the center of the circle. 
Presumably this allows social out- 
casts to overcome their sense of 
isolation by forcing themselves 
into the midst of other people. 


Breaking-Out: 


Same as breaking-in, except the 
odd man is inside the circle and 
tries to fight his way out. This 
presumably helps people who are 
excessively inhibited by social con- 
straints to experience release. 


Hold-Down: 


All the members of the group 
forcibly hold one person down on 
the ground, to dramatize an in- 
dividual’s sense of constraint and 
powerlessness. Has been known 
to generate severe panic and psy- 
chotic episodes. 


Talk-to-Your-Headache: 

Technique borrowed from Ges- 
talt therapy, in which one is en- 
couraged to strike up a dialogue 
between painful body parts and 
the rest of the personality. Based 
on the notion that all physical 
discomfort results from emotional 
conflict and can be alleviated 
through making the conflict ex- 
plicit. 


Crotch Eyeballing: 

Special technique in nude mara- 
thons. The entire group surrounds 
each person in turn and closely 
examines his or her genitals. Sup- 
posedly this exercise reduces the 
shame connected with having 
one’s privates looked at, or doing 
the looking. 


Eyeball-to-Eyeball: 

In pairs, participants kneel or 
stand toe-to-toe, and stare into 
each other’s eyes. Designed to 
help confront traditional patterns 
of avoiding direct contact with 
other people. 


Falling: 

One person heels over back- 
ward while keeping his body 
straight and trusting another to 
catch him before he hits the floor. 
Makes dramatically clear the de- 
gree to which a grouper is willing 
to trust someone else. 


Group Grope: 

Group gets acquainted by feel- 
ing each other. Sometimes can 
turn into an attack on genital 
privacy. 


High Noon: 

Like a shoot-out in a Western. 
Two people approach each other 
down a corridor formed by others 
and express without words how 
they feel about each other. Usu- 
ally generates a fight or a hug, 
which can be real or what is called 
the “Esalen copout.” 


Rock ’n’ Roll: 

Keeping eyes closed, knees lock- 
ed and body erect but relaxed 
with feet on floor, one group 
member is passed around a circle 
with a slow, twirling motion. Af- 
ter several such rolls, he is gently 
picked up and lifted to the height 
of the group’s extended arms. 
Once up there, he is rocked back 
and forth. Often generates feel- 
ings of relaxation and well-being. 


Associates, an organization which describes itself as “exploring new hori- 
zons in interpersonal relationships.” 

Groupers are assured that once nude in the pool, they will be “held 
in... warm, body-temperature water. . . . This condition of weightless- 
ness, womblike warmth, seems to reawaken the profound trust in life lost 
since infancy, allowing the- participants to freely express deep and irra- 
tional feelings of rage, fear, sorrow and joy. . . . These emotional releases 
may then resolve into peak experiences with breakthroughs into new 
depths of inner strength, beauty and human understanding” (cost: about 
$75 for a 20-hour session). Bindrim’s simplistic logic is questionable to 
say the least, since if shedding a neurosis follows shedding one’s clothes, 
why are there neurotic nudists? 

There is much emphasis in the encounter world on body techniques, 
including those featured by Ida P. Rolf. Dr. Rolf’s method, called Rolfing, 
emphasizes many hours of deep massages, initially of the face but, more 
recently, at least in some cases, of any and all body orifices. 

Schutz told me that Rolfing, to change the body’s “integration and 
habitual carriage,” needs to be done with delicate and sensitive fingers 
and a knowledge of musculature. But a New York analyst, who preferred 
to remain anonymous, reported the case of a 26-year-old girl who in her 
second Rolfing session suddenly found those delicate fingers in her vagina 
and quickly became severely psychotic. It seems that the man behind the 
fingers had not bothered to take a case history. If he had, it might have 
given him pause, since this patient had previously been hospitalized for 
an acute psychosis that was triggered by having been twice raped. The 
Rolfing reactivated the earlier traumas. 

Generally, the pattern of their group experience has been a wonder- 
ful, exhilarating high that lasts for two or three days, followed by a sudden 
and frightening depression. The exhilaration comes from having felt that 
within the group they were intimate with and related to other individuals. 
The depression occurs when the grouper realizes that he’s back in the 
same old rut. 

Almost every form of psychological therapy operates on the funda- 
mental premise that any lasting change must affect the way an individual 
habitually handles his fears and hence his unconscious. 

What it boils down to is, does the person really want to change his 
behavior and is he ready to do so? If the answer to either of these questions 
is negative, no form of group pressure is going to make him change. I 
have seen time and again with my own patients that even after a particular 
item of painful behaviour has been identified—like a repetitive pattern 
of seeking out destructive relationships with the opposite sex—no change 
will occur unless the patient himself in some way says, “Yes, this is a piece 
of my personality I want to change.” 


A Final Word 


Let me make it clear that I don’t think the encounter movement is 
all that bad. It already has had an effect on many conventional therapists, 
giving them second thoughts about some of their long-cherished beliefs, 
particularly with respect to how the body expresses, and interacts with, 
personality. 

Competent, carefully planned group process can work wonders, both 
in clinical practice and organizational settings. But the risks of such 
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experiments are too great unless the leaders are professionally trained and 
strive for an atmosphere of confidentiality, non-pressure and, above all, 
respect for the individual’s right to maintain his own life-style or social 
adaptation if he so chooses. 


B. THE AWESOME VOID 
1. No Prophet on The Horizon 


(Extracts from an article by BRUCE HUTCHISON, 
Regina Leader Post, November 7, 1970) 


Washington—At rare intervals, centuries apart, as a great American 
historian reminded me, the whole course of human thought and behaviour 
is suddenly diverted into new channels. The Renaissance, the Reformation 
and the shattering scientific discoveries of Charles Darwin are examples of 
such revolutionary movements that, for better or worse, change all man- 
kind’s affairs—economic, political, social and moral. 

Why, the reader may well ask, should an historical notion so obvious 
in retrospect, and apparently so irrelevant to the hard problems of our 
time, be introduced into a brief, layman’s report from Washington? 
Because the United States, right now, has entered upon one of history’s 
basic shifts. 

The shift is indicated superficially by the familiar phenomena of 
violence, racial tension, political controversy, economic reform, the so- 
called youth and sex revolutions and the other news in the daily headlines. 
But in the long terms of history these things are no more than the outer 
symptoms of a deeper revolution as yet incomprehensible. 


Society’s Goals 


For the first time, the American people were beginning to ask in a 
vague almost subconscious fashion, what should be the true goals of a 
society as yet free but risking its future freedom, the supreme value— 
risking it in the attempt to enjoy unlimited wealth at the cost of unlimited 
control over their lives by the governing apparatus which includes not 
only the state but its symbiotic partners of industry, labour, education, 
information and other powerful groups. In a word, Americans were asking 
what, after all, human life was really about. 

This question, in its present form, had never been asked before except 
by a few dead philosophers and theologicans. To be sure, similar but 
much simpler questions had been asked in the original American revolu- 
tion and given answers sufficient for that primitive time. 


At no time until now, however, had Americans questioned the basic 
philosophy written into the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution. At no time had they seriously questioned the presence in their 
public and private affairs of an invisible logic, an indescribable power 
usually called God, far above the power of human beings. 


Yet one thing, at least was clear—the total failure of contemporary 
American philosophers and theologians to answer anything of importance 
in the latest crisis of history. 
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Instead, they were concentrating their thought on worldly matters, 
social injustice, economic solutions and the rest, all essential in their way 
but the work of businessmen, statesmen, scientists and the other mechanics 
of the governing apparatus. 

With the philosophers and theologians neglecting their proper work 
and abdicating their real responsibilities, no philosophy or religion—call 
it what you will—had emerged to fill the historic vacuum now yawning in 
front of the American people. 


“ART” AND “TED” ON CHURCH UNION 


Excerpts from addresses of United Church Moderator Moore and 
Anglican Primate Scott during Church Biennial Meetings at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, January, 1971 


Primate Scott said: 

“I hope we can reach out and establish a deeper level of com- 
munication with other Christian people. . . . Anglicans must 
dedicate themselves to the service of other people and not consider 


themselves in a position of privilege.” 


Moderator Moore said: 

“The Plan is not intended to be a neatly packaged arrangement 
for the merger of three corporations. The plan is a plan of fellow- 
ship. . . . I have no desire to brush anything under the rug of 
ambiguity. I believe there is a wide consensus. We should come 
together. Are we going to wait until we’ve squeezed every last drop 
of orthodoxy or unorthodoxy out of this document? Or are we 
going to trust each other by sharing a common love of God?” 


2. McClure Pinpoints Projects 


(An extract from the Address of the retiring Moderator, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, January 26, 1971) 


Another demand of the youth work should be to find channels for 
short-term service for young church folk. This term of service might be for 
only a summer or it might be for a year after high school. One thinks of 
such projects as Operation Beaver, Crossroads International, and work in 
the more distant parts of Canada under various agencies serving isolated 
communities in Indian territory, Labrador, or the British Columbia coast. 
I feel that through these agencies we have openings for a few tens of our 
young people while we should be providing outlets for dozens and for 
hundreds of them. In many lands these projects are run by governments. 
Summer schools, camps for deprived children, camps for problem children, 
social work in depressed areas, social work in isolated communities could 
use small teams of young people. For these sort of things, I feel the Church 
should provide the leadership, the money and the guidance. Eventually, 
one can foresee governments doing this in Canada as is being done else- 
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where, but let us as a Church get into the pilot projects. Not all of such 
projects will be successful. The Church, in this sphere of work, calls for 
“venture capital,” not only of money but of talents and of time. Could 
young married school] teachers in some cases be used for volunteer guides 
for some such projects? Only as young idealism finds an outlet will it grow 
and develop; otherwise, idealism withers and dies in frustration. Let us 
remember that idealism does not die from failure; it dies from lack of an 
outlet. 


C. SOME SEARCHINGS 
1. Evangelism 


Rev. JAMES SOMERVILLE, Chatham, Ontario 


Evangelism, a Must 


The Church that is not evangelistic is no longer the Church of Jesus 
Christ. Evangelism has never been an option for the Church. 

Through the years, however, the Church has been plagued by lop- 
sided, narrow and inadequate kinds of evangelism. It has been the carica- 
tures of evangelism that have brought it into disfavour. 


The Evangelism of Jesus was neither lopsided nor a caricature. It 
was a total evangelism for the total life of man and above all else, it was 
God centred. Christ proclaimed the “Good News” that God in love could 
change man and his world. He was prepared to first reconcile and har- 
monize the inner life of any individual. In the second place, He would 
transform that individual in all his human relationships. And third, He 
could make man a revolutionary force to bring about change in the social 
structures of the world in which he lives. 


We are all acquainted with the dangers and futilities of an evangelism 
which stresses one of these three emphases to the exclusion of the others. 
The time is past when we can satisfy ourselves with an evangelism which 
stresses individual salvation and ignores the individual’s relationships with 
other people and the world around him. It becomes equally as wrong to 
make evangelism a matter of restoring inter-personal relationships or social 
action while ignoring the fact that men have souls which are crying out 
for a personal experience with the Living God. 


The Crises in Evangelism 


There are several great crises in evangelism today. 

The first and undoubtedly the most tragic is not found in which 
aspect of the Good News we are going to emphasize, but the attitude 
which says, “why bother emphasizing any”? The Divine Imperative has 
no meaning for the majority of our Church members. 

The apathy finds its source in the gradual secularization of the Church 
over the past fifty years. We have lost our theology of evangelism, and 
our evangelistic spirit. Many Church members really wonder if we do in 
fact have a “Good News” to proclaim. There is a need to redefine the 
relevance of Jesus Christ in today’s world. It may be that it is a theology 
that can only be defined by those who are involved in seeing Jesus change 
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lives, relationships and society. It will have to be something more than a 
disguised humanism which finds Jesus Christ an embarrassment. 


The second major crisis in evangelism involves methodology. We have 
had altogether too many sermons which tell our people to “get involved” 
and too few telling them “how.” Many feel the injunction “get involved” 
makes a sermon relevant, even if it only frustrates the congregation. This 
type of preaching may very well reflect the.fact that the preacher himself 
doesn’t know “how.” 

Under this kind of ministry, our people leave the service of worship 
guilt ridden and no better equipped to “get involved” than when they 
entered. They are faced with the crisis of “how.” Any minister who 
preaches about witnessing, should be prepared to take members of his 
congregation out with him to show them “how” he witnesses. If he calls 
people to share in the struggle of inter-personal relationships, then he 
must be prepared to make himself vulnerable with them. Likewise, it is 
unfair to expect his people to have a social passion and a social involve- 
ment, unless he possesses the same passion and is willing to give practical 
assistance in social issues. Before our people can realistically be expected 
to become involved in the tasks of evangelism, they need a great deal more 
“on the job training.” 


WHO WILL LIVE IN THE APARTMENTS? 
(Extract, Phase 5 Analysis, Metro Toronto Survey) 


People with growing children tend to avoid apartments except 
when the children are very young. In general, the kind of people 
who now comprise the bulk of United Church membership are 
family people and do not live in apartments, even after their families 
have grown up. Future apartment populations will probably include 
young married people—perhaps with young children, single people, 
elderly people, non-family groups, families with relatively low in- 
comes who cannot afford a house, and people requiring temporary 
accommodation. Higher rent apartments in preferred locations, 
especially near subway stops and at highway interchanges, will attract 
higher income people. It is from this latter group that the United 
Church can expect to draw its greatest “apartment support’, because 
this group will probably contain a number of elderly Anglo-Saxon 
family-people who have traditionally been church supporters. 


The Strategy of Evangelism 


Evangelism is something more than a new programme designed to 
reach people or meet social and personal needs. If programmes could have 
saved the world, then it should have happened years ago without the bene- 
fit of either Jesus Christ or His cross. Where real evangelism is concerned, 
we are men and women under Authority. The success of any evangelistic 
programme is the result of the dependence of those involved on the leader- 
ship, support and power of our Authority who is Jesus Christ. Without 
Christ, evangelism becomes merely “dead end programming.” 
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Recognizing this fact, we take our strategy of evangelism from Jesus 
Christ. Once again it is a total evangelism for the total life of man. Jesus 
in complete dependence on the Father selected a small group of indivi- 
duals to whom He gave a very extensive “on the job” training. It wasn’t 
that He ignored the masses, it was simply that a group, even a small 
group, well trained, could accomplish more than one individual. Christ 
mobilized men who in turn could mobilize and train other men to do the 
work of the Kingdom of God. 


New Strategy 


In our new strategy for evangelism, however, we must go beyond a 
practical “in training” programme. We must be just as practical in selecting 
the target for our evangelistic thrust. There are a multitude of “world’s” 
into which we as Christians can go. Here again specialization is important. 
Not every individual and every situation can be reached in exactly the 
same way. We have found it more practical to make a study of the 
psychological, social and religious background of individuals, groups or 
situations and then put an all out effort in that direction. This meant that 
we spent two intensive years reaching young people and dealing with their 
problems. It also meant three years in training for a small group of indivi- 
duals in “Faith at Work” type groups, in preparation for a one year thrust 
into the whole congregation. This particular emphasis is still going on. 
This specialization approach also meant mobilizing a group of people to 
develop a one year series of “Social Action Conferences” to determine the 
real social needs of the community and to awaken the community to those 
needs. 

In any strategy of evangelism, attitude is also of utmost importance. 
There are three words which under the leadership of Jesus Christ can 
revolutionize any local congregation. These words should always be a part 
of our strategy. 

The first word is “Discontent.” I believe there is a “Divine Discon- 
tent” in every great evangelistic movement. If we possess the Spirit of 
Christ, we will never be content as long as man and society remain in an 
unredeemed condition. Complacency and self-satisfaction have no place in 
the Church of our day. ; 

The second word is “Mobility.” A Christ-centered Church must be 
flexible enough to be constantly moving to the center of human needs. 
Inflexible structures are passé in a living Church. It can never be the 
structure nor the programme that controls the Church’s mobility—only God's 
inspiration and human need. For this we draw resources across all boun- 
daries, secular and religious, joining hands with any man who in honour 
of the name of Jesus will share our burden for men. 


The final word is “Risk.” Money, public opinion or personal advance- 
ment can never be the deciding factors in evangelism. It has always been 
when men step out in faith, risking everything, that they have seen God 
do what men thought impossible. The greatest need in our Church today 
is for men and women who under the Authority of Christ are willing to 
risk everything to minister at all levels to the men and women for whom 
Christ died. 
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2. Faith or Flight? 


PROFESSOR MAc FREEMAN, PH.D. 
McArthur College, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 


How About—Faith in Flight? 

There is a significant ambiguity in the word ‘flight’. Contrasted with 
‘faith’, it appears as a negative, weak response to difficulty or anxiety, an 
escape in the popular sense of copping out. But ‘flight’ also has a positive 
connotation: the flight of a bird or a soaring glider is beautiful to see and 
may win admiration as evidence of a courageous spirit. The pilot of a 
glider in flight, high in the thrusting currents of air, might say he has not 
courage so much as faith, which leads one to consider a possible alternative 
title, Faith in Flight. 

Persons are not gliders but a glider in flight might prove to be a rich 
analogy for a person making his way through life amid all its thrusting and 
often threatening currents and pressures. But persons are also given to 
flight in the negative sense of escape. What we are considering here then, 
is how our flight can be positive rather than negative, and how our 
religious faith may contribute to our flight in either its positive or nega- 
tive forms. 


Faith Can Cripple 

Any teacher of students in high school and beyond has heard the glib 
explanation and dismissal of religious faith as an escape, a flight in the 
negative sense. A popular alternate word for escape in crutch. It is often 
said that religion is just a crutch, as though that were the last word on it. 
There is truth in this charge; all of us depend on emotional crutches in 
one form or other. But to say that religion is just a crutch, leaving nothing 
more to be said, is too simple. In responding to this dogmatic dismissal, 
one might draw attention to the various ways a crutch can be used. If I 
break a leg, a crutch is a necessary support in my broken condition. 
Leaning on it, I can get around and be more useful to myself and others. 
My depending on the crutch cannot be denied; on the contrary, it should 
be appreciated. But when the break has healed, the cast has been removed, 
and the doctor tells me to use my sore weak leg, I face a choice: either I 
endure the discomfort and anxiety of putting it to use, or I continue to 
protect it by depending on the crutch. If I use the crutch now, it will no 
longer be a healing support but a crippling one. Clearly a crutch may be 
good or bad, restoring or crippling. 


Faith Can Enable 


You may have walked as a child to school over roads glazed with ice. 
Remember how perilous it was, and how useful it proved to carry a staff 
with a sharp nail in the end. The staff was leaned on only rarely, and then 
it did not replace and weaken a leg; rather it added a third “leg” which 
steadied the traveller for a quite perilous journey to school. That was 
another variety of crutch, the steadying kind. Thus we see that faith can 
be crippling, but in other persons or at other times in the same person, it 
may be healing or steadying. In other words, faith can be a means of 
negative flight from difficulty, or it can enable the confident soaring of a 
person who meets challenges and perils with confidence. 
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Personal Meaning... 


To proceed further in our consideration of faith and flight, we should 
have in mind three of the basic needs of all persons. Our fundamental 
need, perhaps, is to experience personal meaning in our existence. What 
this entails could be discussed at length without nearly covering the sub- 
ject. We know that to experience personal meaning we must have the 
feeling that our life adds up to be a significant part of the whole scheme 
of things, which also adds up. This assurance has many dimensions. A 
primary one is a sense of belonging. No person, from infancy to old age, 
can long survive emotionally without having a sense of being at home in 
some personally supportive “world”. We know that an infant deprived of 
such belonging with “mother” actually wanes physically and dies. We all 
must have basic trust that we are accepted and valued. 


Becoming 


Another very important dimension of personal meaning is becoming. 
A person not allowed to become is in deep trouble with his personal 
meaning. Becoming is more than just growth, it includes awakening to 
ourselves and our world, getting in touch with what we deeply feel and 
value. A person becoming must make choices and endure the anxiety of 
choosing, but he also can know the joy of being a responsible “free” agent. 
Many of us resist our lifelong becoming, preferring to stand pat in a 
familiar setting with less anxiety. Our need for continued becoming then 
shows up as restlessness or a feeling of stagnation and boredom. The 
contemporary prophet, Bob Dylan, is right: “He not busy bein’ born is 
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busy dyin’. 


.-. And Belonging 


Our belonging and becoming are closely linked; we become through 
belonging. A person who feels at home in his setting is able to become 
without undue anxiety. There is a danger, however, that our belonging 
will be of a destructive nature: we can belong as a possession, belonging to 
rather than in or with. Such belonging frustrates our becoming. To spell 
this out would require more space than is available here. 

Returning now to faith and flight, it is obvious that faith relates to 
these three personal needs. Its relation to each is two-sided, however. 
Having faith may sustain our sense of belonging in the deepest and widest 
way: that we are at home in God’s great scheme of things in which every 
person is offered belonging, and “nothing shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” On the other 
side, our faith may place us in a destructive kind of bondage. If we believe 
that God or whatever ultimate we worship possesses and controls us like 
mindless marionettes, then we are not free to become. Such destructive 
belonging can provide limited personal meaning but not the full, rich 
experience of a person becoming through belonging. 

Having faith may also foster our becoming. By providing basic at 
homeness, faith enables what is in us to emerge from behind the defences 
and masks we develop to meet anxiety. Faith launches and sustains us in 
flight all the more if we believe that the becoming of persons is at the 
heart of God’s purpose for man. But faith may also have a negative effect 
on becoming: Some believers submit to an imposed schedule of develop- 
ment. They learn from the Bible or tradition that they must become 
according to a specified plan laid down from above. 
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Prefabricated Faith—Not Real 


Persons who experience through faith a sense of belonging with God 
and are living out God’s purpose in their lifelong “birth and rebirth” as 
sometimes joyously ‘free’ but responsible agents, surely experience rich 
personal meaning their flight is positive. But if our having faith means 
being under the firm control of God and his purpose so that what is in 
us is suppressed except as it fits an imposed plan of development, the 
prefabricated personal meaning delivered to us will be much less beautiful 
than the real thing. 

Why do we continue to submit to this limitation imposed on our 
“being born’? It would be glib to assert that there is flight in the negative 
sense in such submission. But there might be. To submit to controlled 
belonging, imposed becoming and thus to prefab meaning is-an obviously 
attractive way of avoiding the anxiety inherent in being a human being. 
When anxious, “let George (God?) do it.” 

It is not my intention to say that religious leaders who encouraged 
submission to prefab meaning are always wrong. But I do contend that it 
is usually destructive to do so. We are already too inclined to run from 
the realities of self and world, and to let George do it. 

I fear that prefab meaning is still being offered or imposed by many 
religious leaders, both in the church and in other non-church, “secular” 
but essentially religious movements. Within the Christian tradition there 
is much to encourage the delivery of prefab meaning. The conception of 
God as almighty controller of human destiny, empowering his ministers to 
tell empty, lost persons what they must hear or else, seems to require that 
prefab meaning be injected into persons. In contrast to God controlling 
there is God enabling, enabling persons in their search for meaningful 
becoming through belonging. There is much in our tradition also on the 
side of God enabling. 

Today in our attempts to find and foster meaningful personal life it 
seems clear that God controlling is widely rejected as manifestly untrue to 
common sense experience. This world and its problems cannot be attrib- 
uted to God’s control without rendering God monstrous. But God enabling 
man to pilot spaceship earth on its perilous but sometimes joyous flight is 
not manifestly untrue to modern man. Young persons especially are now 
opening up to this possibility. 


On Being The Good News 


How can this good news about God and man be communicated? For 
this big question, there are many ways to be tested. One thing is clear to 
me: it is not the minister’s calling to be the medium through which God’s 
control and prefab meaning are imposed on seekers, even though they 
might be enthusiastic to let George do it. This means, among many other 
things, the traditional monologue preaching service is now largely inap- 
propriate. Now ministers should not so much preach the good news as 
enable the experiences of their people together to be good news for them. 
‘Through various activities, such as eating, laughing, crying, singing, listen- 
ing, praying, learning, playing, persons hungering for personal meaning 
must be nourished deeply. In these anxious days, we are tempted to grasp 
religion old or new as a means of escapist flight. But we want to be able 
to fly into life, beautifully, bravely and with joy. 
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3. The Jesus Movement 


(Extracts from an article by BRIAN VACHON in Look Magazine, 
February 9, 1971) 


Three Young People 


They were praying. Three young people, California young people— 
in jeans and tie-dyed T-shirts and bountiful hair—kneeling in the center of 
a small, crowded office. 

Then the three young people rose silently to their feet. One blonde 
girl absently brushed dust from her knees and walked over to desks where 
phones were ringing. “Hello, Hotline. May we help you? .. . All right, I 
hear you. Just take it easy. You’re not the first person to get caught on a 
bad trip. Tell me your address. . . . Good. Someone will be over to be 
with you right away. But while you’re waiting, try something. Try talking 
to God. He’s not ashamed of you. In fact, He’s waiting to hear from you. 
Try it. It works.” 

The Jesus movement seems to be springing up simultaneously in a 
miscellany of places. 


A Subtle Movement 


This is a movement that started subtly—almost secretly, as if religion’s 
widespread unfashionableness made faith a bit felonious. But signs began 
to appear, little obscure signs that seemed almost to be teasers from some 
clandestine underground. A bumper sticker on an occasional car: “Have 
a-Nice Forever” or “Love Your Enemy—It Will Drive Him Crazy.” Popular 
music began getting slightly religious, and then obviously so. Two teen- 
agers would pass each other on the street and exchange a private signal. 
The new sign: the forefinger pointed heavenward. An instant, unpre- 
fabricated way of relating was being developed. “I’m a Christian. Are you 
a Christian? Oh, wow. Praise the Lord.” 


Phone Center 


The three young people I had seen praying in their office were part 
of a group of 50 volunteers that man a 24-hour emergency phone center 
in Anaheim. Kids call with problems, ranging from bad trips to unwanted 
pregnancies, and they get help and advice from other kids. The callers 
get no sermons or preaching, but they do get some conversational evan- 
gelism. The Anaheim center gets over 1,000 calls a month, and dozens of 
others like it have sprung up all over California. 

It’s a revival, there’s no getting around it. Jesus is rising in California. 
He’s the latest movement, the latest thing to groove on. Ministers who 
have been trying to lure young people into their churches for years say it’s 
like an express train rushing by. Some of them jump on and some just 
watch. 

The agnostic or denominational adults say they don’t understand 
what’s going on, but they will quickly admit that it sure beats drugs. 

And thousands and thousands of young people—upper-middle-class 
kids and poor kids and often formerly very-spaced-out kids—have obviously 
found an inner, very real religion. 
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Baptisms 

Each month, adult ministers from Calvary Chapel conduct massive 
baptisms in a gently rounded harbour area outside Newport Beach, Calif. 
At the baptism I attended, several thousand spectators came and circled 
the beach or sat up on the protective wall of rock. They sang and prayed, 
and fellowship was almost something I could grab in my hand. It was 
warm—happy. 

The several hundred converts who decided to be baptized ringed the 
water, waiting to be led into the waist-high Pacific. The ministers said a 
few words to the new Christian, then placed their hands over his nose and 
mouth and dunked him backward for a moment of total immersion. 

As the newly baptized were led back toward the beach, they looked 
positively otherworldly. They would come up onto the shore and hug the 
first person who came toward them. Their dripping-wet clothes were of 
no importance; the sex of the person they embraced was of less. Hugging 
and crying, laughing and shivering, all at once, and unbelievably infectious. 

I was introduced to a girl named René who had just come in from 
the water. Three weeks earlier, I was told, she had wandered into a 
Christian drug-help center stoned and scared. 

“But on that day, I asked Jesus to come into my heart, and he’s been 
with me ever since,” René told me happily. 

“But how long is it going to last?” I asked. 

“It’s going to last forever. There isn’t anything else.” 

“You look very beautiful.” 

“You see the Lord in me.” 

“You also look very cold.” 

“I’m not at all. I’m just filled with the Holy Spirit.” 

“And you also look a little stoned.” 

“I am stoned. I’m stoned on Jesus. Only it’s far better than being 
stoned. Drugs are a down. This is the most incredible up in the world. I 
feel like I’m floating all the time, with Jesus.” 


Jesus, in my Heart 


“How many people will this happen to?” 

“All the people who have accepted Jesus into their hearts.” 

“What about the people in India, China and Africa who never hear 
of Jesus? Do they get left out?’ 

“It'll be OK. God’s a fair guy. And how about you? Have you accepted 
Christ as your own personal Saviour?” 

All the Christians agree Christ is the great common denominator of 
the movement. He brings everyone together. But drugs are the common 
leveler. In some cases, the drug culture provided converts with a practice 
ground even though they didn’t know they were practicing. Now they’re 
blowing their minds on Jesus, and it’s a positive high. They’re high and 
they’re smiling that unquestioning, knowing smile that seems a symptom, 
a symbol, of the movement. 

I saw the same smiles in a place called Bethel Tabernacle, in a slum 
section of North Redondo Beach, about 15 miles southwest of Los Angeles. 
This is a place where the Christianity gets served up a little rough. 
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Hot-Line Kids 


I watched the new congregation file into the church one evening, and 
they were a roughhewn lot. The kids at the Hot-Line center had flirted 
with drugs, but these people had been married to them. Fifty-dollar-a-day 
habits left scars. These were young people who had grown up too quickly. 
They walked into a prayer room in the back of the church and knelt 
down. Their form of worship was a far cry from the Hot-Line volunteers’ 
also. They prayed in tongues—that piercing unintelligible wailing that 
increases in intensity minute after minute. 

But when the praying was over, there was that smile again—that secret 
joke they were all sharing. I was again in a situation where the fellowship 
was almost tangible. 

Over 15,000 kids have passed through the church in the last two years, 
and at least 4,000 have stopped using heroin. They’ve had it happen to 
them. Addicts who come or are brought in for the cure are prayed over 
intensely by the ex-addicts. Hands reach out to hold and support the new 
convert while other hands beseech supernatural help. When it’s over, the 
addict literally isn’t an addict any more. He looks around, stunned at first. 
And then the hugging begins. Unrestrained and joyous hugging, anyone, 
everyone. “Oh God! Oh praise Jesus! Oh thank you God.” People are 
smiling and shaking hands now, pleased with the job well done. 

It’s happening. At Bethel, in dozens of communes and hundreds of 
churches throughout the West. An old-time, foot-stomping, hand-clapping 
religious revival is happening. Look out, Jesus is coming. 


4. Experimental Worship 


(Excerpts from an article by FREDERICK A. STYLES, 
Minister at Newtonbrook United Church, Toronto, Ontario) 


A Symbolic Act of Unity 


The event is a service of worship in which new members are being 
received into the congregation. The setting is a large room designed for 
quiet conversation and polite smalltalk, now converted into an amphi- 
theatre-styled collection of seats centering on the focus of activity at the 
middle of the room. There a small group of people stands facing the 
minister, tied two by two, wrist to wrist, with brightly coloured lengths of 
cord. Half of them are new members; half are volunteers from the congre- 
gation who have come forward to be linked with the newcomers in a 
symbolic act of unity. After the new members have been received, the rest 
of the congregation is offered an opportunity to enter into the symbolism 
of the moment by tying themselves together in similar pairs throughout 
the room. 

Symbolic of invisible ties that link these people together much more 
significantly than bits of nylon, the cords make people aware of one 
another, and of their neighbours’ needs, in a particularly graphic way. 
When it is realized that offering baskets have been forgotten, two people 
have to go elsewhere to get them, sharing the momentary discomfort that 
would otherwise have been experienced by one of them alone. 
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Koinonia 


Briefly the minister speaks about the meaning of koinonia, from 
which Christians derive their word fellowship. The Greek term was 
originally used for the shackling together of slaves as they came off the 
auction block, bought by a common master for a task they would share 
for the rest of their lives. Nobody had asked them about their religious 
stance, their prejudices or their politics; their race or place of national 
origin were irrelevant. What they had in common was that they belonged 
to the same master, who had bought them for a common purpose. They 
could make of their enforced relationship a smoothly-functioning unity 
that would contribute to their common welfare and efficiency, or a hell on 
earth that would cause them pain, frustration and awkwardness all their 
days, bringing the anger of their master on their heads as well. 


Christian fellowship is like that. Belonging to a common master, 
followers of Christ are required not necessarily to like, but to love one 
another, and to work together smoothly and efficiently for the common 
purpose of embodying God’s love to the world. Fighting against the ties 
that hold them together brings pain, frustration and gross inefficiency in 
their pursuit of the task; co-operation results in effective action and the 
fulfillment of their vocation. 


Communion follows, with each person serving as the next person’s 
priest, passing the loaf from hand to hand, “This is the body of Christ, 
which is broken for you;” and the wine, “This is the blood of Christ, 
which is shed for you!” The participants untie themselves and go their 
way, some of them carrying with them the cords, to hang them later in 
offices or kitchens or bedrooms as reminders of the meaning they helped 
to bring home. 


WHY PEOPLE STAY AWAY FROM CHURCH 
(Extract, Phase 5 Analysis, Metro Toronto Survey) 
Answers to the Phase 3 questionnaires indicate that a high per- 


centage of non-church people and church youth find their “spiritual 
needs” best satisfied outside the church. They feel church activities 


are not very meaningful to them. They say they stay away from 
church services because they “prefer to do other things at church 
time”. They “don’t believe in the theology”, they find church 
“boring”, and they “don’t like the sermons’. They think “too many 
people go to church just to be seen there”. 


A Weekly Service 


This was a recent experience at the Contemporary Worship Service 
at Newtonbrook United Church in Willowdale. Launched in September 
of 1970, the service is held every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. Working in close 
co-operation with one of Newtonbrook’s ministers, the members of the 
congregation plan, organize and largely carry out the services themselves, 
with a high degree of congregational participation in readings, prayers 
and discussion. 
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An important feature in this weekly service is that families worship 
together. Children learn attitudes of worship at their parents’ side, but in 
an atmosphere that is relaxed and uninhibited. If small children move 
around, wander across the circle to sit with friends or go out to play in 
the nursery, the congregation is encouraged to recognize that this is part 
of the child’s appeal, and that if his experience of worship is to be an 
enjoyable one that he will want to repeat, he cannot be made to behave 
like a little old man. 

This means, of course, that the services have to be planned with a 
wide age spread in mind. Music tends to be comprised of the new hymns 
of Sydney Carter, John Ylvisaker and William Flanders, with a heavy 
emphasis on contemporary popular music, Gordon Lightfoot’s Sit Down 
Young Stranger perhaps serving as prelude or focus of meditation, Mason 
Williams’ A Gift of Song or Cass Elliot’s New World Coming suggesting 
the theme for the day. Yet the involvement of the congregation in plan- 
ning the services ensures that members who feel they have a “cultural 
mission” are able to bring Bach and Handel into the experience on 
occasion as well. In this way the generations learn to listen to one another 
again, parents gaining respect for Leonard Cohen and Bob Dylan while 
their young people learn to appreciate Beethoven and Chopin. 


A New Movement 


Newtonbrook is part of a rapidly spreading movement in which new 
forms of worship are springing into vital new life, wherever the Church 
has had the courage to cut itself loose from its anchors in the past. 
Broadly termed “experimental” by the traditionalists, these new forms 
testify to a growing realization that a flawless performance is not the most 
important criterion for a valid worship experience. 


5. My Friend God The Politician 


(Extracts from an article by Father Gregory Baum, Globe Magazine, 
Toronto, June 27, 1971) y 


A Deep Division 

A deep division runs through the Christian churches, making all the 
inherited differences between denominations unimportant. It has to do 
not with doctrine, but politics. 

In the main there are two camps: First, Christians who stress tradi- 
tional piety, personal conversion and the inner light often oppose the 
political involvement of the churches in the changing society. For them, 
Christian faith has to do with God and the soul. What counts is personal 
salvation. 

Billy Graham, for instance, has never taken a tough stand against 
institutional racism in the United States. Second, on the other hand, there 
is the vast body of progressive Christians, usually found in the traditional 
churches, for whom faith has a moral dimension that includes as essential 
the concern for the social order. What is demanded of the Christian is to 
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discern the forces that dehumanize people. Is this issue of consequence 
to ordinary Christians? Indeed it is. For in the past God was looked upon 
as the principle of stability in men’s lives, while today he tends to be 
understood as the principle of change. 


Traditional Piety 

Traditional piety looked upon God as creator and ruler of human 
history. He watched over the lives of men and protected their social 
institutions. Law and order on earth were of divine origin. 

Despite the emphatic teaching of the Vatican Council, many Catholics 
fail to be convinced. They still prefer the religion of God and the soul. 
The Anglican Church and the major Protestant churches have adopted 
the same progressive viewpoint. But their people are deeply divided. 


The two opposing trends among Christians create two rather different 
images of Jesus Christ. The conservative Jesus is above all the personal 
Saviour, the man of piety, in whose death men find forgiveness for their 
sins and in whose resurrection they have hope for eternal life. The pro- 
gressive Christians tend to look upon Jesus as “the man for others” (to 
use Bonhoeffer’s famous phrase), the man of faith and love, at odds with 
the institution, who reveals in his death the sin of society and in his resur- 
rection God’s victory over the powers of evil. 


Discussion about Christ, therefore, has immediate political meaning. 
Consciously or unconsciously the defense of a particular view of Jesus is 
at the same time a defense of a particular social system. Theological debate 
is political debate. 


Two Opposing Trends 

It would be quite cynical, however, to reduce theological differences 
to divergent political viewpoints, as if a theological position were nothing 
but a veiled affirmation of a political choice. No. The difference has to 
do with religion. The two opposing trends are based on, and nourished 
by, different religious experiences. In the old time religion, the experience 
of the divine was highly personal and private: it was a faith encounter 
of the soul with God. Christians of the new style have religious experiences 
that are interpersonal: they always involve people. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that for a vast number of modern 
Christians the traditional piety does not work anymore. Prayer has become 
dificult, if not meaningless. In fact, many even doubt God. Yet to their 
great surprise they hear with greater intensity than ever before, the call 
of Christ to love people and serve them. 

The same approach is taken by some evangelical Christians, notably 
Billy Graham, in connection with the race issue. They are in favour of 
brotherhood, they insist, but the transformation of society must come 
about as each man repents of his sin and becomes a more loving person. 

Of course there is an obvious truth in the position of these conserva- 
tive Christians: the improvement of life demands a change in man’s heart. 
But they are wrong when they wish to reduce the dynamics of social 
change to personal conversion. 
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On the other side of the divide, contemporary Christians of the new 
style look upon God as the principle of personal growth and social change. 
They believe that God is involved in man’s effort to create a more just, 
more liberating and more human society. The strong desire of people 
to find themselves—for instance, the striving of the black man—is not due 
only to man’s rational nature, but also and especially to the presence of 
God. 

Since these modern Christians regard God as the source of man’s 
growth and reconciliation, they see man’s principal sin in his passivity, 
his unwillingness to grow up and assume responsibility for his future. 
Sin is man’s pathological resistance to growth or, if you like, to grace. 


HELLYER AND THE “MANDARINS” 
(Toronto Telegram, May 26, 1971) 


“We've got to concentrate on economic management, unemploy- 
ment, housing, clean air, the problems of urban living. 

“If you’ve got better economic management then you could 
reinstate true decentralization and the right powers could be exer- 
cised at each level of government. There would be more power to 


the people . . . lower taxes . . . more disposable income. 

“This country is being run by 20 people—at this level—only 
three or four of whom are elected. The rest are civil servants and all 
together they represent a minority viewpoint. 

“That viewpoint is endorsed by one means or another and it 
becomes policy, not because it has heartfelt support, but because 
there is so much .power vested in the top of the triangle,” he said. 


The political meaning of these two divergent theologies is clear. For 
the one group of Christians, God gives security. For Christians on the 
other side of the divide, God is also the source of security. But he is so 
precisely because he is the principle of change—the principle that enables 
them to face the changing world, respond to it critically and creatively, 
and thus help build the human society. God gives security because he frees 
man to grow. ; 

Christians in all the churches that have discovered this common belief 
find themselves surprisingly united. They understand one another, speak 
the same language, are concerned about the same things. The issues that 
separated them in the past have moved to the margin of their religious 
awareness so that they hardly constitute obstacles to unity of faith and 
action. 

At the same time, these very Christians experience considerable oppo- 
sition from members of their own churches. It is here that division is 
painful. 
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6. What Christian Belief Means 


(An Extract from “All This and Christian Too” by B. R. BATER, Toronto 
with permission of publisher, the Board of Christian Education) 


Different Views 


Being a Christian means certain quite definite things. Just as it is 
not possible to speak language in general—a person must speak French, 
or Italian, or English or Cree—so being Christian means a specific belief 
and commitment, a particular identification and style of life. 

The history of Christianity shows that there has always been lots of 
scope for confusion on this point, but what makes it doubly bewildering 
for us is that we live in an age of propaganda. The test of the validity 
of any creed or conception is how well it will sell. The temptation to 
promote the gospel as the answer to man’s psychological or social needs 
or to package it as one of the more desirable human commodities is virtu- 
ally irresistible. 

Yet the tendency to sell out the genuine Christian faith at fire-sale 
prices is no more dangerous than the tendency to equate Christianity with 
the swallowing of large quantities of beliefs. Some even seem to assume 
that if a little belief is good, then a great many beliefs is best of all, and 
in fact the harder the beliefs the more authentic the brand of Christianity! 

No matter how central certain beliefs, like those relating to creation, 
redemption, the miracles, ascension, pentecost, the Trinity, the authority 
of scripture, it may be there is no way to identify a minimum required 
number of beliefs. A “belief count” is not a test of genuine Christianity. 


Christianity not an “ISM” 


Christianity is not in the first instance an “ism” or a belief structure 
at all; it is a community, a family, a pilgrim band that has come marching 
to us down through the centuries. Yet this family is not quite like other 
families or communities. That’s why it’s so precarious to decide readily 
who are legitimate citizens of this realm and who are not—according to 
badges of qualification or rites of initiation. The Church is not just a 
sociological entity. It is God and not we who draws the boundary lines. 
We do not qualify; God qualifies us for his fellowship. Knowing that it 
has no possible credentials to offer as proof of its adequacy, in its more 
authentic moments the Church realizes that its existence is sheer miracle. 
It is the community that believes in Jesus. The most it can ever do is 
point to Jesus. 


But it can’t be said too strongly that pointing to Jesus doesn’t mean 
pointing back. He is not a “historical point of interest”, somewhere back 
on the road. The Christian faith is focused not on the past but on the 
future. Its gaze is trained on a God who is the power of the future, which 
was opened up by Jesus. For too long a time the Church has been seen 
as a body of people living on memories in the midst of a world living on 
hope. Now once again the Church may be catching sight of a Christ who 
is away out ahead and waving his followers on. Christians might again 
become known as those who teach the world to hope. 

Imagine what a difference it would make if all our beliefs and 
practices were seen in that light. Scripture would hold its authority for 
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us, not only as an indispensable record of the past, but of a past that is 
a sign of promise, and that lays claim to the future in the name of the 
purposes of God. The bread of the sacrament would become the iron 
rations of the Church militant; food to sustain the traveller along the 
road. 


7. A Positive Note 
“A Great Deal Going for Us” 


(An extract from an address prepared by Dr. Ernest E. Long, 
Secretary of the General Council*) 


The computer can do what it is told to do, but it cannot measure 
or record the imponderable forces that matter far more than statistics. If 
there is a lot going against us, there is a great deal more going for us. 
This I believe. First, we have the Gospel of Jesus Christ. I know how 
difficult it is to define this. We had better remind ourselves at the begin- 
ning of this Council that the Gospel always means good news—good news 
from God to man. Part of our job here is to look at that good news 
creatively, to ask what it is saying to us in our situation now. Maybe we 
will discover, as one commentator has put it, the Gospel means that God 
came to be one with us, and that, having seen God, man could finally see 
his brother man. If that is true, then surely it means that our minds should 
be changed about ourselves, about our world, and about our neighbours. 

Surely it means, also, that God is not an off-again, on-again God, but 
that he is with us for good, through life and death and beyond death, and 
that his companionship with us is not only constant but real, so that around 
us there is not a void nor a vacuum, but a mystery and a fellowship 
with One whom we may call Father. And if that is so, then surely through 
it we can and must identify ourselves with our neighbours whether they 
are next door on our own street or on the other side of the world, and 
so we become different people. We possess a new openness and expectancy 
about tomorrow and the day after, and all the tomorrows. We look for- 
ward to those tomorrows not simply as a repetition of today, but as a time 
when a radical approach of active love is called for, and injustice and 
human cruelty are forbidden. One way or another, both the Church and 
the world will respond to this Gospel. As Theodore Gill, an American 
theologian, recently put it, “Sooner or later the community that hears 
the Gospel stretches itself, extends itself, accommodates, re-thinks itself, 
re-states, re-tools, re-programmes: over and over again, for two thousand 
years, it has been finding new, current ways to get itself across, new, practical 
actions of response.” 


*A copy of this address is available from the General Council Office, 
85 St. Clair Ave. East, Toronto 290. 
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8. An Evangelistic Thrust 


It’s not a revival of the old saw-dust trail. 
It’s not an attempt to duplicate Billy Graham. 
It’s just some laymen and ministers doing their thing for God. 
It meant that: : 
THE CHURCH PREPARED 
THE PEOPLE CAME 
THE MESSAGE WAS OFFERED 
THE FOLLOW-UP STILL GOES ON 


This is the report of: 
AN EVANGELISTIC MISSION 
Conducted by Rev. N. WESLEY OAKE 
at Opeongo (Upper Ottawa Valley), October 1970 


It began with two ministers of The United Church of Canada inter- 
ested in an area-wide evangelistic crusade with Wes Oake as evangelist. 


Preparations 

They convened a planning conference in Cobden in July, composed 
of ministers and laymen who were interested in the project. Rev. Father 
Green represented the Roman Catholic Church. It was unanimously agreed 
to proceed with plans for an interdenominational crusade in the Cobden 
area. An Executive Committee was set up as the official governing body 
of the crusade. Twelve sub-committees were appointed later. 


How They Went About Preparing 

(1) Monthly crusade meetings with devotional speakers representing 
various communions. These meetings were prompt and to the point: 
at 8:00 p.m. devotions, 8:30 business, finishing with fellowship and 
refreshments provided by the host church. 

(2) Monthly pre-crusade worship services were held jointly in the par- 
ticipating churches with guest speakers, special music, a crusade offer- 
ing followed by a fellowship hour. 

(3) Prayer cells were established throughout the area. 

(4) Advertising; Church bulletins—announcements—press and radio spots. 

(5) During the week prior to the crusade, a one-day Prayer Vigil (24 
hours) was set up, one person taking thirty minutes to pray. Also a 
joint communion and dedication service. 


A Saturation Publicity Was Undertaken 
In July mailing over a thousand post cards. 

(a) Bumper stickers on cars 

(b) Posters in places of business in the area 
A month before the mission— 


Radio and TV announcements 

Radio: one-minute spot announcements three times daily 
with special music and theme message. 

TV: three one-minute flashes (graphic) 
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Meeting Place 
— Opeongo High School 
Auditorium seating capacity 750, closed-circuit TV over-flow 
rooms with TV monitors. 
— Nursery provided nightly with TV monitor 
— Regular bus service from all major points in the area 


A Piece of The Action 
Wes Oake preached messages on: 
“BUYING UP THE OPPORTUNITIES” 
“HOW CAN I LIVE A FULL AND EFFECTIVE LIFE?” 
“THE RISING TIDE OF VIOLENCE (Canada Crisis in 
Quebec) 
“THE CHURCH AND REVOLUTION” 


(Youth Night) “OUR WORLD” 
“THE CANADIAN HOME” 


(Closing Nt.) “THERE IS A WORD FROM THE LORD” 


During the week the councillors recorded 230 first time commitments, 
twenty-five per cent of these were high school, college students and young 
married couples. There were literally hundreds of rededications. Wesley 
Oake spent hours every afternoon and following the evening services 
counselling with businessmen, depressed young people, alcoholics, and 
people with domestic problems. 

Attendance grew from 750 to 1200 persons. There were 1300 out on 
Youth Night. 

The Missioner and others appeared on radio, TV and press inter- 
views. 

Rev. Brien Thrasher from Kingston was there with his “Swinging 
Group”. 

Many hours were spent in counselling in many varieties of situations. 

There were 230 “first time” commitments; 25 per cent of these were 
high school, college students and young married couples. 


Follow-Up 


(1) A letter from Wesley Oake to every person that made their commit- 
ment during the crusade. 

(2) A letter every month (for six months) from the follow-up committee 
to the persons who professed their faith in Christ. 

(3) A letter to the pastor of the committed persons suggesting that he or 
a lay person contact the person or persons (name in his letter) once 
every week. 

(4) Post-Crusade get-togethers for all converts and crusade workers at 
the end of a three-month period and a round-up rally at the end of 
six months follow-up programme. 

(5) That the existing Crusade Committees for a new fellowship group 
to have a further outreach in their communities and in the world. 


The Key to the Success of the “ABUNDANT LIFE CRUSADE” was 
the involvement of people and the power of the spirit. 
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9. A New Age of Faith 


REv. PETER GORDON WHITE 
(Extracts from Article, Presbyterian Record, May, 1971) 


The Spirit of the Age 


It is often difficult to discern the spirit of one’s own age, the mood 
of the times. But there the signs. There are ways of listening. Some of the 
clues are in the common phrases in everyday speech. Let’s look at four 
of them, and see what they tell us about the spirit of our times. 

“It all depends.” This is a simple phrase, but it reminds us that we 
see things in terms of cause and effect. We do not expect or look for an 
ultimate order. One thing simply depends on another. It is a way of 
regarding the nature of our existence. 

“Let it pass.”” This is the clue to our view of relativity. We see things 
in the passage of time. We are aware of flux, change, process. Nothing is 
absolute. Everything is conditioned by something else. 

“That will do for now.” This is what reminds us of our sense of time. 
Everything will come to an end. Life is transient. What is important is 
this time, this world. Reality is now. We are the now-generation. Life 
ends in death. 

“Do your own thing.” This familiar phrase shows our autonomy. 
Man is alone. He makes his own meaning. He establishes his own truth. 
To be human is to be autonomous, to be participatory, to be involved. 
In this view, freedom and creativity are highly valued. Obedience and 
self-surrender are not. Tradition is low, and is considered to be the “rear 
view mirror’. The future is high in our interest and attention. 


These Four Simple Phrases 


So these four simple phrases remind us that we think of ourselves 
as living in a world of cause and effect, a world without absolutes, a world 
of limited time, and a world of our own making. 

Three points have to be made about this. 

First, this spirit is all pervasive. It is in the Church as it is in every 
other institution. It is foolish for Christians to think that they are immune 
to the spirit of their times. 

Second, this mood sweeps over the whole world in an irregular pattern. 
It is global. 

Third, this spirit of our age is not stable or fixed. We can describe 
it here, but we are describing something that is changing. We are not 
able to settle down and say this is the way things are. We cannot be 
comfortable or contented. There is a dis-ease about our time. 

What is the Christian to say to all this? 

I want to say something with which many may disagree. I believe 
these are indications that we may be entering a new age of faith. I mean 
faith in the biblical sense, faith based on the authority of God’s Word, 
which is “invisible, intangible, and contestable” to use Dr. James Smart’s 
excellent and challenging phrase. 
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AN EASTER FAITH 


Excerpt from pre-Easter, 1971 interviews at the Ina Grafton 
Gage Home, 2 O’Connor Drive, Toronto, as reported in 
“Toronto Daily Star”, April 10, 1971 


Mrs. Lillian Lapp is now 95. She’s a resident of the Ina Grafton 
Gage United Church Home on O’Connor Dr. at Broadview Ave. 

“I understand so much more clearly about these things now,” 
she explains to a small group of residents who are sitting with her 
in their home’s main living-room. “And though I’m growing older, 
I’m not afraid of death. 

“My body is just here for a purpose,” she says. “When it’s no 
longer of use, it will die away. But my soul will live on. I have faith 
in that.” 

It’s a simple faith, the same faith her forebears held to when 
they buried her grandfather. But it’s a faith profound. And each 
year at this time, at Easter, she says, it is renewed. 

“I can’t explain it,” she says. “It’s just something I feel. At 
Eastertime, I think about Christ being crucified and then rising 
from the dead and I’m reassured that this life is not all there is. I 
feel hopeful about the future. 

“T’ve always thought of Easter as the most important time of 
the year for Christians,’ she says, “even more important than Christ- 
mas. And each year it becomes more and more important to me. 
Its meaning gets clearer.” 

Her companions again nod agreement. As their years fly by, 
they too sense-a deepening appreciation of the sacred feast which 
celebrates the promise of a new life. 


Let’s Tell the Story 


The Christian Church is a shrinking minority in a burgeoning world 
population. We do not dominate, we do not control. So in all humility 
let us boldly say what we have to say, and do what we see to be done, as 
people who believe in God, and love his people, of which we are a part. 

Perhaps most important of all, we have to do what nobody else is 
going to do for us, tell the story, and the stories. A person with no personal 
story is no person. A people with no history is no people. A people with 
no words for their deepest longings are a people without hope. 

We must tell the story, and the stories of our tradition. We must 
particularly tell, and by this I mean share, discover together, the story of 
Jesus Christ. 

I believe, that for Christian education in the 70s, there are five funda- 
mentals. They seem so simple that the cynics (in the Church as elsewhere), 
are inclined to dismiss them. No matter. Here they are. 


1. Jesus is central. 

2. Life’s issues have priority. 

3. Education must be broadly “ecumenical”, in the full meaning of 
that word, taking the world for its scope. 
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4. Dialogue is the appropriate style for this kind of education of a 
Christian; dialogue between persons, dialogue between persons and the 
scriptures. 

5. This is a time of experimentation with new skills, and new strate- 
gies. Much more is known about how people learn now. The teaching- 
learning process is there for our discovery and continued exploration. 
Technologies are extensions of our selves, and should be used to achieve 
our ends. Above all, a truly Christian education involves and acquires 
readiness to hear, to listen. 

I have suggested that this is a time of shift. I have shared my belief 
that we are on the threshold of a new age of faith. I have expressed what 
I believe to be the fundamentals in the education of a Christian. 


D. SOME FAITHS NOT OURS 


1. Canada’s Maoists 


(Extracts from articles by Ross H. Munro in the Winnipeg Free Press, 
August 8th and 10th, 1970) 


The Internationalists 


At the University of British Columbia in the spring of 1963, a 
graduate student from India named Hardial Bains started an informal 
discussion group that he called the Internationalists. 

None of us who attended those early Internationalist meetings—which 
were little more than college bull sessions—ever imagined that the group 
would evolve into a small but fanatical organization of Maoists whose 
declared aim is violent revolution. 


Today the Internationalists are centred in Toronto and Montreal, 
with a hard core of 50 to 60 supporters in each city, and have smaller 
groups in at least seven other Canadian cities. They have outposts in 
Dublin and Cleveland. Altogether they have about 300 reliable members. 


Not that anyone in the Internationalists will admit it. Working 
through a jungle of front groups (more than 150 at last count) and issuing 
statements through “‘spokesmen’’ who are not necessarily near the centre 
of power, the Internationalists are the underground revolutionary game. 

Hardial Bains, who seven years ago was just another ambitious student 
politician at UBC (running unsuccessfully for the presidency of three 
student clubs), now is deliberately cloaked in mystery—never pictured and 
rarely mentioned by Internationalist publications such as Mass Line, their 
weekly English-language newspaper. 


Mass Line 


The most visible member of the Internationalists is undoubtedly 
Robert A. Cruise, 27, the publisher and managing editor of Mass Line, 
who is also called the “leading spokesman” of the Communist Party of 
Canada (Marxist-Leninist). He has been arrested twice during the past 
four months in demonstrations. 

Bob Cruise and [ talked together in a restaurant on Gerrard Street 
East, just a few doors down from the Internationalists’ bookstore, seated 
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by Progressive Books and Periodicals Ltd., which now runs 13 shops across 
Canada, seven of them in the Montreal area. 

It was a different Bob Cruise from the one I knew in the early 1960s 
at UBC. In those days he usually wore a blue blazer and tie; now he 
wore a red and black plaid work shirt. As recently as 1965 his politics were 
so conservative (he said the U.S. should take a “firmer” stand in Vietnam) 
that Hardial Bains had denounced him as “a Goldwater’; now the two 
of them were together in urging the defeat of the United States in 
Vietnam. 

Once he was in UBC’s law school, apparently slated to follow the 
path of his prosperous businessman father; now he was dedicated to the 
destruction of his father’s class. 

He kept dropping remarks indicating how thoroughly his life has 
changed since he linked up with Hardial Bains and the Internationalists 
in 1967. “I have tasted all the pleasures of bourgeois society,’ he said, 
“and they hold no attraction for me any more.” 

This quasi-religious renunciation of wordly pleasures is an important 
clue to understanding the Internationalists. “Imperialist culture has 
nothing to offer me,” another member told me. 

As we parted company, Bob Cruise told me in a calm and nearly 
friendly tone that if I wrote the wrong kind of story, there might be some 
people who would want to beat me up. J didn’t know it then, but our 
second meeting would end even less pleasantly. 

Some time later he called to say that the party had agreed to grant 
me an interview with the official spokesman of the party’s national execu- 
tive, a man called Joseph M. Redpath. 

Redpath arrives. He is in his 20s, of average appearance. The only 
thing unusual about him is that, although it’s night-time he is wearing 
sunglass clips over his glasses. He has a statement, he says, which he wishes 
to read. 

The statement says that the party has investigated me and obtained 
“conclusive evidence” that my aim is to “engage in anti-Communist 
slander of the party” and that I am collecting information that “‘will be 
used by the espionage services.” 


Who Puts up Money? 


The whole question of where the Internationalists get their money 
is the subject of constant envy and speculation among the rest of the 
Canadian left wing, which almost uniformly fears and dislikes the Inter- 
nationalists. The favourite theory, which is put forward time and again, 
is that the Internationalists are financed by the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency. The C.I.A., so the theory goes, is financing the Internationalists 
because it believes that the Internationalists’ tactics will discredit all left- 
wing groups and lead to police repression. There is simply no evidence 
to support this theory. 


Clearly, the Internationalists are well financed. Top leaders often fly 
from city to city; they rent houses in the cities and sometimes even in the 
suburbs (last winter, leader Robert Cruise lived in a modern semi- 
detached house on Lakeland Drive in Rexdale); all their bookstores must 
obviously be subsidized. But the money required for this sort of thing 
could easily be raised from dedicated members: First of all, there are the 
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members—usually women—who have managed to get hold of some family 
money and funnel it into the movement. Second, members who work are 
expected to donate a sizable portion of their income; they are able to 
donate quite a bit this way because they usually cut their expenses by 
living communally with other members. 


Look to Leader Mao 


For ideological leadership, the Internationalists clearly look to China, 
and its leader Mao Tse-tung. This often reaches slavish proportions. 
Chairman Mao is “our leader and our helmsman.” If Peking Review refers 
to U.S. blacks as Afro-Americans, then the Internationalists refer to them 
as Afro-Americans, even though the phrase has no currency among either 
whites or blacks in the United States. 


How the Internationalists actually communicate with China is one of 
those mysteries that will never be completely unravelled. The only clearly 
established link is Ahmed Gora Ebrahim, who toured Canada on behalf 
of the Internationalists in early 1969. Mr. Ebrahim, 31, lives in Peking 
and is on the secretariat of the Afro-Asian Journalists Association, one of 
China’s most important international front groups. 


The Internationalists may very well disappear from the scene within 
a few years. The membership seems too highly charged, too unstable, too 
committed to constant change, to settle down to a bureaucratic stability. 
But because of their belief in both the rectitude and inevitability of politi- 
cal violence, the Internationalists will probably make themselves known 
to many more Canadians before they disappear. 


2. The Way of The Buddhist Monk 


(Extracts from a news item by PETER O’LoucuHLin, The Montreal Star, 
October 7, 1970) 


BANGKOK — Each morning at 5 o’clock, a Swedish deep sea diver 
and two Englishmen, one a journalist, the other a retired hitch-hiker, don 
the saffron-coloured robes of Buddhist monks and gather up their alms 
bowls to walk the streets of Bangkok. 

“This is the only life,” says Kitti Subho, formerly known as Chris 
Titmuss, 26 of London. 

Chris, whose Buddhist name means “glorious fame”, worked five years 
for The Universe, a leading Roman Catholic newspaper in England. He 
says he plans to spend the rest of his life as a Buddhist monk, studying 
and meditating. 

So do his fellow monks, Rolf Petersson, 27, of Bofors, Sweden, and 
Christopher Cook, 24, of Ilford, England. 

Petersson, now called Pitti Santo, meaning “tranquil joy”, is a tough 
former merchant seaman. 

“When I was a seaman, I met an American on a ship who introduced 
me to philosophy,” said Petersson, who was raised a Protestant. 
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Cook, Dhamma Gutto, or “protector of the Dhamma” as he is called 
by Buddhists, comes from an Anglican family. He has spent most of the 
seven years since he left school hitch-hiking around the world. 

Three years ago, moving along the well-travelled track from Europe to 
Afghanistan and Nepal, he arrived in India, where he began to study 
Buddhism in Dharma Sama, place of exile of the Dalai Lama. 

The three men are among about 30 foreign monks, mainly English- 
men but including some Americans, Australians, a German and a French- 
man, who have joined the Buddhist priesthood, which numbers 200,000 
monks in 23,000 temples in Thailand. 

The Thais welcome the foreigners and in fact go out of their way 
to help them. 

For the three young men, who are still novices in the Buddhist priest- 
hood, life is a daily routine of personal mental discipline and meditation. 

In the course of seeking perfection, Buddhist monks are expected to 
abstain from taking life, stealing, sex, lying, drinking intoxicants, eating 
after the hour of noon, attending entertainments, using bodily ornaments, 
and sleeping or lying on a comfortable mattress. 


TO LIVE, TO DIE 


A. FOOD AND POPULATION 
1. The Shadow of Starvation 


(Extracts from a reprint by GERALD LEACH on the Second World Food 
Congress, Montreal Star, June 23, 1970) 


THE HAGUE —It isn’t easy to contemplate a picture of the human 
race plunging into an unprecedented dark age of massive famine, poverty, 
illiteracy, unemployment and violent social unrest. Yet unless drastic 
measures are taken immediately to stem the population flood, increase 
food production and provide jobs for the swelling hordes of the world’s 
poor, the plunge is bound to come—and probably sooner than later. 


150 per cent Rise 


Juggling with these figures, by 1985 the total demand for food in the 
developing world will have risen by nearly 150 per cent—an annual 
increase of 3.9 per cent. 


Since food production has been rising by 2.8 per cent in developing 
countries, this may not seem like an over-ambitious target. But planners 
reckon that it can only be done either by importing vast amounts of food 
from the rich countries ($26,000,000,000 worth or 13 times more than 
in 1962) or doubling the production of home-grown staple grains, such 
as wheat and rice, along with massive rises in meat production. Since 
the first alternative seems like mere wishful thinking—most rich countries 
are cutting back on basic food production to stabilize prices—the ball is 
in the developing world’s court. 


One great hope is the “Green Revolution” of high-yielding wheat 
and rice strains. The plan proposes that by 1985 one-third of the world’s 
total cereal area will be growing the new strains compared with about 
five per cent today. 

The second spearhead is a vast, highly complex scheme to boost 
protein production by intensive rearing of pigs and poultry—though not 
cattle because time is too short. 

Add in schemes for preventing waste—up to 80 per cent of all fruit 
and vegetables grown in Latin America rot between field and market, 
while 20 per cent of the world’s cereals are eaten by insects—and one gets 
a quite new, remarkable optimism that famine won’t be a problem. 


Job Picture 


Yet this optimism certainly isn’t shared by everyone. Although the 
high-yield wheats have so far lived up to their promise, experience with 
the new rices have been little short of disastrous. Highly susceptible to 
disease and pests, they are more difficult to process and don’t taste so 
good. There are also mind-boggling problems in providing enough water 
and fertilizers for the proposed expansion. 
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2. Population and the Dignity of Man 


(Extracts from an article by RocEr L. Suinn, The Christian Century, 
April 15, 1970) 


Growth Rate 


The population explosion is the name we give to the multiplication 
of people at a rate that doubles the earth’s population in approximately 
35 years. We are familiar with the projections: if the present rate should 
continue, Earth’s 3.6 billion people in 1970 will be 7.2 billion by about 
2005, 14.4 billion by about 2040, 28.2 billion by about 2075, and so on. 
We have heard that 600 years of such increase will mean a person for 
every square yard of Earth (including arctic tundras, deserts and moun- 
taintops), that after a little longer there will be a person for every square 
foot, that some day man will outweigh the Earth, then the solar system, 
and even the universe. Obviously all this cannot happen, but nobody 
knows what amount of starvation, pestilence or carnage it will take to 
stop it. 


Population Pressure 


One reason for the perplexity of the modern Church and of modern 
man over population problems is the way in which the human race has 
been caught by surprise. Population pressures on a world scale are recent. 
Regionally they are an old problem, often met in the past by exposure 
of infants, abandonment of the aged and conquest of the lands of others 
—all methods that raise severe ethical questions. But the question of 
an overpopulated world is not one on which traditional wisdom has spent 
much energy. 

Prophecy is not the same as prediction, and the prophets of Chris- 
tianity and the world religions did not predict the present situation. The 
demographers were not much better. The records of the 1930s abound 
in dire predictions of depopulation due to the reluctance of many families 
to reproduce their own numbers. 

In one sense the population explosion came with incredible speed. 
It took all of human history until 1850—some say a million years, others 
say far longer—for Earth’s population to rise to a billion persons; now 
we add a billion in less than 15 years. This is not simply acceleration; 
it is transformation. It requires major reconsideration of ethical tradi- 
tions, prestige symbols, political practices, family mores. 


But in another sense the rapid change slipped up on us. It was not 
marked by any instantaneous event—like the destruction of Hiroshima 
or the 1969 Hurricane Camille—that alerted governments to instantaneous 
action. In a way everything happened gradually. There was a lag between 
certain acts and their consequences: at a minimum the familiar nine- 
month lag, on the big scale a much longer lag, between many personal 
acts and their momentous social consequences. Because immense change 
was never immediately discernible, men always found more urgent prob- 
lems to work on. 

Yet all the time the future emergency was becoming visible in present 
emergencies, and rather suddenly in the past decade a large part of the 
world realized that disaster is imminent. Anthony Lewis recently reported 
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in the New York Times (December 15, 1969) the fairly widespread view 
among scientists that the human race has 35 to 100 years of life left on Earth, 
with population the biggest single element in the threatening syndrome. 
Scientist John Platt writes about ‘‘a shorter life expectancy than people 
have ever had in the world before,” and he estimates, “We may have 
even less than a 50-50 chance of living until 1980” (Science, November 
28, 1969, p. 1116). If nuclear weapons pose the most immediate threat, 
in his judgment population is not far behind it. Paul Ehrlich predicts that 
even the most effective crash programmes can no longer prevent starvation 
of hundreds of millions of people in the 1970s (The Population Bomb 
[Ballantine Books, 1968], Prologue). And if—as certain authorities think— 
the agricutural revolution refutes his predictions, the fact remains that 
it only delays the disaster unless mankind does something to limit its 
numbers. 

In most international discussions of population and economic develop- 
ment, the advocacy of population control is taken to be the ideology of 
affluent whites, and it may be rejected by spokesmen for Asia, Latin 
America and Africa. The economically deprived, who are often also the 
dark-skinned, resent the exhortations (as they hear them) of affluent whites 
advising them to limit their population. 

The other side of the story is that no other solutions will do much 
for Latin America, Africa or Asia unless these societies check their erup- 
tion in population. 

One important fact remains to deideologize the discussion. The 
limitation of population is as urgent a demand upon the wealthiest socie- 
ties today as upon the poorest. The affluent have no right to ask the poor 
to adopt a discipline that their condescending advisers reject. If starvation 
is a more urgent problem for India than for the United States, the 
ecological destruction wrought by an expanding high-consuming United 
States is greater than that inflicted by the “teeming populations” of Asia. 


Airliners’ Pollution 


Over Kennedy airport alone airliners in a year discharge 10,000 
tons of carbon monoxide, 3,000 tons of hydrocarbons, 330 tons of nitrogen 
oxides, and 100 tons of particulates, largely carbons. I am ready to guess 
that the scientists coming to the annual meeting of the. American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science pour more poisons into the 
atmosphere by this one trip than they would emit in a lifetime if they 
were desperately poor villagers in India. And probably they consume 
more paper in these few days than they would in a peasant lifetime 
almost anywhere in Asia. 

The answer is not solely population control. What is needed is a 
technology directed more toward a profit-and-loss statement for the total 
society and its environment, less to the balance sheets of competing 
corporations. Even so, the overwhelming probability is that this world 
cannot endure simultaneously rising numbers of people and rising 
standards of living. Population is not the problem solely of the poorer 
classes and societies; it is even more urgently the problem of the affluent. 


At this stage in human history there is considerable agreement among 
those most knowledgeable and most concerned about population that a 
zero growth rate for the human race has become desirable. There is equal 
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agreement that purely voluntary methods, even assuming vastly increased 
education and distribution of contraceptives, will not quickly bring the 
zero rate. Hence it is not surprising that some persons, deeply concerned 
about the issue, are raising questions about the necessity for compulsion. 


Conflict of Values 


Conflicts of values, usually painful conflicts, are part of almost all 
serious ethical decision. So it is with population policy. A desperate world 
may use coercion to limit population, as single societies have sometimes 
done in the past. But the dilemma is a bitter one. We started with a 
concern for the dignity of man. Human dignity demands limitation of 
population. But some methods of limitation destroy dignity. Infanticide, 
for example, is as bad as any problem it is designed to solve. Compulsory 
abortion or sterilization are a shade less brutal, but they so violate the 
consciences of many people as to be destructive of dignity. 

Any theological and humanistic ethic must ponder such questions 
deeply. Their answer will have much to say for our beliefs concerning 
the identity and dignity of man. 


3. The Cancer Called Man 


(Extracts from an article by Dr. Issac AsIMov appearing in 
Weekend Magazine, July 25, 1970) 


Wild Growth Cells 


The neat economy of growth within an organism such as a human 
being is sometimes—for what reason, we know not—disrupted, and a group 
of cells begins growing without limit. This is the dread disease of cancer, 
and unless that group of cells is somehow stopped, the wild growth will 
throw the body structure out of balance and end by killing the organism 
itself. 

In ecology, the same would happen if, for some reason, one particular 
type of organism began to multiply without limit, killing its competitors 
and increasing its own food supply at the expense of others. That, too, 
could end only in the destruction of the larger system—most or all of life 
and even of certain aspects of the inanimate environment. 

And this is exactly what is happening at this moment. 


An Ecological Cancer 


The present rate of increase of Earth’s swarming human population 
qualifies Man as an ecological cancer that will destroy the ecology just as 
surely as any ordinary cancer would destroy an organism. 

The cure? Just what it is for any cancer. The cancerous growth must 
somehow be stopped. 

Of course, it will be. If we do nothing at all, the growth will stop, 
as a cancerous growth in a man will stop if nothing is done. The man dies 
and the cancer dies with him. And, analogously, the ecology will die and 
man will die with it. 
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How can the human population explosion be stopped? By raising 
the death rate, or by lowering the birth rate. There are no other alterna- 
tives. The death rate will rise spontaneously and finally catastrophically, 
if we do nothing—within a few decades. 

To make the birth rate fall, somehow is surely preferable, and that 
is therefore the first order of mankind’s business today. 

Failing this, mankind would stand at the bar of abstract justice (for 
there may be no posterity to judge) as the mass murderer of life gener- 
ally, his own included, and mass disrupter of the intricate planetary 
development that made life in its present form possible in the first place. 


Am I too pessimistic? Can we allow the present rate of population 
increase to continue indefinitely, or at least for a good long time? 

Can we count on science to develop methods for cleaning up as we 
pollute, for replacing wasted resources with substitutes, for finding new 
food, new materials, more and better life for our waxing numbers? 

It will be impossible—if the numbers continue to wax at the present 
rate. 

Let us begin with a few estimates, admittedly not precise, but in the 
rough neighbourhood of the truth. 

The total mass of living objects on Earth is perhaps 20 trillion tons. 

There is usually a balance between eaters and eaten that is about one 
to 10 in favour of the eaten. There would therefore be about 10 times as 
much plant life (the eaten) as animal life (the eaters) on Earth. There 
are, in other words, just under 2 trillion tons of animal life on Earth. 

But this is all the animal life that can exist, given the present quantity 
of plant life. If one species of animal life increases in mass, it can only be 
because other species correspondingly decrease. 

For every additional pound of human flesh on Earth, a pound of some 
other form of flesh must disappear. 


The Humanity Mass 


The total mass of humanity now on Earth may be estimated at about 
200 million tons, or 1/10,000th the mass of all animal life. If mankind 
increases in numbers 10,000-fold, then Homo sapiens will be the only 
animal species alive on Earth. 

It will be a world without elephants or lions, without cats or dogs, 
without fish or lobsters, without worms or bugs. What’s more, to support 
the mass of human life, all the plant world must be put to service. 

Only plants edible to man must remain; and only those plants most 
concentratedly edible and with minimum waste. 


At the present time, the average density of population of the Earth’s 
land surface is about 73 people per square mile. Increase that 10,000- 
fold and the average density will become 730,000 people per square mile, 
or more than seven times the density of the workaday population of 
Manhattan. 

We have the vision, then, of high-rise apartments, higher and more 
thickly spaced than in Manhattan at present, spreading all over the world, 
across all the mountains, across the Sahara Desert, across Antarctica, 
across all the oceans; all with their load of humanity and with no other 
form of animal life. And on the roof of all those buildings are the algae 
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farms, with little plant cells exposed to the sun so that they may grow 
rapidly and, without waste, protein for the mighty population of 35 
trillion human beings. 


But when will this planetary high-rise culture come about? How long 
will it take to increase Earth’s population to that impossible point at the 
present doubling rate of once every 35 years? 


The Dead End 


We will reach that dead end in no more than 460 years. 

At the rate we are going, without birth control, even if science serves 
us in an absolutely ideal way, we will reach the planetary high-rise with no 
animals but man, with no plants but algae, with no room for even one 
more person, by AD 2430. 

And if science serves us in less than an ideal way (as it certainly will) 
the end will come sooner, much sooner, and mankind will start fading 
long, long before he is forced to construct that building that will cover all 
the Earth’s surface. 


So, if birth control must come by AD 2430 at the very latest, even 
in an ideal world of advancing science, let it come now in heaven’s name; 
while there are still oak trees in the world and daisies and tigers and 
butterflies; and while there is still open land and space; and before the 
cancer called Man proves fatal to life and the planet. 


4. The Population Problem and 
the Quality of Human Life 


GrEorGE WALD, Professor of Biology, Harvard University, U.S.A. 


A Word About Population 


I cannot stop and live with myself afterward without talking about 
population. You see, there is no problem you can now approach and -hope 
to get somewhere with without coupling it with population control. I 
cannot think of one. I suppose that man is the first living species, animal 
or plant, on this planet that has ever been threatened by its own repro- 
ductive success. 

We have Darwin’s phrase, the survival of the fittest. Biologists, who 
like to measure everything they can, long ago began measuring fitness; 
and the measure of fitness they have been using for generations ts repro- 
ductive success. We say that that line of organisms is most fit which pro- 
duces the largest number of surviving offspring that reach sexual maturity 
and themselves reproduce. Yet the whole human enterprise is now threat- 
ened by human reproductive success. 


The facts are simple enough. By all present indications, our present 
world population, which I think is already too big, will double by the 
end of the century. Probably long before that, famine on an unprece- 
dented scale will be facing us in many parts of the world. But famine 
is not the heart of the problem. My heavens if you really want to hear 
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horrifying things said, go to the experts. They fall in love with their 
subjects. I read an essay by a famous demographer who said, “What are 
people growing so excited about? With proper management, we can 
support a population of 40 billion people on the earth.” “Of course,” he 
went on to say, “they wouldn’t eat meat. There would be no room for 
cows on that kind of earth. But we will keep them alive.” 


What bankruptcy! If that were the problem, we would not right now 
have to worry so much. In the last ten years the world’s food resources 
have actually increased a little faster than the world’s population. That is 
nothing to be happy about because that is not the essential problem. The 
essential problem is the quality and meaning of human life, and from 
that point of view, we are almost surely already over-populated. 


Well-to-do Children: a Problem 


There is another trap in this kind of discussion. That involves the 
thought that it is the poor of the earth who are making the problem. 


It is precisely the children of the well-to-do who make the most trouble. 
They make the biggest demands on the world’s resources, and they are 
the biggest polluters. You can put that on a national basis. An American 
child, on the average, uses up fifty times as much of the world’s resources 
as an Indian child. We have one-sixth of the population of the earth, 
and we are using up 40 per cent of the irreplaceable natural resources 
and doing 50 per cent of the world’s industrial pollution. So just realize 
that controlling the poor is not the problem. It is controlling the affluent 
that is the main problem. 


And what are we to do? We do not have much time. We have already 
lost a good part of the game. But let me say it plainly, quickly, and 
simply, and, perhaps to some of you, shockingly. I think that as rapidly 
as possible, not merely cheap, but preferably free, safe, and convenient, 
means of birth control must be made universally available—all over the 
world. I think that as rapidly as possible, cheap—preferably free—and safe, 
and convenient, and altogether legal means of abortion have to be made 
available all over the world. The ideal that I would aim at achieving as 
quickly as possible is that nowhere on the earth should a woman have an 
unwanted child. Will that be enough? Let us get there and see. And if 
that is not enough, then we will have to do other reasonable and sensible 
things until we have brought population under control. I say those things 
precisely because of a deep commitment to humanity and to the human 
enterprise, precisely because I want it to survive, and develop further, and 
flourish, and acquire much deeper meaning than it has ever achieved 
before. And I say them, too, precisely through a deep love of and concern 
for children. One does no child a favour in permitting it to be born 
unwanted. 

Those of you who find the thought of universal abortion difficult, 
think of the way we do things now, the way we are limiting population 
now. It is children who are the first victims. We are limiting population 
now principally through infant mortality. What is killing those children is 
war, disease, poverty, and famine. We are turning the Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse loose upon the children of the earth. If you think that 
represents a more moral position, I should like it explained to me. 
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B. THE POWER TO CREATE AND TO KILL 
1. Who will be God? 


(Extracts from an article by World Book Science Service, 
The Montreal Star, June 17, 1970) 


It took dozens of brilliant scientists from all over the world five years 
to make the first one, yet they are too small to be seen by even the best 
optical microscope. They are made from common atoms present in earth 
and air in untold numbers, yet they control all the activities of every living 
thing and the characteristics of the off-spring of every plant and animal. 
They are genes—the master molecules of life. 


Life’s Genes 


For the first time one has been made artificially in the laboratory, 
and molecular biologists are well on the way to making a second one. 

The feat opens a new and profoundly significant era in biology, an 
era in which scientists may be able to modify the basic chemistry of life 
to eliminate inborn illness and improve physical appearance, well-being 
and even intelligence. 


Perhaps a physician will be able to inject a patient’s cancer-ridden 
liver with man-made genes to produce a natural cancer-fighting chemical 
in exactly the right quantity. It may not even be too much to envision a 
race of men from which stupidity, greed and intolerance have been 
eliminated. 

All this was brought a step closer when Dr. Har Gobind Khorana 
and his team assembled a complete gene from simple chemicals at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


MASTER MOLECULE OF LIFE 


For the first time in medical history, scientists at Harvard Uni- 
versity last year succeeded in isolating a gene. But they cautioned 


that their work might “loose more evil than good” on mankind. A 
gene, the master molecule of life, was recently made artificially in a 
laboratory at the University of Wisconsin. 


Moral and Legal Problems 


In addition to problems in the laboratory, genetic engineering creates 
formidable social, moral and legal problems. 

Dr. Harrison Brown, professor of science and government at the 
California Institute of Technology and a member of the governing board 
of the National Academy of Sciences, described what lies ahead: 

“The principles that will permit man to determine the future course 
of his own evolution seem to be in hand. Once the requisite technology 
is developed, genetic engineering, like nuclear engineering, can be used to 
attain both good and bad ends. If misused, genetic engineering could pale 
the evils of nuclear weaponry into insignificance. 
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‘What do we mean when we speak of perfecting the human organism? 
In whose image will we attempt to do the ‘perfecting’? In the breeding of 
animals, man sets the goals and does the selecting. 

“But with human beings the range of goals is certainly enormous. 
And, with respect to the selection of any of them, it is doubtful that 
individual men can be truly objective. 

“The genetic approach might not be any better than the educational 
one. On the other hand, it is doubtful that it would be any worse. Basi- 
cally, however, the fundamental question is: Who will try to be God?” 


2. Who Has The Right? 


(Extracts from an article “Playing God With Human Beings, 
by GEORGE CHRISTIAN ANDERSON, The Christian Ministry, May, 1970) 


Advance in Surgery 

Once upon a time physicians were concerned primarily with anatomy 
and prescriptions. We have gone far beyond that point, however, and the 
rapid advance of technology is making ethical issues in medicine more 
relevant and more frightening. 


Advances in surgery have made it possible to remove the fetus from 
the womb, surgically manipulate it, and replace it. At the University of 
Michigan 18 women already have been successfully inseminated with 
sperm which had been frozen up to 24% years, and many biologists 
believe frozen sperm can be preserved much longer. If so, sperm banks 
could be stocked with sperm from outstanding men. Husbands and wives 
could be given a catalogue describing the traits of the sperm donor, and 
they could select sperm much as one selects furniture or a new suit of 
clothing. 


Based on experiments with mice and sheep, physicians point out that 
soon it will be technically possible to remove a fertilized ovum from a 
mother and place it in a foster mother. Perhaps within 20 years a woman 
who does not want to give birth could arrange to have the ovum implanted 
in another woman. Another possibility is the growing of embryos in 
laboratories. Gynecologists often remove a 27-week-old fetus from the 
womb and raise it in an incubator. Our future hospitals may contain 
fertilizing rooms and hatcheries. 

The ability to control the mechanism of heredity in all living 
organisms, could lead to the prevention of cancer, diabetes, hemophilia, 
anemia, and other cellular disabilities. On the other hand, these techni- 
ques could be used during warfare to change chemically the genetic 
structure of civilians and others. 

All of these developments have profound implications for organized 
religion and its clergymen. Are we to leave the decision for human engi- 
neering and manipulation to physicians and scientists? 


Definitions of Death 

Physicians now are being compelled to examine their definitions of 
death. ‘Traditionally and legally, death is defined as the cessation of heart- 
beat and respiration. Biologically, however, death is never sudden. Certain 
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parts of the body still are alive after the heartbeat and respiration have 
stopped. Death is defined by some physicians as the point at which the 
brain ceases to function. Yet circulation and respiration can continue after 
the end of brain function. If one accepted this definition of death, it is 
conceivable that a heart may be removed from someone’s body while it is 
still warm and beating. Is this medicine or murder? 

We have not yet heard the end of this discussion, as one’s right to 
die or to live, the manner of dying, and the definition of death are of 
prime concern to all humanity. Should we be allowed to die with dignity 
or with a body loaded with wires, plastic, mechanical organs, and bits of 
metal like a worn-out computer? Physicians alone cannot decide these 
questions. 


Abortions in 1971 
11,200 ABORTIONS REPRESENT 3% OF LIVE BIRTHS 
Toronto “Globe and Mail”, April 17, 1971 


OTTAWA (CP) — Therapeutic abortions at hospitals in the 10 


provinces and the Yukon totalled 11,200 in 1970, representing 3 per 
cent of live births in the same areas, the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics reported yesterday. 

The number of abortions increased from 169 in January, 1970, 
to 2,262 in December, the bureau said. 


The Abortion Dilemma 


Similarly, euthanasia and abortion raise serious questions about the 
power of physicians. To what extent is mercy killing justifiable? Does the 
physician have a right to put us out of our misery like a dying dog? What 
are the ethical, philosophical, and’ religious questions concerning abortion? 
Shall physicians decide when to abort, or is this to be a matter of social 
consensus? What is the effect of an abortion on the individual? On society? 
What relationships do abortions have to the sexual morality of our culture? 

Today we hear of mind drugs which not only change personality but 
help to shape a developing life. What are the consequences of a drug- 
produced human being? Are we to develop a chemically-made master race? 
Actually we can manipulate behaviour in many ways—by surgery, drugs, 
and psychological conditioning. Who is to determine how far the medical 
and biological sciences should go in these matters? 

There is no question that the wiser minds in science are disturbed 
about the consequences of the vast new technology which has given man 
power second only to God. The problem of medical ethics constitutes one 
of the most crucial, even exciting, concerns of contemporary religion. Will 
theologians and clergymen abdicate their roles and leave decisions to 
scientists, or will they help nourish scientific discoveries and guidelines 
with those spiritual treasures which religion alone can provide? 
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3. How Do We Know What is Going on? 


(Extracts from an article by BERNARD DALY, appearing in the 
Western Catholic Reporter) 


Is it possible to steer and channel science and technology and, per- 
haps, to stop their progress in certain directions? 

The historical background for such a question is provided by the 
Bomb and the memoirs of nuclear scientists who now, as one commentator 
put it, “are reflecting on the awesome consequences of their simple desire 
to advance science and defeat Hitler.” 

Amitai Etzioni, chairman of the sociology department at. Columbia 
University, recently suggested “that a board be set up by thoughtful men 
within the religion field and humanities as well as concerned biologists, 
to examine the moral and social consequences of the imminent biological 
breakthroughs in the area of the new techniques. 


Checking the Fetus 


A comparatively simple procedure gives us an example of what is 
involved. A doctor can, with a needle, take a small amount of the fluid 
that surrounds the fetus in the womb and determine some of the genetic 
qualities of the fetus, including its sex, and whether it is mongoloid—a 
genetic disorder. 


Each such new development comes up in terms of a specific praise- 
worthy, humanitarian objective. Who, for example, will object to efforts 
to prevent genetically-based illnesses? 

However, after attending several scientific conferences on these mat- 
ters and doing a lot of reading, I have come to a number of questions. 

One is that already mentioned, as raised by Etzioni: Is there any way 
we can avoid being led, step by plausible step, into horrors of genetic 
engineering for which we are entirely unprepared? 

This implies a prior question, it seems to me: Do we agree that science 
and technology are stoppable—and at times should be stopped? 

And, if so, who’s to decide? Who referees? Who blows the whistle to 
prevent the game getting out of hand? 

I recently had the interesting experience of suggesting at a meeting 
with research scientists present that they could not be left alone to decide 
what projects should benefit from their expensive research efforts. 

I was assured by the scientists present that such decisions really must 
be left to the scientific elite. 

I am not prepared to do that. At least, I would like a lot more infor- 
mation before I agreed that, in the research lab, father really knows best. 

But that brings up perhaps the most difficult question of all: How 
are we to know what’s going on in the labs? 


Artificial Insemination 


Information dribbles out about such things as artificial insemination, 
test tube fertilization, superovulation of women, asexual cloning and other 
wonders of medical technology. 
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CATHOLIC ALTERNATIVE TO ABORTIONS 
“Toronto Telegram’, April 12, 1971 


NEW YORK (UPI) — Cardinal Terence Cooke, an American 
prelate, announced yesterday the Roman Catholic Church is creating 
an agency for unwed mothers as an alternative for “pregnant girls 
and women who might be considering abortions.” 

Cardinal Cooke said the agency, to be known as Birthright, was 
regarded as the Catholic answer to the liberalized New York abor- 
tion law under which more than 100,000 pregnancies have been ter- 
minated in New York City alone in the past nine months. 

Catholic leaders have opposed the law from the outset. 

“The New York State abortion law has brought massive pres- 
sures on desperate pregnant girls and women .. . (and has made) 
acceptance of abortion a fact of life rather than a fact of death,” the 
Cardinal said. 

Birthright will provide medical care and counselling through 
pregnancy and birth “and, if need be, beyond.” It will arrange for 
adoption of the baby if the mother does not want it. 

“The belief behind Birthright . . . is that it is the right of every 
woman to give birth and the right of every child to be born,” 
Cardinal Cooke said. 


We get just enough such information to suspect that tremendous 
amounts of scientific talent and vast sums of research money (a lot of 
it tax money) get channelled into projects that are decided by very few 

eople. 
: W Giacsidlian university medical colleges and research hospitals tell the 
public very little about what they have up their test tubes. 

Perhaps we'd agree with much of what theyre doing. Perhaps the 
public would like to suggest other priorities. In any event, we'd like to 
be in on more of the decision-making. 

We'd like to avoid being led into new versions of the kind of horrors 
that were spawned in the secret laboratories of the nuclear scientists a 
quarter century ago. 


C. MEDICAL MAINTENANCE 


1. The Medical Maze 


(Extracts from an article by DEREK CASSELLS, 
Maclean’s Magazine, March, 1970) 


Newfoundland is one of two provinces where Medicare is free—which 
means it’s paid for by federal and provincial taxes. If you live there, 
you're covered, and the government will pay all doctor bills, and for some 
dental surgery performed in hospital... . 

Doctors and government have agreed that the Medicare fee (which is 
only 90 per cent of the local medical association fee schedule) will be 
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accepted as payment in full. Even if your doctor is not working within 
the Medicare plan, he must also send his bill to the government, which 
then pays you so you can pay him.... 


The list of things not covered is much the same as in most other 
provinces. The government doesn’t pay for ambulances, drugs and 
appliances, medical examinations needed for employment, insurance— 
or for “nonessential” surgery, such as a nose job. 


Nova Scotia’s Medicare plan, like the one in Newfoundland, is free 
and covers all residents. With this difference: if you move to the province 
from a non-Medicare province then you must wait 90 days to be eligible. 
However, if you come from another Medicare province your coverage is 
valid during this time. 

Again, ambulances and drugs are not included—but most provinces 
already have hospitalization schemes that cover ambulance costs, and 
cheap private insurance can cover drug costs. 

If you are taken ill outside Nova Scotia, the government will pay only 
what it pays doctors within Nova Scotia. If your out-of-province doctor 
charges more than that, then you pay the difference. But this is true of all 
provincial plans... . 


Prince Edward Island has not yet said if it will join Medicare. 


New Brunswick is not yet in the federal scheme. When it is finally 
introduced, the province’s plan will parallel those of Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia, at least insofar as everyone who lives there will be covered 
free of charge. 


Quebec has a universal, publicly administered provincial health plan 
in which the province’s share of the cost will be covered by a special 
provincial tax of 0.8 per cent of a married man’s pay if he earns more than 
$4,000 a year, or the same percentage of a single man’s pay if he earns 
more than $2,000. Employers will pay the same amount for each employee. 
But the premium ceiling will be $125 a year, so it can’t cost anybody more 
than that. 


Ontario is where the Medicare Maze gets thickest, and where it is 
most expensive. Premiums are: $5.90 for a single person, $11.80 for a 
married couple, $14.75 for a family of three or more. However, if you 
are married, with two or more dependents, and earn less than $1,300 a 
year in taxable income you can plead poverty, and the government will 
partly subsidize your premiums. A couple with $1,000 or less in taxable 
income, and a single person with $500 or less, can also get a government 
subsidy. 

And then, when you get to the doctor, it could—and often does— 
cost more than in other provinces. If the doctor’s bill is higher than the 
government is prepared to pay, then the fee gap is your responsibility. As 
in most other provinces, the government will pay only 90 per cent of the 
fee schedule set by the provincial medical association. 

Ontario’s plan doesn’t include the frills found in the more generous 
schemes of B.C. and Alberta. But it does cover eye tests by optometrists. 


Manitoba also charges for Medicare, but modestly. It costs 55 cents a 
month for a single person, and twice that for a family. As you move west- 
ward in Canada, you find changes, and increases, in the variety of medical 
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services covered. Manitoba, for instance, will pay for optometrists and for 
chiropractors. 

The province’s plan pays 85 per cent of the medical association fee 
schedule, and participating doctors accept this as payment in full. A 
nonpatticipating doctor must tell you before he begins treatment, and it’s 
up to either him or you to claim as much as the government will pay. You 
cough up the rest. 


Saskatchewan is, of course, where socialized medicine began in North 
America eight years ago. And yet it isn’t as “socialist” as in some other 
provinces that have since joined the federal Medicare plan. 

For instance, it isn’t free: the premiums are one dollar a month for a 
single person, and two dollars for families. And then there is the “utiliza- 
tion fee.” 

When Saskatchewan first introduced socialized medicine there was a 
massive increase in the number of people consulting doctors. This placed 
too large a strain on the province’s medical facilities, so to dissuade people 
from indiscriminate use of the services the government started charging the 
patient $1.50 every time he visits a doctor and two dollars when the doctor 
visits him. This “utilization fee” worked. 

But it is easier to join Saskatchewan Medicare than to join any other 
provincial scheme. Again, optometrists are included in the plan, though 
chiropractors are not. As elsewhere, big firms usually collect premiums 
through payroll deductions, but the fine print of the Act says it is each 
individual’s personal responsibility to ensure the premium is paid. 


Alberta, like Manitoba, won’t cut you off from medical treatment if 
you don’t pay the premiums of five dollars a month for a single person and 
$10 per family. But if you default, you’re breaking the law and may be 
prosecuted. 

All residents must register, and there is no waiting period: you're 
covered the moment you fill in the form. 

As elsewhere, dental care is covered only if it is surgery performed in 
hospital. But otherwise, the Alberta scheme is more liberal. It includes 
optometrists, chiropractors, podiatrists, osteopaths and appliances pre- 
scribed by podiatrists. 


British Columbia is a great place to be sick. All doctors are partici- 
pating members of the Medicare plan, which means they all accept 90 
per cent of the medical association fee schedule as payment in full. 

Premiums are five dollars a month for a single person, $10 for a 
couple and $12.50 for a family: As everywhere else, the “nonessential” 
surgery—that new nose job again, or any other kind of cosmetic surgery— 
is a luxury you pay for yourself. But the B.C. plan throws in more extras 
than any other province. 

Apart from doctors and surgeons and optometrists, the plan covers 
chiropractors, naturopaths, osteopaths, podiatrists and orthoptic treatment 
(correction of defective visual habits). Physiotherapists, Red Cross nurses, 
special nursing care and visits by the Victorian Order of Nurses can also 
be paid for under the plan. And if you earn less than $1,000 taxable 
income, the government will help pay the premiums. 
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2. The Demise of The Small Town Doctor 


(Extracts from an article “You Can’t Get a Doctor Even if You Are 
Dying,’ by HEwARD GRAFFTEY, appearing in the Weekend Magazine, 
May 16, 1970) 


South Bolton is one of the many little communities nestled among 
the rolling hills of Quebec’s Eastern Townships. Its people always relied 
on the doctor in nearby Mansonville—until four years ago, that is, when 
Dr. Henry Gillanders died and no new doctor came to town to replace 
him. 

Now, when a person is sick in Mansonville, and needs a doctor, it 
means a trip to Knowlton, 17 miles away, where Dr. Hugh Miller has his 
office, or across the border to North Roy, Vermont, where Dr. Leo Segal 
practises. A sick or injured person who needs hospital care is 17 miles 
away from the nearest hospital at Newport, Vermont, while on the Cana- 
dian side it’s 27 miles to hospitals at Magog and Sweetsburg. 

Most Canadians are aware of “Mansonvilles” in their own area. From 
coast to coast it’s a growing problem: The doctor is disappearing from 
our small villages and towns. 

Often, it’s simply a case of the “family doctor,’ who served the 
community faithfully for a lifetime, dying—with no one to come and take 
his place. 


Small Town vs. Big City 


The question of having enough medical people is many-sided. Not 
only are local doctors a vanishing breed, but Canada also faces a general 
shortage of doctors. Smaller centres will be the first to feel the pinch 
because they can’t compete with big city attractions. 

Another reason doctors are vanishing from our small towns is that 
these are the days of the specialist; it is virtually impossible for a good 
and conscientious doctor to keep abreast of his field without becoming 
continually more restrictive and specialized. But a village doesn’t want 
an expert, it wants a general practitioner who can patch a gash, deliver 
a baby, or tend to the ailments of the elderly, as well as diagnosing and 
treating everything in between. 


In Ontario, at least, the problem brought about a government-spon- 
sored program last October to provide a guaranteed annual income of 
$26,000 for physicians who would start a private practice in one of these 
communities. 

How do the doctors themselves feel about rural practice? 

One “country doctor’ who finds increasing demands being made on 
his time, now that he has had to extend service to such doctorless com- 
munities as Mansonville and South Bolton, is Dr. Hugh Miller of Knowl- 
ton, Que. The only full-time doctor in a town of 1,500, Miller has practised 
medicine at Knowlton for 14 years. 

There was a flu epidemic in the area, and Dr. Miller had been making 
up to 10 house calls a day. “Normally, though, I make about two to five 
house calls a day. I’m cutting down on them quite a bit. I determine it by 
whether the patient is too sick to come and see me. 
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Needed, a Lasting Solution 


“There is a view that medical attention is a right; this is true, but at 
the same time I think it has to be tempered with a bit of common sense. 
That is, for a sore throat or a common cold, for nausea and vomiting, you 
don’t need a doctor.” 

An average day for Miller starts around 6.30 A.M. when he begins 
answering his phone, and finishes around 1] at night. He leaves his home 
around 8 A.M., makes a few house calls, and goes to the Rehabilitation 
Centre for Alcoholics at Foster, Que., where he works until about 1 P.M. 
He then makes a few more house calls and returns to his Knowlton office, 
seeing about 20 people a day. 


Dr. Miller is doing his best to cope with a difficult situation, but 
people in smaller centres will have to adjust to reduced service. 

“What people in the country are now being asked to do is what has 
been going on in the cities for 10 years,” Dr. Miller says. “A doctor 
doesn't make a house call in the city any more. If yow’re sick, and it’s 
serious, he’ll just tell you by phone to go to the hospital with which he’s 
affiliated. If it’s an emergency, maybe he'll tell you to take an ambulance.” 

Miller has a point—but people in rural areas are not going to be 
satisfied with inferior medical service. Some lasting solutions must be 
found. 


3. One Solution: Regional Clinics 
(From article about “Small Town Doctor’) 


Is there any way enough young GPs can be found to make up the 
shortage in small communities? In most cases the answer is no, according 
to Dr. Don Rice, executive director of the College of Family Physicians 
of Canada. 

“We're engaged in trying to find more services for smaller areas,” he 
says. “But we feel we’re fighting a losing battle to get young people to go 
there. 

“Young doctors are trained to work with other people, and they tend 
to feel inadequate by themselves. Then they want social and cultural 
facilities, and good educational opportunities for their children, which 
they simply can’t find except in the cities.” 

Although no statistics have been compiled on the number of towns 
without doctors, Dr. Rice admits ‘““There’s no question but what many 
communities that used to have their own doctors don’t now: They’ve 
moved out to specialize, or they’ve died.” 

What can be done about the problem? “We must make use of our 
improved transportation and communications,” he says, “to develop new 
patterns of health care delivery.” 


Regional Clinics 


One doctor who has already done this is Raymond Robillard, presi- 
dent of the Quebec Federation of Medical Specialists, who runs a clinic 
in Sherbrooke, Que. In time, Dr. Robillard feels, other clinics staffed by 
specialists could be located in many medium-sized communities, bringing 
a higher level medical skill to rural residents than before. 
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As it is now, when a critical case needs the attention of specialists, it 
invariably means difficult and time-consuming travel from outlying parts 
of a province to hospitals in centres like Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, Calgary and Halifax. 

There could also be smaller, more general clinics in communities of 
3,500 to 5,000, run full-time by nurses and visited by doctors on a regular 
basis. The vicinity around the clinic could be serviced by a public health 
nurse able to make house calls. 

Providing transportation to the clinics would be an important part 
of this approach. Ambulances would be needed, and their cost might have 
to be borne by the individual community. Obviously, a rural ambulance 
would differ considerably from its counterpart in the city: It could be a 
regular, prearranged pickup service for important, but non-emergency, 
visits to the clinic, planned to coincide with the doctor’s visit there. 


Public Health Nurses 


Greater reliance on public health nurses in overcoming the doctor 
shortage will be helpful in cutting down on valuable time wasted by those 
doctors we do have. But it is only one solution. 

We have the ability to get medical care into under-serviced areas, and 
now all that is required is to apply this knowledge while the problem is 
still in manageable proportions. For Canada has a generally high level of 
medical service, and simply living in rural or small-town Canada should be 
no reason to be excluded from it. 


D. SURVIVING THE AUTOMOBILE 


1. Road Slaughter a Disease, Doctors Say 


(Extracts from a report by R. J. ANDERSON of a Seminar on the 
Medical Aspects of Safe Driving, Montreal Star, May 2, 1970) 


Highway Slaughter 


TORONTO-—The medical profession took a close look yesterday at 
slaughter on the highways, decided it is a disease of epidemic proportions 
that, like any other epidemic, can be contained by preventive measures 
as was smallpox in the 18th century. 

Unresolved was the question: How? 

To the average motorist, his driving permit is a right. Any attempt by 
authority—which says it is a privilege—to take it away from him is a 
violation of his rights and an affront. 

At what point should a driver suffering from a medical or physical 
impairment be taken off the road? 

Statistics were grim: 

Since the first horseless carriage took to the road in the late 1890s, 
more than 1,000,000 men, women and children have been killed by the 
automobile in the United States. 

In 27 technologically-advanced countries, it is the leading cause of 
death. 
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SNOWMOBILE TOLL LINKED TO DRINKING 
“Toronto Daily Star’, January 16, 1971 


Nine of ten persons killed recently while driving snowmobiles 
in Ontario were under the influence of alcohol, a scientist at the 
justice department’s Centre of Forensic Sciences said in an interview 
yesterday. 


Mrs. Rita Charlebois, who tests blood and urine samples from 
the victims and persons seriously injured in snowmobile crashes, 
said that of 10 tests she has conducted recently, only one showed 
no trace of alcohol. 

She said tests showed high alcohol levels in the other nine. 

So far this winter, 44 persons have died in snowmobile acci- 
dents across Canada, 22 of them in Ontario. 


Compulsory Medical Examination 


Dr. William R. Ghent of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., took a 
tough position on suggested remedial measures. He advocated legislation 
to make compulsory medical examinations of all drivers before issuance 
of a licence. And that there should be health examinations for all drivers 
after the age of 40 or 50 before they were relicensed. 


Dr. Ghent, chief of surgery at a Kingston hospital and chairman of a 
committee on medical aspects of traffic accidents, said: 

“T say we are ‘physically impaired’ for the act of driving as it is 
presented to us in the 1970s. We have the same licensing regulations 
regarding training as we did for the Model T, with the addition of a 
booklet of instructions. No training for emergency situations is required, 
nor in most areas is it possible. 

“Accident-producing situations such as skids, blowouts, brake failures 
should not be learned in the last few seconds of one’s life.” 


2. How Not to Die on the Road 


(Extracts from an article “More Than 5,000 Canadians Will Die 
On The Road This Year’, by HEwaRD GRAFFTEY, 
the Weekend Magazine, June 27, 1970) 


Alcohol, the Great Killer 


Alcohol is the greatest killer on the road. There are no uniform, 
nation-wide figures on the relationship of alcohol to automobile accidents. 
Partial figures which are available, however, indicate that in 40 to 60 per 
cent of all fatal accidents involving an automobile, someone—either a 
driver or a pedestrian—had been drinking. If someone thinks you're too 
intoxicated to drive, don’t argue. He might be right, so why take chances? 
Turn over the wheel to someone else. 

Excessive speed causes one-third of all fatal accidents. How fast is too 
fast? 
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It’s when you’re going too fast to stop when the fellow ahead puts 
on the brakes; too fast to stop when you come around the curve, or over 
the brow of a hill, and find a farm tractor in the road; too fast to hold 
the road as you go around an unexpectedly sharp curve. 


One of the major causes of accident fatalities is failure to stay on the 
right side of the centre line. 

Don’t just drive in the correct lane. Leave yourself a margin of safety 
by driving on the right-hand side of your lane, especially around curves. 
Then, if the other fellow accidentally takes a little more than his share 
of the highway, he won’t take you with him. 

Every time you cross that centre line—especially when passing—your 
chance of a serious accident increases sharply. 

Polite drivers live longer. The third most important cause of fatal 
accidents is failure to yield the right of way. When you drive, plan to 
give a little. 

Night driving is two to three times as dangerous as driving in the 
daytime. If you have a choice, don’t drive at night. When you do, be 
especially careful. 


CAR DEATHS DOWN SINCE BREATH TEST 
“Toronto Daily Star’, March 10, 1971 


OTTAWA (CP) — Traffic deaths have declined by 15 to 18 
per cent since the breath test law was brought into force Dec. 1, 
1969, Justice Minister John Turner said yesterday. However, it isn’t 


clear yet what final influence the law will create because it is still 
in a trial period. Stiff court tests, including a bout in the Supreme 
Court of Canada, were the reason. 

The law makes it an offence to drive with a blood alcohol level 
of .08 parts per million. 

The Supreme Court of Canada upheld the law as valid by a 
5 to 4 decision. 


Beware of Country Driving 


Country driving is the most dangerous of all. There’s less traffic and 
the scenery is beautiful. That means a temptation to drive faster and pay 
less attention to the road. There are also hidden driveways, lanes and 
intersections; farm tractors and other slow moving vehicles; occasional 
livestock. The roads are curving and narrow, with impatient drivers dart- 
ing into the wrong lane in order to pass. 

Your chances of a fatal accident are twice as great when driving in the 
country as they are in the city. 


Sleepy 


In two out of five fatal expressway accidents, the physical condition 
of the driver is a contributing factor. Are you tired? Bored? Sleepy? Have 
you been driving too long without a break? That’s what kills people on 
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expressways. It can kill you, too. The minute you feel any of these symp- 
toms, rest immediately. 

Stopped cars invite accidents. The minute you stop your car, on the 
highway or in town, your chances of a serious accident zoom. Never stop 
anywhere without pulling off the road into a safe parking area. If you 
miss a turn or a sign, let it stay missed. You can turn off at the next 
intersection. 

The other fellow may be a poor driver. To keep out of trouble, you 
have to allow for his possible mistakes as well as your own. Get into the 
habit of looking regularly in your rear-view mirror to see what’s going on 
behind you. 


Some Statistics 


More than 5,000 Canadians die on the road each year. In 1970, 185,000 
were killed and injured. For every one who dies, one is totally and 
permanently disabled. The three top killers of Canadians are: first, heart; 
second, cancer; and third, alcohol. 


THE DRUG ‘‘COP OUT”’ 


A. HOW MUCH 
1. Report Says 80% of Youth Use Drugs 


(A News Report in the Toronto Daily Star) 


About 80 per cent of the estimated 100,000 young people who travel- 
led across Canada last summer were using drugs, according to a report 
prepared by the federal Department of Health and Welfare. 

Ten students were hired by the department to conduct a survey last 
summer. The report was presented at the recent federal-provincial confer- 
ence as a background paper. 


The students interviewed about 300 transient young people and found 
that most were self-reliant, temporary travellers with no serious problems 
—but consistent drug users. 


The report showed: 
@ 85 per cent had used or were using marijuana or hashish. 
@ 20 per cent had used or were using amphetamines (speed). 
@ 48 per cent had used or were using hallucinogens, including LSD. 


The youths surveyed ranged in age from 16 to 24. 

According to the report, travelling was a positive experience for the 
youths who were seeking ‘“‘an intimate contact with their environment.” 

It showed that 78 per cent were students or had jobs and intended to 
travel only for the summer. 

The report questioned Canada’s present drug laws and vagrancy laws 
and called for legal aid to be made available across the country for 
transient youth. 


2. The Real Drug Problem 


(Extract from an editorial in the Toronto Globe and Mail) 


Every year for the last four years the rate of arrests for soft drugs has 
doubled. In 1967-68 there were an average of 146 arrests across Canada 
each month. In 1968-69 the rate was 242 a month, in 1969-70 it was 469 
a month and for the first 10 months of the comparable 1970-71 period it 
was 1,084 a month, Last year’s 10-month total is 10,845. The soft drugs 
include marijuana, amphetamines and hallucinogens such as LSD. 


Immense as the increase is, it probably falls far short of representing 
the increase in use of soft drugs. 

However, there’s another side to drug use that tends to be ignored in 
the face of these dramatic increases. In fact, it is so much ignored that 
statistical summaries lag by four years. It is alcohol, which also is a soft 
drug. The latest figures available from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
are for 1967. 
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They show that in that year there were 325,886 convictions for the 
illegal use of alcohol. This includes 266,558 convictions under provincial 
liquor control acts, of which 123,884 were for intoxication; 23,462 convic- 
tions under municipal bylaws; under the Criminal Code 30,731 for driving 
while impaired and 1,438 for driving while intoxicated; and 3,697 for 
convictions under other federal statutes. 

That’s convictions only. The number of arrests would have been 
much higher. And if you included arrests where alcohol played a part in 
the offense although it didn’t figure in the formal charge, for instance in 
cases of assault or murder, the total again would be much higher. And, of 
course, it would be higher still if figures for 1970-71 were available. 

Beside that, the 10,845 soft-drug arrests look pretty few indeed. 


“Alcohol has been and remains the most popular psychoactive drug 
among Canadians of all ages and classes,” the commission into the non- 
medical use of drugs observed in its interim report last summer. “Its use 
continues as our most serious drug problem.” 


A commission chart shows that the number of alcoholics jumped from 
about 1,520 per 100,000 population in 1951 to 2,400 per 100,000 in 1965. 
If the trend carried through, last year there might have been as many as 
2,800 alcoholics per 100,000 population—a total of about 600,000 Canadians 
who were drinking enough to severely endanger their health. 

The tragedy, as the commission aptly notes, is that the use of alcohol 
“is so accepted in our society that few Canadians seem willing to recognize 
and accept it as a drug, although alcohol abuse clearly presents the most 
serious and widespread drug problem in Canada.” 


3. Yet Another Kick — High on Sound 


NORMAN HARTLEY 
(Extract from an article in the Toronto Globe and Mail) 


Good news from the underground. Mood modification by hallucino- 
genic drugs like LSD may be on the way out. But before you sigh with 
relief, take a look at what may be coming next. - 

The group name is “electronic stimulation,” a vague, not very scien- 
tific, generalization covering a number of electrical and electronic devices 
which produce “highs” or take the user into uncharted sensations. 

The electronics field fascinates many young people who are looking 
for other ways to go into “inner space” than mind-altering drugs. 

They see it as the next stage after drugs: a cleaner, simpler, safer 
way of controlling and examining their internal states. 

This is how Edgar, a young Yorkville experimenter, explains the 
sound-go-round: 

“A sound-go-round is like a record player, really. Stereo. Two chan- 
nels. But instead of one speaker on each channel, there are eight. You 
fix eight speakers at the top of the room and eight at the bottom and 
connect them so that on one channel, the sound is moving randomly anti- 
clockwise. 

“What happens is that your audio senses are totally distorted because 
you are completely enveloped and there is no source of sound any more. 
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“They can’t bust you for having a stereo set—at least not yet,’ Edgar 
says. 


But sound-go-rounds are only a small part of the story. One area 
where a lot of interest is concentrated is bio-feedback training, or elec- 
tronic yoga as it has been nicknamed in the United States. 

BFT is a way of seeking control over your own internal states of 
feeling by training yourself to influence the electrical activity of your own 
brain. 


Research has identified four primary brain-wave patterns—alpha, beta, 
delta and theta, each operating on a different frequency. 

It was also discovered that a person can be trained to produce inten- 
tionally the most prominent pattern—alpha waves—by self induction of a 
state that has been described as “alertness, combined with a feeling of 
serenity, drifting and detachment.” 

The black box is the latest refinement in training devices, using an 
audio feedback tone. It consists of five electrodes which are attached to 
the head, earphones—and a black box. With it, a person can train himself 
in four or five hours to sustain or repress alpha waves at will. 

When BFT was discussed among the sound-go-round enthusiasts, it 
did not take them long to make the connection. 

What happens, they wondered, if you feed alpha waves through a 
sound-go-round? 


One area which street and university communities touch closely are 
in what someone described as “freak physics communities.” 

“They’re into all kinds of interesting stuff around direct-impulse 
stimulation of the brain,” Edgar said enthusiastically. “Do you know you 
can produce indefinite sexual arousal by electrical stimulus of one area 
of the brain? They've had monkeys on 12-hour orgasms. Think what you 
could do with gadgets like that.” 


Most youngsters see it, as Edgar put it, as “safer than drugs and 
much more interesting. Just think. Controlling your own neurons. The 
scope is limitless.” 

“I do feel kind of sorry for the parents though. I mean they'll have 
just discovered what marijuana smells like and how to talk to their kid 
who’s on dope and then they’ll have to start worrying about whether their 
kid’s abusing his record player.” 


B. WHY? 
1. Study Links Drug Use to Parental Habits 


(Extracts from an article in the Montreal Star) 


A study made among high school students in two Ontario counties has 
shown a close relationship between student drug use and parental use of 
alcohol, tobacco and both legal and illegal drugs. 

The study, a joint project of the Addiction Research Foundation of 
Ontario, Niagara College and the boards of education of Welland and 
Lincoln counties, was released today. 
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A questionnaire sent to students in Grades 9 to 13 was completed by 
5,900 with 18 refusing to answer. 

They were asked about their parents’ use of alcohol, tobacco, tran- 
quillizers, pep pills and barbiturates. The study showed 15.3 per cent of 
the parents were reported to be tranquillizer users, 14.8 barbiturate users 
and 8.1 users of stimulants. 

The study report said: 

“Results of the parental drug questions showed a close association 
between parental and student drug use. . . . Unless the present results are 
misread, any substantial reduction in adolescent drug use or abuse will 
occur only after a reduction in parental drug use.” 


2. Profit and Soft Drugs 
Dick MACDONALD 


(From an article in the Montreal Star) 


Profit. The word provides a key clue for the increase in the flow of 
drugs through Montreal, across Canada and around the world. It is part 
and parcel of the fundamental market law of supply and demand. 

The underground drug business, with many parallels to “straight” 
industry, is a multiple-enterprise complex and can be tremendously profit- 
able for people engaged in—as the jargon goes—‘‘dealing.” 

In an attempt to explain the many-tiered operation of distribution, 
comments were solicited from a young man who spent a year as a dealer. 
For the purpose of this account, his name shall be Jess Dropit. 

“Without really thinking,” says Jess, he became a dealer in the early 
days of university. Friends were seeking sellers and his shortage of cash 
made it wasteful to be buying numerous small quantities of hashish or 
marijuana. 


So he bought an ounce of marijuana (grass) for $20, broke it into five 
smaller amounts worth $10 each (dime-bags), sold four for $40 and kept 
one for himself. 

He soon purchased an ounce of hashish for $80 from a friend who 
had returned from Morocco with several pounds. Jess split the material 
into 30 “grams” and sold them for $10 each—vealizing a profit of more 
than $200 and keeping a small quantity of hash for his personal use. 


Because his customers—friends, by and large, to avoid informers and 
undercover agents on campus—preferred to buy ounces which they, in turn, 
could cut into dime-bags, Jess began purchasing kilos (kilogram—2.2 
pounds) of grass for $300. From this could be produced 35 “ounces,” each 
selling for $20. 

Transactions occur rapidly. A typical example can be found in the 
case of, say, 80 kilos coming into Montreal. Says Jess: ‘““The kind of dealers 
who buy 10 kilos will be advised of the arrival and they, in turn, will 
inform their regular customers. The one-kilo dealers, ounce-dealers and 
dime-bag buyers similarly are told. 

“With this cycle completed, there are something like 14,000 people 
awaiting the shipment. When broken down, it produces 14,000 dime-bags 
which bring $140,000. The original quantity may have cost $4,000. Usually, 
the whole shipment will have been sold in a matter of several days.” 
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3. Profit and Heroin 


(Extract from a statement by Deputy Chief Inspector JOHN P. McCaney, 
of New York City Police, appearing in New York Times) 


“Supplying Heroin to 100,000 users in New York is one of the biggest 
of the city’s big businesses. It is a vast criminal enterprise with a minimum 
of $219 million a year in retail sales, with profits ranging as high as 275 
per cent and with a fragmented, every-man-on-his-own system of organi- 
zation that one detective likens to “the classic form of freebooting 
capitalism... . 

“It is] nothing like the widely held detective story conception of 
heroin traffic as a vast conspiracy with a single head, a sort of super-Mafia 
operation led by an evil genius. . . .’ 

““The money is .. . so big and tempting that too many people just 
can’t resist it. That is the heart of our problem. How else can a man with 
no special talents make maybe $1,000 a day, and even a schoolboy $50 or 
$60 aday?...’” 


CANADA’S 1970 VENEREAL DISEASES TOLL 
Toronto “Globe and Mail”, April 14, 1971 


A Cross-Canada Survey by The Canadian Press shows that the 
most prominent age group with syphilis and gonorrhea is the one 
between 15 and 24 years. 

In Manitoba, during the first two months of this year alone, 
517 cases of gonorrhea were reported compared with 361 for the 
same period last year and 50 cases of syphilis turned up on record 
compared with 30 during the same eight-week period in 1970. 

The survey revealed these statistics of venereal disease through- 
out the country in 1970. The figures came from both the federal 
health department and individual provincial records. These repre- 
sent reported cases only, and health officials estimate that for every 
case reported there are at least three or four unreported ones. 


British Columbia — gonorrhea 6,010; syphilis 364. 
Alberta — gonorrhea 4,290; syphilis 139. 
Saskatchewan — gonorrhea 2,191; syphilis 140. 
Manitoba — gonorrhea 2,856; syphilis 235. 
Ontario — gonorrhea 8,386; syphilis 970. 

Quebec — gonorrhea 4,569; syphilis 390. 

New Brunswick — gonorrhea 528; syphilis 9. 
Nova Scotia — gonorrhea 989; syphilis 246. 
Prince Edward Island — gonorrhea 21; syphilis 1. 
Newfoundland — gonorrhea 461; syphilis 1. 


The Yukon and Northwest Territories reported 230 and 944 
gonorrhea cases respectively in 1970 and 5 cases each of syphilis. 


C. IS THIS A SPIRITUAL PROBLEM 
1. Addicts and Pushers 


Rev. G. K. STEWART 


(Extracts from an address on Drug Addiction to a 
Home and School Assoctation) 


Most of us are in some sense addicts. I am addicted to tea. Most 
clergy are addicted to talking. We have a strong psychological dependance 
on it. If you shut us up we have withdrawal symptoms. We start to squirm 
and fuss and inwardly figure out how much wiser we are than the person 
who is doing the talking at the moment. And, given half a chance, we 
have a strong tendency to increase the dose. Some people are addicted to 
work, some to cigarettes, some to the shot of adrenalin they get from 
jumping out of aircraft and skydiving. Some are hooked on money, some 
on alcohol, some on marijuana, some on respectability, some on their 
peer group and some on speed and heroin. Some are even hooked on 
religion. It is significant I think that one group of religionists have even 
borrowed the addict language, call themselves “Jesus freaks’ and talk 
about being “stoned on Jesus.” 

But I am pushing this business of the range and variety of addictions 
or dependences because it seems to me we need badly to get rid of a 
good deal of self-righteousness if we are ever going to understand, much 
less be heard by, those whose addictions are different from ours. 


The addicts and the pushers are not all “over there.” In a real sense 
we are all addicts. In an even more real sense we are all pushers. We push 
the things we happen to be hooked on. We finance our hockey broadcasts 
and part of our government by pushing alcohol. Until we scared ourselves, 
we pushed cigarettes in the same way. We push patent medicine and pain 
relievers and food additives and sleeping pills and what have you. In a 
broader sense we push whatever pays. We push credit even upon those 
who can least afford it. And if you don’t think that can lead to addiction 
you have never dealt with those who have been hooked by it. We push 
sales of material goods nobody really needs, and feel we have to for the 
good of the economy. We also are pushers and some of the results of our 
pushing are pretty ugly. 


There is no evidence that I have been able to discover that marijuana 
is any more damaging than alcohol. But then alcohol is our drug and we 
will have it even at the cost of 300,000 alcoholics. Marijuana is their drug 
and that’s different. A juice party is a social event. A pot party is a crime. 
Now I am not arguing for the legalization of marijuana but I am arguing 
for a single standard and some kind of consistency so that a boy on an 
experimental high on marijuana is not branded a criminal while his father 
can be soused on gin and thought of as a community leader. But, and this 
is where I part from the apologists of the drug culture, when we have done 
that I don’t think we will have advanced an inch in dealing with the 
problem of addiction. 


The truth is much of our age has lost direction, as it has lost faith in 
our own humanness and worth. We have accepted too easily pictures of 
ourselves as naked apes or mad scientists. Then we have become angry, as 
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frightened people do, and we have tended to lash out at what seems to 
have reduced us to what we think we are. Our youth have often lashed 
out at us, at our insensitivities and our injustices. We, in turn, have lashed 
out at them, at their clothes, at their hair, at their drugs, at their apparent 
threat to our old certainties. By entrenching ourselves in our respective 
sub-cultures we have both felt better, and we have been able to quiet our 
fears with our respective drugs and to vent our angers on one another. 
But we have both missed the issue. 

The only final answer to addiction is such vision and purpose as 
makes freaking out just seem absurd. 

At bottom addiction is a spiritual problem. Until we regain the sense 
of the splendour of being human, and until we see that splendour in every 
other person—until in Christian terms we regain the vision and the hope 
of those called to be children of God—we shall go on copping out into 
our chosen and mutually aggravating addictions until we have become 
the naked vicious apes we mistakenly imagined that we were. 


2. Speed Kills 


DALE GRANT 
(Extracts from an article in Weekend Magazine) 


With his neatly clipped mustache, fashionably long sideburns and 
sober blue suit, Dale Grant—which is his real name—looks like a promising 
young executive trainee. Only a chronic nervous twitch of his eyebrows 
betrays his past. For until six months ago, this 25-year-old sales clerk was 
a “speed freak,” well known to the police and to those few doctors and 
psychologists involved in treating—or trying to treat—the growing number 
of victims of drug abuse in Toronto. 

Grant quit school in Grade 1] and worked for six months as a stock 
clerk in a department store. Then he took off for Vancouver with a friend, 
rode boxcars from Oregon to Burbank, California, loaded planes for a 
tramp airline, bummed around Mexico and Guatemala and then returned 
to a job selling appliances in Toronto. 


Somewhere along the way he began to smoke marijuana and next 
time he hitchhiked out West it was to begin a new career of smuggling 
and trafficking in drugs. Before he settled on speed as his “drug of 
choice,” he had tried heroin (“I didn’t like it”), cocaine (“It makes you 
sick”), LSD, mescaline, STP (a long-lasting hallucinogen similar to LSD) 
and enough other drugs to fill a couple of shelves in a pharmacy. 

Grant dates his dependence on speed from the collapse of his smug- 
gling business—too many consignments were seized by police or customs 
men—and a break with a girl friend. “I was like a straight person whose 
business fails and he becomes a drunk,” he says. 


Before the experiences he describes in this article—which is entirely 
in his own words—he had done some free-lance writing for newspapers and 
television programmes and sold some poems to literary quarterlies. He 
hopes now to resume his writing career. 
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First Person Story 


A year ago last June or thereabouts, I was sitting in the kitchen of a 
pad on Huron Street near Toronto’s Yorkville village. The person sitting 
across the table from me was called, well let’s say Trag; just Trag, nothing 
else. He boasts that even his girl friend of six months doesn’t know his 
real name and that’s the way it is in dealing with dope, especially speed. 

Between us on the table lies a plastic Baggie filled with an ounce of 
glinting powder. “A hundred bucks,” says Trag and puts out his hand. 

I shake my head and put a hand half over the bag. I don’t trust Trag. 
Dealing speed, I don’t trust anybody. “Not until I try it.” 

“OK man, but make it quick. You got a fit?” (A dropper and needle 
for shooting up.) 

“I got a fit.” 

I bring it out and Trag goes to get me a glass of water and a spoon. 
As he does I measure out a quantity of speed from the bag. 

“Hey, man,” says Trag, “you tryin’ to kill yourself; that’s a big hit.” 

“I know what I’m doing, man; don’t bug me.” I do, too; with an ease 
born of much practice I dissolve the speed in the spoon, draw it up into 
the dropper and whip my scarf around my arm, tightening it to bring up 
the veins. I ram the needle home, get a tiny flower of blood in the dropper 
and shoot. 

I wait—one second, two, three and ohhh God! The lights are going 
dim and there is a hot, bitter taste in the back of my mouth and every 
nerve is galvanized wire. There are no problems now, no memory, no 
thought of anything. I am in the grip of a rush; there is only now and 
the feeling within it, a thing that cannot be described. 

It goes on and on and on; I slump back into the chair, breathing 
heavily, oblivious to everything around me. I am skirting the edge of an 
overdose and enjoying it, knowing that I am on the edge of death. 

I don’t care, I’m off and that’s all that matters; it’s good speed and I’m 
just where I want to be. Trag has got a deal. 

I spent the good part of three years doing things like that. I was a 
“meth” addict, a speed freak or anything else you want to call it. I know 
it, then, from the other side, the place where the statistics are gathered. To 
me they are not numbers and never can be for it is myself and the people 
I went down with that they represent. 


A Land of Violence, Death and Terror 


Where does speed take you? Out of this world, the one you and I now 
inhabit, to a land of violence, death and a constant terror that is all in 
your head. 

The door of my room opens and Bruce walks in. He has the pinched 
face and the spastic walk of a speed freak. 

“Hey man, what’s happening?” 

“Not much,” I tell him, and we begin an aimless, rambling conversa- 
tion about the old days in San Francisco. 

Then I remember something. My voice when it comes is a harsh 
squeak: “You’re dead, man. You died last year in Frisco.” 

The illusion of Bruce disappears as I say it. 

I know he died because I watched it. Someone slammed a door and it 
killed him. It frightened him, you see, and he died from what is called a 
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“shock-induced overdose.” (When the body is overstimulated, as it is 
under the influence of speed, any further shock or stimulus can be fatal.) 

Bruce just stood up and fell back dead. He tried to scream and 
never made it. Blood poured from his eyes and ears, mouth and nose, 
every orifice of his body, driven out by the last beats of an exploding 
heart. The convulsions twisted and froze him, left him lying there like 
some obscene sculpture. The whole episode- took maybe 15 seconds. It took 
us just a little longer to get out of the room and leave him for the landlord 
to find. 


Joe and I got our money by “burning” people, which is different from 
a rip-off. We would find out the colour and size of the latest type of LSD 
tablet available, then go to a certain drugstore in Vancouver notorious 
for providing speed freaks and junkies with the tools of their trade and, 
for a price, have the druggist make us up a few thousand duplicates. 


Thus equipped, we would tour British Columbia selling “LSD.” What 
we would do is tell the people buying it that the police were after us and 
that if they wanted to test it they could crush up and shoot a tablet at 
random from the batch (LSD taken orally takes from 20 minutes to as 
much as an hour and a half to hit you, but shooting is only seconds). 

We would provide a fit and a vial of water to draw up from. They 
would do this, shoot up the worthless tab and get off amazingly well, the 
secret being, of course that there was real LSD in the water. When people 
discovered this we had to dodge bullets more than once. Then I stopped. 
One day I had the chance to do a hit and I didn’t. I still do not com- 
pletely understand why. I think I came to the realization that if I wished 
to die, which is what I was doing, there were less painful ways. The follow- 
up conclusion was that I did not want to die at all. 

What do I think about speed now, and all the hullabaloo and dis- 
cussion about it? Not very much—of either the drug or most of the talk 
about it. There seem to be as many opinions as there are experts. 

There are those, part of what has become the drug-research establish- 
ment, who say that society is to blame. “The world is fouled up, you see, 
and the children can’t cope; therefore they turn to drugs like speed.” 

Out come the catch phrases—“alienation, generation gap, social irrelev- 
ance and lack of meaningful dialogue.” 

It’s an easy answer and it seems to fit; but it doesn’t really. It’s at best 
an evasion and at worst a “go” sign for anybody to do anything, especially 
speed. 

Speed addiction, any addiction, is ultimately a failure of the indivi- 
dual, not of society. 

Speed is a negative attempt on the part of the user to deal with the 
alienation. It is a confession of failure, a weakness in one’s self. Every hit 
says: ‘I surrender.” 

Speed is a middle-class drug. Unlike heroin, which has generally been 
the refuge of those from the slum and ghetto, speed appeals to the chil- 
dren of affluence. 

Why, I am not too sure. Perhaps because it gives a sense of “it’s 
happening,” every second, every day. It blurs the past, distorts it to any- 
thing you want. Everything you do becomes valid and reasonable. It’s the 
others who are wrong. Speed is, as the saying goes, an “ego trip.” 
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A Messed-up World, but the Individual is Still Responsible 


The state of the world is such, messed up or not, that when all is 
said and done it leaves the individual responsible to himself and for 
himself. The hypodermic is passed and you have a choice. What you are 
as a human being will determine the answer. 


3. A Question of Values 


(From an article in the Western Catholic Reporter) 


The problem is much bigger than a staggering drunk or a weekend 
pot party. It brings into question our whole set of values, life’s purpose. 

The use of drugs for many is part of a largely hedonistic life-style in 
which happiness and pleasure are taken as self-evidently valid goals of 
human life. 

The drug crisis pins us all to the wall. There is no escape in con- 
demning others. We must face ourselves honestly and searchingly discover 
what matters in life for us. 

If, for example, free enterprise—every man for himself—is a valid 
goal in the work-a-day world, then why not social free enterprise in daily 
relationship with other people? There is something wrong with a life-style 
that takes men to the moon but fails to give a break to some poor guy in 
one of those hot countries. 

Perhaps the good that will come out of the current drug turmoil will 
be to grab society by the scruff of the neck and give it a good shaking. At 
last we are forced to look at ourselves and those things which have 
meaning for us. And that’s a healthy starting point no matter how grim 
the circumstances may be. 


D. TRYING TO STOP THE DRUG CYCLE 
1. A Glimpse of Montreal's Youth Clinic 


Jupy IrvinG 


(Extracts from an article in the Montreal Star) 


“A kid’s taken to the hospital for speed (methedrine). They give him 
a sort of crash psychotherapy programme. After two weeks they let him 
go, because there are a lot more speed freaks waiting to be treated. 


“To stay off it once he’s stopped, the person should be in a decent 
place with stable people, but he usually can’t find that. The Clinic acts as 
a sort of bridge; he comes here for help and support, and we try to give 
it to him so he won't have to start the drug cycle all over again.” 


John Owen, a YMCA detached worker assigned to the Jeanne Mance 
Youth Clinic (3510 Jeanne Mance, 843-7885), was describing a typical 
Thursday night, when former speed freaks, alienated teens, an occasional 
secretary with boyfriend problems, several French-speaking students, and 
a variety of other people—sometimes as many as 30—meet with psychiatrists 
to talk over their problems. Since there are no set closing hours, everyone 
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FOUNDER OF ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 


(Extract from Addictions, published by Ontario’s 
Addiction Research Foundation, Spring, 1971) 


BILL W. 


The tall, spare, prophet-like figure of Bill W. no longer walks 
among us to guide and to inspire the fellowship, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous he helped to found some 35 years ago. But the spirit of 
William Griffith Wilson, one-time Wall Street security analyst and 
alcoholic, will long continue to light the way for Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, for its sister Al-Anon, and its offspring Alateen. 

The Addiction Research Foundation of Ontario, like many 
another organization across North America and elsewhere that is 
helping to rehabilitate alcoholics and to prevent alcoholism, owes 
a great deal to AA (and without Bill Wilson there would have been 
no AA). 

al of us owe a debt to Bill W. which we will only be able to 
discharge by following his powerfully human example in the way we 
deal with such far-reaching public health problems as alcoholism. 
Bill’s precepts and AA’s practical philosophy have many applications 
in this life that have nothing whatsoever to do with alcohol and 
alcoholism. We can continue to learn from him long after the day 
of his passing last January 24. 

Thank you Bill R.R.R. 


who comes is assured of seeing a psychiatrist even if it has to be at 
midnight. 

Founded and funded by the YMCA two years ago, the Clinic is the 
oldest youth centre in Montreal. 

According to Dr. J. R. Unwin, psychiatrist and director of the 
adolescent unit at Allan Memorial Institute, the Clinic “has proved to be 
the ONLY facility in the whole of Montreal which is realistically and 
effectively confronting and coping with the medical and para-medical 
problems which are so rife among our alienated youth.” 

With two medical examination rooms, laboratory and drug room, 
waiting room and office, the Youth Clinic is equipped to deal with a 
variety of problems. Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings are set 
aside for ‘general medicine’—the most common ailments stem from the 
problems of a transient life: Sleeping out-of-doors, eating improperly, 
picking up germs from others. 

In addition to medical services, the Clinic offers group therapy ses- 
sions, information on birth control and venereal disease, job placement, 
and referrals to other agencies. “One of the most important services we 
can offer,” said Rosa Harris, assistant administrator, “is to listen to people 
when they come in and need to talk.” 

“The whole youth organization,” continued John Owen, “is based on 
‘Forgive.’ We try to avoid moral judgments about people because we don’t 
assume we are capable of making them. If a person needs treatment, he’ll 
be treated.” 
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“We find ourselves acting as substitute parents a lot of the time,” 
Rosa said. “Although we don’t want to take anybody’s place, many of the 
kids who come and talk to us have already left home but still need 
parental guidance. We provide the criticism, the encouragement that they 
don’t have from any other source. We have faith in them, too, and we 
show it.” 


One girl, 18, has been coming to the Clinic for almost two years— 
“our oldest customer,” John remarked. “She’s lived a street life, was on 
speed for quite awhile, the whole works. Last week we gave her some 
really nice clothes, right in style, that a store donated to us. You should 
see the change in her attitude! The clothes themselves were better for her 
than any amount of talk or therapy. She feels fantastic.” 


“There are no shining success stories here,’’ Rosa said carefully. “We 
can’t say that people have definitely improved because we would have to 
wait five years for that. It’s just not easy. Many kids improve one week, 
then relapse into old habits. 
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THE DEPENDENT YEARS 


A. YOUTH 
1. Doing Your Own Thing — With Help 


(Extracts from an article entitled “Square Society Aids Alienated 
Youth” by HAROLD GREEN, Montreal Star) 


The idea that taxpayers should help young people run away from 
home, care for them if and when they end up on drugs, and generally let 
them do their own thing (often against society) is not one that commends 
itself to most square citizens. It goes against the grain; it offends the moral 
fibre. 

Yet increasingly that is the solution to the “youth problem” which 
seems to be coming from those who have something to say about it. 
Removing the traditional prohibitions against doing one’s own thing, the 
argument runs, is not enough; the public treasury must also lay out hard 
cash to help the process along. 

The Ontario Chamber of Commerce (of all people), for example, has 
told the Ontario government: “Many young people seem to feel obliged 
to move into the streets to relieve pressures, real or imagined, which they 
find in the home . . . in such instances, an alternative to the streets should 
be available.” The Metropolitan Toronto Youth Services study, a govern- 
ment-sponsored project, came to much the same conclusions: 

“We as a society are experiencing a reactive phenomenon among our 
young people, rather than a simple fad which might disappear once pres- 
sure and rational teaching methods are introduced. .. . The fact must be 
realized that our society is submitting its young people to the most severe 
sociological and psychological stresses that have ever been faced by a 
similar generation. 


New Approach in Youth—Adult Relationships 


“It would be complete folly to suggest, at this point, that a simple 
modification or increase in the existing youth services would significantly 
alter the problems that have been described. What is required is a new 
approach in the relationships of youth and adults.” 


That approach, if I understand it correctly, is simply: If you can’t 
fight them, join them. Stop trying to return them to the fold and making 
them conform, but rather help them find their own lifestyles by providing 
government services designed for that purpose. As the Toronto Youth 
study put it: 


“A large proportion of families have shifted their parental responsi- 
bilities on to community institutions and agencies. With these responsi- 
bilities, they have also passed along their value systems and the traditional 
work ethic which has been with us since the advent of the industrial 
revolution. The new question is not, what are you going to be when you 
grow up? The question is, Who are you right now?” 

One can, of course, push the thesis too far and no doubt the Toronto 
Youth study (conducted by some very young educationists, psychiatrists 
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and sociologists) does so. But in one key respect—its recommendation con- 
cerning long-term treatment for drug abusers—it is surely on sound ground. 

This is that a network of small residences and half-way houses be 
established where addicts could go—voluntarily—either before or after 
they land in the hospital as an emergency case. 

Essentially this is the approach developed at Synanon in California 
and at Day Top Village on Staten Island in New York City and it appears 
to be working. 


_ The secret of Day Top’s success appears to be that the addict is living 
in a voluntary community of peers—either addicts or former addicts whom 
he cannot con. He is subjected to the most remorseless confrontation with 
himself, punctuated periodically by group encounters at which he is 
vehemently assaulted, spiritually and intellectually, by his fellows. Eventu- 
ally he is made to realize that he became an addict through no one’s fault 
but his own, and no one can cure him but himself. 

That surely is a proposition which even the squarest of taxpayers can 
support. 


DRAFT DODGERS HOPE FOR AMNESTY 
“Toronto Telegram’, April 12, 1971 


U.S. draft dodgers living in Canada hope that they will eventu- 
ally be allowed to return to the U.S. under a general amnesty 
_according to Igal Roodenko, 54, of New York, head of the United 


States War Resistors League. 

He was in Vancouver yesterday and today is to visit a Doukho- 
bor community in B.C. because, “I’ve had a curiosity about the 
Doukhobors for some years because of their pacifist commitment.” 

He said he wasn’t in Canada on a crusade to get draft dodgers 
to return to the U.S. and said if an amnesty is given, he expects 
some of them will remain in Canada. 


2. A Place to Be and Become 


Jupy IRvING, Montreal Star 


“44944 place to be and become. Sit-rap-listen-share-experience- 
explore. . . . It’s not a tavern or a bus stop—please no dope or alcohol.” 
This welcome-warning greets all who step inside the large grey-brick house 
(at 4424 St. Catherine St. in Westmount) converted a few months ago 
from an office building to a youth centre. “We needed a place to go,” one 
student said. This is it. 

Almost all of the responsibility for developinng projects and keeping 
4424 alive has been given to the high school students themselves. Its pro- 
gramme leaders, fund-raisers, advisory beard even its cleanup and renova- 
tion crews are comprised of teen-agers working with the advice of older 
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people. For many of them, this is the first chance they’ve had to take on 
major responsibilities, and if 4424 works, others their age will benefit. 

One of the most popular projects at the centre is planning for the 
coffee-house to be in operation by the end of the month. The action 
committee (a student group formed last summer to organize the kiosk in 
the park) has sponsored dances, washed cars, and even staged a play during 
the winter to raise money. 4424’s basement provided a perfect spot, but 
no one had quite the energy to begin until a quiet boy named Philip 
asked for a broom and started sweeping. Others followed him downstairs 
and before the afternoon was out they had cleaned up the entire base- 
ment and begun to paint the walls (one room is pastel pink with black 
radiator and pipes). This is how work gets done at 4424—no one orders, 
no one prods. 

As one of the only “adults” at the centre, 26-year-old co-director, 
Wayne Tuttle sees himself as “ideally, a co-ordinator, a process person. If 
one of the kids comes in with an idea for a project, I help him with it— 
help him figure out the possibilities, co-ordinate the resources. Then he 
goes off on his own again, and does it.” 

With 24 rooms to choose from, many projects could work. “But the 
push has to come from the kids, not us.’’ Wayne remarked. “A lot of 
them have been what you might call trained in apathy—they’ll spend all 
their time waiting around for someone to show them what to do. It’s going 
to take awhile, and it’s very frustrating at times, but I think it’ll work.” 


3. Company of Young Canadians Tiptoes Back 


Gary RAtpH, Toronto Telegram 


The Company of Young Canadians is still around and claiming to be 
kicking in spite of an untypical quietness. 

Following public outcries after its first stormy four years and an over- 
haul of its affairs under a three-month term of a Government overseer, the 
CYC burst back into full swing April 1 with the reverberation of a marsh- 
mallow falling on a pillow. 

Dal Brodhead, 29, the first volunteer in the field for the CYC, return- 
ed to the fold to become director in October. He said then: 

“The fact that we haven’t appeared in public lately is an indication 
that we have been working in the communities. We are doing what people 
want done; we aren’t doing our own thing, which we might have done in 
the past.” 


The list of projects seems to show that the once-radical company, 
ready to rush in, uninvited, to solve the woes of the poor and disenfran- 
chised, has been transformed into a catalyst, operating basically with 
community support and on invitation only. 

But the list also raises doubt that the new, long-term, quiet approach 
of the CYC will ever make an impact great enough to justify its $1.9 
million budget for a year. 

The busiest area is still Quebec where the CYC sees its greatest 
opportunity, but will also have probably its toughest opposition. 
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An urban renewal project is also under way in Montreal and CYC 
workers are establishing two cafes in different parts of the city where 
young workers can congregate and hold beef sessions. 

But Montreal’s civic administration is still smarting over last year’s 
run-in with the CYC, when, during public inquiries, Lucien Saulnier, 
Montreal’s supermayor, chairman of the Executive Council of Metro 
Montreal, said members of the company were “subversive.” 

In a terse statement, a spokesman for Mayor Jean Drapeau now says 
of the CYC: “The city has never been informed of their projects—we are 
not aware of any of their projects.” 

Toronto projects are barely off the drawing board since earlier tries 
here became fiascos. 

An ambitious project to help patients released from the Ontario 
Hospital at 999 Queen St. is in “suspended animation,” said CYC spokes- 
men and a similar project for the handicapped is stalled. 

The CYC projects in Toronto also include the operation of Scadding 
House in Trinity Square as a drop-in centre for youth at night and three 
volunteers who work with the Thistletown YMCA. 

In Guelph, a CYC worker is executive director of a drop-in centre 
called Torchlight. But most of the city thinks the centre is operated solely 
by a citizens’ committee including the public officer of health, his assistant 
and several university professors. 

Kingston has a landlord-tenant group helped by CYC volunteers, 
claims the Ottawa office; the CYC operates a successful little mobile radio 
station in Northwestern Ontario and is helping Lakehead University build 
up a tape library of local songs and legends. 

One of the proudest claims of the CYC is that a worker began a saw- 
mill in a northern town to build fish boxes. The sawmill now has a 
contract to build 50,000 boxes, said a CYC worker. 

In Winnipeg there is an “Opt-In” centre for the inhabitants of skid 
row, operated in conjunction with a businessmen’s committee. Calgary has 
a landlord-tenant group with CYC help. 

CYC volunteers are with Indian bands at Lesser Slave Lake in Alberta 
and Great Slave Lake in the Northwest Territories. 

Vancouver has a community development housing council with CYC 
members; a skid row project called Gastown which wants to buy up and 
run co-operative hotels and an urban renewal advisory project in Frog 
Hollow to deal with tenants of a new low-rental housing project. 

The CYC claims a “backlog” of requests for its help from citizens’ 
groups and towns across Canada. All of which makes it look as if Peck’s 
Bad Boys of the 60s may yet become white knights even if on a smaller 
and quieter scale than was intended at the beginning. 
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4. New Style Youth: Tolerant, Probing, Turned In 
Dr. Murray G. Ross 
(Toronto Telegram, April 14, 1971) 


DR. ROSS was president of York University for 10 years. He now 
heads a Government-appointed group which is writing a history of Ontario. 


Campus Life in the ’60s 


The excitement and tension of campus life in the 60s prevented the 
detached analysis of which the university should be capable. We were all 
caught up in the events of the day. Our attention was focused on the 
most bizarre events, on the most radical students. Newspapers and tele- 
vision made certain of that. It is only now we are beginning to see the 
true nature of the youth revolt. 

The masses of young people sought not to overthrow the government 
but to create a new style of life. 

What young people bring to the 1970s is not only some changes in 
dress and manners but a major challenge to prevailing attitudes and 
beliefs. They oppose traditional concepts of authority, discipline, work; 
they advocate new concepts of experience, time, self. 

A student might not himself be willing to use drugs, engage in 
disruptive activity, shave his head to participate in a new religious move- 
ment, but he had a deep conviction that those who did must be free to 
do so. More important, they should be admired for doing so because they 
were experimenting or trying something they thought was good for their 
own development. 


The Difference 


Previous generations have often only mouthed their ideals; this gener- 
ation of youth live them. 

They reject external authority because they believe each individual 
must determine his or her own destiny. No one, they suggest, should have 
the authority to control, command, or determine the lives of others. 

Young people believe that the individual—the self—must find his or 
her own identity and style. To accept external authority is to give this 
precious right and responsibility to someone else. This is why there is 
crisis and confrontation in our schools, our universities, our churches. 
Wherever there is an effort to bend the will of an individual to fit a 
pattern, there is (and will be) resistance and rebellion. 


Do Your Own Thing 


Youth’s attitude to discipline stems from the same roots—the do your 
own thing philosophy. It is the belief that discipline must be internal and 
voluntary. 

Their idea of the meaning and purpose of work is similar. Any work 
that does not provide for self-fulfillment is useless; work is only part of 
life and not now more important than leisure time; if self-fulfilling work 
is not available the rewards are only material and it is probably better to 
do nothing. As one youth said: ““The Horatio Alger thing is dead. You’ve 
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really got to care more about making money than I do to take those 
uninteresting jobs.” 

The new philosophy of youth does not simply oppose; it advocates a 
new style. Experience, for one; in capital letters! Young people (and now 
adults) want new experience or to have their usual experience in new 
ways. 


POEMS 


No. I 


A Word has come down from the Dean, 

That with the aid of a teaching machine; 

King Oedipus Rex, could have learned about Sex 
Without even touching the Queen. 


No. II 


Saith the Rev. Jabez McCotton, 

The Dance is of the Devil begotten; 
Says Jones to Miss Nye 

Don’t you mind the old guy 

To the pure almost everything’s rotten. 


No. III 


(From Sorensen’s Life of J. F. Kennedy) 
A verse from a poem by Domingo Ortego, translated by 
Robert Graves 
(This was a favourite of J.F.K.) 


Bull-fight critics, row on row 

Crowd the enormous Plaza full; 

But only one is there who knows, 
And he’s the man who fights the bull. 


The Multi-Image 


Not for youth the distant vista; they want to experience life now. 

Further, there is a desire to express oneself in all the manifestations 
of one’s personality. The old idea of a “single image” of oneself which 
was often carefully cultivated and protected has been rejected by youth 
and has given way to the ‘‘multi-image person.” 

Mr. Trudeau dramatizes this trend: he is the sober statesman speaking 
to the nation about the crisis in Quebec or addressing the Commonwealth 
conference in Singapore; he is the athlete skiing in the Alps or skindiving 
in Australia; he is the man-of-the-world attending a theatre opening with 
Barbra Streisand on his arm; he is the good sport kicking-off at the Grey 
Cup game or kissing the Canadian nurse in Indonesia. 

All of these changes—what youth are against and what they are for— 
add up to a new life style. We can all make our own guesses as to its 
impact on society and what it will mean in the future. For me, it seems 
clear that there will be two important and lasting results: 
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One, life will be freer, less inhibited, more open, less restricted. There 
will be less pretence, less hypocrisy, less deceit. There will be more 
honesty, more concern about feelings, more respect for individuality. 

Second, there will be more “democracy” in our institutions, in the 
sense that more of those in the institution will be consulted or involved in 
the decision-making process. There will be less raw authority, fewer arbi- 
trary decisions, fewer “secret covenants, secretly arrived at.” 

For most of them this is not a mere idea or ideal but a profound 
conviction. 

The fundamental change is in values, and these are not easily 
reversed. 

Are we on the verge of a revolution? 

There is very little evidence. It is true that there are small revolution- 
ary groups on almost all campuses in Canada, that they were able to cause 
considerable disruption, and that they were able to win a good deal of 
student support for their activities. But the radical core was very small. 


“Tuning Out” and “Turning Inward” 


Most students had little taste for revolutionary politics or radical 
tactics. Indeed, there is something in the new lifestyle that operates against 
the radicals. The new style is not sympathetic to blind commitment, to 
uncritical acceptance of a creed, to group discipline. There is something 
about the new style that opposes the fundamental requirements of the 
classical revolution. 


The current mood on campus has been described as “tuning out and 
turning inward.” That is, tuning out of political involvement and turning 
to personal concerns. Last year on our campus, Jerry Rubin, one of the 
radical leaders of students in the United States, drew a large crowd who 
laughed and enjoyed his speech without seeming to take it too seriously. 

But a much larger crowd turned out a few weeks later to listen with 
great attentiveness, if not intensity, to a visiting psychologist speak on 
“loneliness.” Concern about one’s self and one’s identity seem uppermost 
in the minds of many of our young people. 

For Canada as a whole, one would have to say that Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau and Dalton Camp are symbolic of the new day: 

Essentially conservative in economic and political thought, intel- 
lectual and rational in debate and discussion, they are pragmatic in action, 
yet modern men who seek out new experiences, who tend to be free and 
spontaneous, who refuse to have their individuality crushed by the estab- 
lishment. 

Modern youth is very similar: Revolutionary in life-style; conservative 
in politics. 
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B. AGING 


1. How To Retire 
(Extracts from article, Weekend, November 14, 1970) 


CATHERINE DRAPER 


Food and Health 


From the earliest age possible, observe diets which are high in protein, 
vitamins and minerals, but low in calories. ‘““This type of diet,” says Dr. 
Bernard Grad, associate professor of medicine at McGill University, and 
associate director of biological studies at the Allan Memorial Institute’s 
gerontologic unit, “has been shown to increase the life span of young 
animals as much as 40 per cent.” 


Besides eating carefully, cut down on smoking and drinking. Master 
the problem of intimacy in retirement. At a time when wives no longer 
have their children to care for, and husbands no longer have jobs, retired 
couples face a suwperabundance of free time together. “This problem of 
intimacy can become acute,’ says psychoanalyst and psychologist Isaac 
Rebner, associate director of family training at Montreal Jewish General 
Hospital's psychiatric institute. “It’s something like the courting days all 
over again, except that then there were fantasies which gave the relation- 
ship an aura of magical expectancy. During the intervening years of 
marriage, however, this ‘romantic bubble’ burst. The result is ‘marital 
fatigue” in which marriage partners can get on each other’s nerves with 
very little provocation.” 


Time 

For at least the first two years of retirement, schedule activities to fill 
the time. “No matter how much people prepare for retirement,” says Mrs. 
Florence Kirshner, executive director of Montreal’s Golden Age Associa- 
tion, “it always comes as a shock. Filling the time is the main problem. 
To be more humane, it should be a gradual, not sudden, process. Seven- 
teen per cent of senior citizens are institutionalized, while 20 per cent can 
and do find ways of keeping busy. But the large majority—two-thirds, in 
fact—have difficulty in filling their time and need guidance.” : 

Match your retirement activities as closely as you can to your prere- 
tirement ones. As the self-esteem of working men and women is usually 
linked to their jobs, the better they match their retirement activities to 
their previous interests, the better off they are. 


Emotional Preparation 


Develop the ability to experience loss, sadness, and certain with- 
drawal, and then to become reattached, says Dr. Harry Grauer, chief of the 
geriatric programme at Montreal’s Jewish General. “Some persons have a 
resiliency which may stem from a stable childhood, inherited resources, 
intellect, and an ability to compensate. These persons can continue loving 
by finding substitutes and reattaching themselves. But people with a 
traumatic, insecure, unstable childhood who are passive-dependent all their 
lives have a harder time to overcome their loss of job, mate, friends, or 
country. 
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Income 


Pensioners in Canada—those aged 65—have at least three government 
sources to help them reach these minimal levels, the Old-Age Security 
pension, Guaranteed Income Supplement and Canada Pension. Even in 
this enlightened time, however, many are still unaware that to get their 
Old-Age Security pension from the federal government, they must apply 
for it at age 65 through application forms ‘provided at all Canadian post 
offices. 

Retired people with a large block of money—say separation pay— 
should look at a wide spectrum of possibilities and not necessarily buy 
an annuity. “Annuities are excellent for certain circumstances at certain 
periods,” says Olivier Garneau, a business development officer for a trust 
company. “But other times under other circumstances, other possibilities 
are better. This is where expert counselling comes in.” 


Wills 


Make out a will. “It’s a great mistake not to exercise the privilege of 
making a will,’ adds Garneau. “If you don’t, your property may go to 
people you didn’t intend to benefit.” 

Legally, any person of full age, sound intellect, and capable of alien- 
ating his property may dispose of it freely by will. But normally, wills are 
drawn up by lawyers or notaries who charge according to the time spent 
on making up each will which, in the majority of cases, is under $50. 
Savings in taxes alone often justify this cost. 

When making up a will, don’t worry too much about what to leave 
the children. Worry about yourselves first, and let the kids take care of 
themselves. 

Confer power of attorney upon an oldest son or a wife in case the 
testator has a heart attack or an accident and can no longer speak. 

Retirement, like any other time of life, presents special problems. 
And, like any other time of life, they are overcome only if faced. Perhaps 
that is the first step of all—face up to the fact of retirement, and the 
second step will follow. 


AGE OF RETIREMENT 


Ireland, Norway: 70. 

Sweden, Denmark: 67. 

Canada, Spain, Finland, Portugal: 65. 

Luxembourg: 65, or 62 after 40 years’ contribution to retirement 
funds. 

United States: 65 or 62 with reduced benefits. 

Australia, Great Britain, East Germany, Israel: 65 for men, 60 for 
women. 

West Germany: 65 for men (60 for men who have been unemployed 
for more than a year), 60 for women. 

Belgium, the Netherlands: 65 for men (60 in special cases), 60 for 
women. 

Poland: 65 for men (60 for miners and teachers), 60 for women. 
Greece: 67 for men, 62 for women. 

Italy, U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia: 60 for men, 55 for women. 

Hungary, Japan: 60 for men (55 for difficult jobs), 55 for women. 
Yugoslavia: 55 for men, 50 for women. 
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2. New Question About Senility 


(Extract from Time Magazine) 


A common and unfortunate diagnosis of many aged people is that 
they are senile, a catchword for a number of conditions. There may be 
organic brain damage—for example, the brain may run short of oxygen 
because of impaired blood flow. But many of the “senile” actually have 
psychological problems. One 70-year-old retired financier, who insisted 
on calling his successor at the company all the time and had all sorts of 
paranoid suspicions, was diagnosed as having organic brain disease. A com- 
bination of psychotherapy and a new job as treasurer of a charitable 
organization helped the man to recover completely. Other “senile’’ patients 
actually suffer from malnutrition, or have simply broken down out of 
loneliness, perhaps caused by a temporary overload. As one old man put 
it: “There is no one still alive who can call me John.” Explains Harvard 
Psychoanalyst Martin Berozin: “The one thing which neither grows old 
nor diminishes is the need for love and affection. These drives, these wishes 
never change.” 

Actually, senile traits are not peculiar to the aged. A group of college 
students and a group of the elderly were recently rated according to the 
characteristics of senility, and the students were found to be the more 
neurotic, negative, dissatisfied, socially inept and unrealistic. The students, 
in sum, were more senile than their elders. 

Psychotherapy has never been easily available to the aged. Since it 
demands so much time and effort it is considered better to expend it on 
those who have a long life ahead. Some doctors suggest that neuroses and 
some psychoses burn: themselves out with age, and note that the rate of 
mental disorders declines after the age of 70. 


Carl Jung, who lived with great vigor until the age of 85, saw aging 
as a process of continuous inward development (“individuation”), with 
important psychic changes occurring right up to the time of death. “Any- 
one who fails to go along with life remains suspended, stiff and rigid in 
mid-air,” Jung wrote. “That is why so many people get wooden in old 
age; they look back and cling to the past with a secret fear of death in 
their hearts. From the middle of life onward, only he remains vitally alive 
who is ready to die with life, for in the secret hour of life’s midday the 
parabola is reversed, death is born. We grant goal and purpose to the 
ascent of life, why not to the descent?” 


After analyzing lengthy interviews with 600 aged San Franciscans, 
Anthropologist Margaret Clark found that engagement with life con- 
tributed most to their psychological well-being. But not when that en- 
gagement included acquisitiveness, aggressiveness or a drive to achieve- 
ment, super-competence and control. The healthiest and happiest of the 
aged people in the survey were interested in conserving and enjoying 
rather than acquiring and exploiting, in concern for others rather than 
control of others, in “just being” rather than doing. They embraced, 
Dr. Clark points out, many of the values of today’s saner hippies. 
Similarly, religion often teaches the aged, in spite of their physical dimin- 
ishment, to accept each day as a gift. 
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4. Let the Elderly Remain in Society 


Patricia Welbourne, Weekend Magazine 


An old lady died. She was found a few days later by a neighbour, 
checking because she hadn’t seen the old lady around lately. Her death 
was worthy of attention, as her life had not been. 

“Nobody came to see me today,” she had written in her diary, every 
day for the previous six months. 


Rehabilitation Service Lacking 


Our civilized urban culture frowns upon such primitive tribal prac- 
tices as leaving old people out to die when they are no longer useful. Yet 
we not only segregate them from the mainstream of our society, we are 
telling them earlier and earlier that their time of usefulness is over and 
they must retire. Is our tactic of social isolation any kinder than other 
methods of disposal? 


For example, it is estimated that there are between 2,000 and 3,000 
elderly patients in Canadian mental hospitals who do not have brain 
diseases related to age but who will never leave hospital unless rehabili- 
tation programmes such as foster homes and halfway houses are established. 

Close to a million of Canada’s 1.6 million old-age pensioners receive 
the Guaranteed Income Supplement (paid to pensioners who have little 
or nothing beyond the Old-Age Security pension) and even with the 
supplement they are well below the poverty line. 

In 1970, the Old-Age Security pension was raised to $79.58 a month. 
The maximum supplement they can receive is a further $31.83 a month. 
The ceiling on Old-Age Security legislation allows for a maximum rise of 
two per cent a year, token recognition of the continually rising cost of 
living. But since the cost of living has been rising at four to five per cent 
a year, the buying power of old people has been declining two to three 
per cent each year. 

The cost of living isn’t all that’s increasing. Modern medicine has 
increased life expectancy to 75.5 years and the number of Canadians over 
65 is growing steadily. It is estimated that by 1980 there will be 2,379,000 
of them and nearly 40 per cent of them will be over 75. This means an 
increase can be expected in the number of persons requiring medical and 
nursing care—but it doesn’t mean that most old people are or will be 
incapacitated. 


Poverty Increases with Inflation 


With old age comes retirement and few companies are doing anything 
to help their employees prepare for the shock. “Separated from the produc- 
tive world, the retired person no longer has a position through which he 
found identity and status as a person. He is jobless in a work-addicted, 
society and culture that places a high premium and status on work. 

“There is a built-in resistance in us all to face the future because it 
forces us to face the fact that some day we'll be old enough to die,” says 
Dr. Cyril Cahill, associate executive director of Montreal’s Mental Hygiene 
Institute. 
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“As a psychiatrist I’m dealing a lot with depression these days and 
particularly with older people at retirement time. One man said to me 
that there’s only one way to enjoy retirement and that’s to enjoy yourself 
when you're young. Because unless you develop skills for living when you 
are young, you won’t suddenly acquire them at 65. 


In Toronto, at St. Luke’s Church, 12 to 15 old people come three 
times a week for a hot meal at noon. Another 50 meals are sped through 
the city by Meals on Wheels. “For most of them it’s their only contact with 
other people,” says Miss Lea James, who runs the service. “This is one of 
the most densely populated rooming house areas,’ she says. “Many of the 
houses were large, one-family homes before the turn of the century. A 
city bylaw was passed a few years ago that no one could sleep in a room 
with a gas stove or gas cooker. Since the houses aren’t wired for heavy 
electric appliances, and the landlords don’t want to spend any money on 
renovations or repairs, they put a stove in the smallest room or in the 
hallway and all the roomers have to share it. We discovered that when 
their pension cheques came in at the beginning of the month they ate in 
restaurants, and then when the money ran out they were existing on tea 
and bread. Five years ago we started this programme, buying the meals 
from the Wellesley Hospital down the street. 

“For most of these people it’s the only time they eat well. Many of the 
bedridden ones who receive Meals on Wheels eat the soup, the bread and 
the salad at lunch and save the main course and dessert for their dinner.” 


Another Thought on Housing 


Low rental housing is desperately needed for all age groups, not just 
the aged and so far we have been slow to provide it. Owners of modest 
homes which they have lived in for years are in the difficult position of 
not being able to pay property taxes at the present taxation level when 
they retire on a small company pension. Yet they can’t sell, either, because 
they can’t get low-rental accommodation, so their capital would quickly 
go in rent. 


Is there any reason why new apartment complexes couldn’t include 
a small proportion of low-rental units for the elderly? This could be 
subsidized by the government and would help to keep the elderly a part 
of the community. 


Even more than money, housing and services, our old people need 
a sense of self-worth. They need a chance to contribute. But without some 
changes in our attitude towards the old, we will be working in a vacuum. 

Dr. Thomas Rudd, a British authority in the field of aging says, “Old 
age must be made tolerable, not because we are sorry for the old but 
because it is morally right and necessary that people at all stages in life 
have a fair deal.” 

If we do, we’ll be glad of it when we’re old. 
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4. What Government Isn’t Doing for Pensioners 
Robert McKeown, Weekend Magazine 


Money 
Money, not old age, is the chief preoccupation of the elderly. 
“Poverty . . . is their big concern,” stated a recent London, Ont. 


study of 650 people aged 60 to 95. “With adequate financial resources, 
they could achieve their greatest desire—individual independence.” 

Despite the Old-Age Security pension (OAS) and the Guaranteed 
Income Supplement (GIS) for those with little or no other income, many 
pensioners live in the bondage of poverty or near-poverty. What might 
once have seemed to be handsome pensions have been eroded by years of 
inflation. 

Ask Mr. H., an Ottawan who retired in 1945. He had a pension of 
$100 a month which, at the time, seemed ample to meet the needs of 
himself and his wife. 

In addition he had a nest egg of about $25,000. He felt that his finan- 
cial security was assured. 

Twenty-five years later and with a total income of $270 a month, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. are just getting by. Their savings have almost vanished. 

Tens of thousands of pensioners across the country who have no 
private incomes find themselves in even more dire circumstances. But as 
inflation continues to outrun increased government benefits, there is no 
relief in sight. 

“The problem,” said George H. Dickinson of Ottawa, “is how to 
stretch a two per cent increase in the old age pension to cover a five per 
cent increase in the cost of living.” 


Pension Less in 1970 than in 1962 

When Dickinson retired in 1962, the OAS pension was $65. The 
pension has been increased to $79.58 in 1970, but because of inflation this 
sum buys only as much as $62 would have done in 1962. 

In terms of what it will buy, the OAS pension is smaller in 1970 than 
it was in 1962. 

“Just when I think I can make ends meet,” said Dickinson, “they 
move the ends.” 

Pensioners who do not have other resources on which to live, or very 
little, get the income supplement. The maximum amount is 40 per cent 
of the OAS pension, or $31.83 in 1970. But because it is tied to the 
pension, which lags behind the cost of living, the supplement in turn buys 
less each year. 

In 1967, the $105 total pension (OAS plus maximum supplement) 
bought as much as $91 did in 1961. 

In 1970, the $111.41 total pension buys only as much as $86 did in 
1961. 


In Canada in 1968, there were 1,604,700 persons aged 65 and over. 
Of these 45 per cent lived at or below the “poverty line”. 

The “poverty line”, based on a government study, was placed in 1967 
at $1,740 for an unattached individual and $2,900 for a family of two 
persons. 

Yet the pensions in 1970 for an individual without other resources, 
total $1,336 and for a couple, $2,673. 
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5. Prospects for Living Even Longer 


Time Magazine 


Theories about Aging 


More than 20 different highly speculative theories of aging are now 
being tested in scientific laboratories round the world. The method or 
methods by which the human life-span will be extended depends on which 
of these theories turns out to be correct. Some of them have to do with 
genetic engineering—attempts to alter the programme of the cell by chang- 
ing the coding on the DNA molecule. But nongenetic theories will prob- 
ably pay off sooner. 

One current favourite holds that aging occurs because certain giant 
molecules in human cells eventually get bound together. These immobile 
aggregations clog the cells, reduce their efficiency and eventually cause 
them to die. In Wisconsin, Dr. Johan Bjorksten is trying to find suitable 
enzymes, most likely from soil bacteria, that will reduce these massed 
molecules to small fragments that could be executed from the cells. Such 
enzymes would probably be injected daily into the body with a hypodermic 
syringe; if the injections were begun early enough, the result might 
increase a man’s life-span by 30 years. 


The “free radical” theory of aging, if proved correct, would prob- 
ably lead to a simpler method of rejuvenation. Free radicals are fragments 
of molecules with a high electrical charge—which by their oxidizing 
properties can cause changes in the body such as hardening of the arteries. 
An antioxidant, which can be produced cheaply and taken in pills, is 
supposed to deactivate the free radicals, thereby retarding the aging 
process. One such antioxidant, BHT, has already dramatically increased 
the life-span of mice by 50 per cent. 
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ONE AND ONE MAKE THREE— 
SOMETIMES 


A. PROMISCUITY AND THE SEARCH FOR LOVE 


1. A Young Man Looks at the Sexual Revolution 


(Extracts from an article by Michael Orr appearing in the 
Globe Magazine) 


The average age for a British girl to surrender her virginity ISel7; 
for a boy it is often a year or two earlier. The credo for women is: “Can 
I stand to wake up next to him?” Rare is the girl who will sleep only 
with the boy she loves; virtually non-existent the woman who will wait 
until marriage. 

Sex is no longer equated with love, even among women. Some do not 
believe love exists because they have not found it. 

One typical example is a girl who lived across the hall from me in 
London. Barbara grew up in a reasonably well to do family. I asked one 
day why she persists in promiscuity when the only reward is pain and 
scars. “I need to overcome the terrible loneliness, to find someone who 
can give me warmth and human contact. And I need to give to him. Don’t 
you see?” 

Compared to England, the United States is not so decadent. 


A generation ago, the Kinsey Report found that 50.6 per cent of 
men, and 27 per cent of women surveyed had engaged in premarital sex. 
Today the figures are more like 58 for men and 43 for women (based 
on a campus study). 


The average age for the American male to first engage in intercourse is 
18; for the female it is 22. Careless sex is in the distinct minority, and some 
attitudes have not changed as drastically as worried adults might presume. 
According to a recent magazine poll, the overwhelming majority of women 
(89 per cent) feel they will be happy with one man all their life, and the 
majority (86 per cent) of women feel no guilt about previous sexual 
encounters. They regard their actions at the time as right and good. 


Moral Yardsticks Broken 


Moral yardsticks are being broken. The judgment of the individual 
is the new criterion. 

The major difference between Canada and the United States is that 
the middle ground of sexual behaviour is larger here. 

The majority of the college students I talked to in Canada believe in 
trial marriage. As one philosophy student at Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity in Montreal explained it: 

“Today the very institution of marriage is being closely questioned. 
I think what people our age are doing is trying to discover new methods 
to ensure they won't fall into the same pattern. And one of the elected 
prescriptions is trial marriage. It is really a feeble gesture though, because 
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although living together for six months might prove a more honest basis 
for taking the plunge, it can’t help you after you’ve been married for 
several years.” 


A Search for Meaning 


Why has sex become such a frivolous affair in England, and in pockets 
of our own society? Says eminent psychotherapist Rollo May: “It is 
obvious that when an age is torn loose from its moorings and everyone is 
thrown on his own, more people will take steps to find themselves.” 

Dr. W. E. Mann, an Anglican clergyman and professor of sociology 
at York University: 


Big city living especially tends to wipe out old authority figures, 
ideas and to jeopardize former moral viewpoints. New experiments in 
sexual morality reflect an attempt to form some measure of warm personal 
contact, and to find deep human meaning in the midst of the alienating 
and depersonalizing in urban milieu. 


A great many young people take it for granted that they will not live 
another 10 years. This does not buttress emotional strength, or reinforce 
one’s interest in permanent alliances or faith in love. 

Again, Rollo May: “We lack the belief in immortality that armoured 
our ancestors and we also lack any widely agreed upon purpose of life.” 
An obsession with sex covers up a fear of death; and it is not necessarily 
physical, but spiritual death which we dread. People use sex as a means 
to escape crushing anxiety, the pressures of our atomic environment and 
the clammy hand of loneliness. 


Comments Dr. Charles Forsyth, “If you’ve got a lot of people who see 
no great series of significant options for their future it stultifies the pres- 
ent, makes barren the past. There is an emptiness within; human depth is 
gone. The human being can’t function unless he has a sense of place. 
The stabilities of rural and agrarian life where you could work within an 
established framework are no longer. The kids sense this and therefore 
reach out for new kinds of stabilities—some sort of productive and pro- 
found connection with other persons. 


“Sex, as they have exploited it, is being asked to carry more traffic 
than it can handle; it will not support their quest alone.” 

Our alienation demands that we reach out, grasp for something that 
will help us discover what it means to be human. Sex is the elected 
conduit, for it is through sex that we believe, by instinctive faith, that it 
is possible to get some hold on nature, by allowing ourselves to be swept 
away by this startling, simple force. But the danger is that ritual, casual 
sex only engenders further alienation. 

Where the Victorians sought to have love without sex will we seek 
to have sex without love? 

The sexual revolution? A new generation of human beings trying to 
understand the roots of meaning and fulfilment in a frightened age. 
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2. Love Roulette Stakes High 


(Extracts from an article in the Montreal Star) 


British teenagers are paying a high price for playing “love roulette” 
—sex without precautions. 

The results is a record level of abortions, illegitimate births and 
venereal disease. 

This is revealed in a report by the government’s chief medical officer, 
Sir George Godber. 

“This is not a matter of oral contraceptives making sexual promiscuity 
a normal pattern of behaviour in young teenagers, as is often suggested,” 
said the report. “There is plenty of evidence that young people experi- 
menting with sex do not take any action to avoid pregnancy.” 

The report showed the number of illegitimate births to girls under 
16 had trebled in the last 10 years to 1,486 in 1969. Abortions also 
increased among school girls to 1,213 last year. 

The report said venereal disease was reaching epidemic proportions, 
with cases of gonorrhoea topping 50,000 for the first time in 20 years. 
The biggest increase was in the under-20 age group which accounted for 
17 per cent of all cases. 


3. Half Million Canadians Suffer Venereal Disease 


(Extracts from an article in the Montreal Star) 


An estimated half-million people in Canada are suffering from venereal 
disease. 

And most of these people don’t know they have it, or are ignoring it. 

These are just some of the facts behind an increase in VD that one 
expert calls an epidemic. 

The figures tell the story of the comeback of gonorrhoea and syphilis 
after penicillin slashed the incidence of both diseases drastically in the 
years after the Second World War. 

Although only 10 per cent of gonorrhoea cases and 50 per cent of 
syphilis cases are reported, the number of reported VD cases in Ontario 
alone doubled between 1965 and 1969. 

Gonorrhoea made up the bulk of the 1969 cases, 6,310 to 778 for 
syphilis, for a total of 7,088 VD cases compared with 3,497 in 1965. 


Public health officials are alarmed at the early age at which VD is 
showing up in the population. 

Last year 19 cases were reported in Ontario among 10- to 14-year- 
olds; 114 for 15 to 16; 981 for those between 17 and 19, and 2,495 
between 20 and 24 years of age. 


Figures indicate prostitutes aren’t a significant source of the diseases. 
Only three per cent of cases are blamed on prostitutes. Another 16 per 
cent result from homosexual relations and an overwhelming 81 per cent 
from “normal” heterosexual love. 


Neither disease can be caught from drinking fountains, eating utensils 
or toilet seats. They come from sexual contact. 
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Each is caused by a definite germ. Syphilis can develop sores anywhere 
on the body and can be spread from kissing if the infected person is in 
the second stage of the disease and has mouth sores. It can lead to serious 
mental disease. 

Gonorrhoea is milder and appears in men two to 10 days after infec- 
tion. The symptoms are a burning sensation when passing urine and a 
creamy yellow discharge. The disease can lead to sterility. 

Both ailments can cause death if untreated. 

One of the problems about both diseases is that the male recognizes it 
early, but with girls symptoms are less obvious. 


The only answer to the increase in both diseases is education, says 
Dr. Keyl. Health classes only start to teach about VD in Grade 10, “and 
that’s too late.” 


4. The Chastity Underground 


SIDNEY CALLAHAN 


(Extracts from an article in the National Catholic Reporter) 


I guess my main quarrel with the sexual revolution is its schmaltzy 
sloppiness—which is not unrelated to its mistaken notions of the nature 
of man. All those atrocious cliches about finding freedom, sexual fulfil- 
ment and being “natural” make me wince. The men in the media believe 
we are driven by drives and shaped by instincts and cultural conditioning. 
Everything is relative, and we’re all conditioned anyway, so why not? Let’s 
get in touch with our “real” nature and be honest. 


Re-emergence of Goals and Inhibitions 


FINE. BUT anyone who has been following psychology lately has 
seen the re-emergence of reasoning, goals, inhibition and will. Suddenly 
it’s all right to talk of consciousness and choice again. 

Carry these convictions about man one step further and you come to 
promise-keeping and principles. One should remember how much torture 
it takes to break a man. Most of us are never overwhelmed by temptation. 
As Isaac Singer has a character say in one of his stories, “You are too 
insignificant to have the evil one chase after you, you are still chasing after 
the evil one.” 


Although our society is supposedly sexually permissive, most adults 
past adolescence have to chase after adultery and fornication. (Love 
using those outre words). It’s a rather steep climb to the precipice where 
one can say with truth, I just fell over. Few adults live in such unself- 
conscious primitive states of unreflection. We're thinking, thinking, think- 
ing and making decision after decision or deliberately avoiding same. 


A lot depends upon the social circles one inhabits. What is expected 
in one social group is condemned in another. But as an adult you're 
responsible for the company you keep. Everyone’s sensitive social barome- 
ter can register the way the wind’s blowing and one can withdraw before 
things go sour. Happily, there are always people who remain true to 
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idealism. In fact, a very minimum amount of attention and effort can 
maintain married fidelity. 

I'd like to witness to the fact that I’ve known more virtuous principled 
people than not. I don’t recognize the people in the sex movies or in most 
fiction today. Most of the people I know don’t lie, do keep their word 
and their clothes on, and are faithful to their marriage vows. I even know 
lots and lots of happy marriages, many of whose partners were chaste 
before the wedding. Yes, single people can also be chaste and happy. 

As Ellen Willis, new style feminist and rock critic, says, women are 
not really more liberated these days, “Now that we have won the right to 
say yes, men are challenging our right to say no. . . if sex is healthy, 
abstinence must be sick.” She reports that many young women. have been 
coerced and confused and exploited in sexual relationships. “What men 
like most about the sexual revolution is the rhetoric. By disingenuously 
proclaiming that we are free, they can confuse us and get more of us into 
bed.” 


B. MEN AND WOMEN 
1. The Status of Women and The Feminist Push 


JEAN SHARP 


(Extracts from an article in the Montreal Star) 


Topped off by the report of the Royal Commission on the Status of 
Women, 1970 has been a year when women as a phenomenon have been 
news, though few individual women have made headlines. 

After three years’ wait for the report, it was criticized by many women 
as being outdated, its recommendations already put in the shade by the 
current feminist crusade. 

The recommendations for abortion on demand, divorce after a year’s 
separation, a network of day care centres, temporary preferential treatment 
in government appointments got immediate attention. They are impor- 
tant, but the cumulative effect of some of the other recommendations 
make or require the deepest changes. 


The report recommends true equality in education, beginning with 
a change in textbooks so that women are not invariably shown in domestic 
roles. It recommends family-life courses that would raise questions about 
traditional sex roles by discussing social and psychological attitudes as 
well as biology. 


On the flip side, the report recommends an end to distinctions in 
pension and insurance plans. Husbands and children should have a claim 
on a wife’s benefits under such plans. In some cases, wives should be liable 
for the support of their husbands or children, even to alimony payments. 

The Canadian Labour Congress, at its 1970 convention, voted to 
make equal rights for women a collective bargaining issue. If unions did 
so, it would be a departure for many of them. 


A particular job category, recently opened for women, could have 
far-reaching results for several churches. The General Commission on 
Church Union voted Nov. 30 in favour of ordaining women in a proposed 
new church that would combine the Anglican Church of Canada and 
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The United Church of Canada with the Christian Church Disciples of 
Christ. 


The vote represented a concession on the part of the Anglicans that 
makes the union likelier. The other two Churches have ordained women 
for years. 


Abortion 


The debate on abortion that has been going on for more than a year 
has involved Church spokesmen, feminists and doctors. It began Aug. 26, 
1969, when a Criminal Code amendment went into effect. It removed a 
doctor’s criminal liability when performing an abortion authorized by a 
hospital committee. 

Their abortion march was the most notable of the Women’s Lib 
efforts of the year. The feminists favour abortion on demand, and their 
members in several communities will offer advice on where to get legal 
abortions. 

In May the House of Commons was adjourned for half an hour while 
the galleries were cleared of women who chanted “Free abortion on 
demand.” 

Feminists attacked a number of male strongholds during the year. 
One publicized case was the National Press Club in Ottawa. Members 
voted to reject women as members in January, which raised a dust that 
had Stanley Knowles, NDP member for Winnipeg, North Centre suggest- 
ing in the House of Commons that the club had violated the bill of rights. 
The vote was reversed in May; and 21 of Ottawa’s eligible women 
journalists have since joined. 


2. Is the Status Report Complete? 
SUSAN PURCELL 


(Extracts from an article in the Montreal Star) 


While the commission has given full exposure to discrimination and 
the educational “channeling” that leads women to accept secondary status, 
says Dr. Marlene Dixon of McGill University, it has ignored how “the 
problems of women must take into account the problems of men, and 
where you’ve got poor women, you've also got poor men and poor chil- 
dren. 

The published report on the Status of Women in Canada has done 
nothing to smooth the rumpled feathers of the Men’s Liberation Move- 
ment of Canada. The Men’s Movement of Canada is concerned with legal 
and public discrimination against men who are either divorced or seeking 
separation or divorce. 

In cases of marriage breakdown, it sees the courts as unjust because 
nearly always, mothers—and not fathers—are given custody of their chil- 
dren. It sees concepts of marriage as outdated since “a man has to take 
total responsibility for the woman for a lifetime.” 

The practice of granting the woman custody of children as well as 
alimony, “creates a deplorable state of parasitic dependence on her 
husband,” the Men’s Movement of Canada says. 
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3. Women in Business and Industry 
JOAN FRASER 


(Extracts from an article in the Financial Times) 


Some of the most fundamental recommendations in the report of the 
Royal Commission on the Status of Women are aimed directly at business. 

Despite “equal pay for equal work” legislation, women in every occu- 
pational group earn considerably less on the average than their male 
colleagues. 

Although they form one-third of the labour force, women hold less 
than 1 per cent of top corporate positions (and less than that in large 
companies). The biggest barrier to advancement apparently lies between 
the lower levels and middle management. 

Women who do reach senior ranks find it almost impossible to 
transfer to equivalent positions in other organizations. Some companies 
still require women to retire earlier than men; many have pension and 
life insurance plans which give fewer benefits to women than to male 
employees. 

But the commissioners unanimously supported the main recommenda- 
tions affecting business. 

Minimum wage laws should be amended to require the same wages 
for women and men in provinces where this does not yet apply: Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 


Maternity Leave and Part-time Work 


The federal and provincial governments should adopt legislation to 
give working women 18 weeks’ maternity leave, including six weeks’ 
mandatory leave after confinement; during this period the employee could 
not be discharged. 


The provinces should prohibit advertisements for job openings that 
limit applicants according to sex or marital status; this is aimed directly 
at jobs that lead to management positions. 

Manpower authorities and university placement offices should refuse 
to help companies to interview students if the firms specify sex preferences 
or requirements for the job. 

Ottawa should study the possibility of making greater use of part- 
time work throughout the economy; part-time jobs should include the 
same working conditions as full-time employment. 


The report singles out several specific industries for criticism. 


Airlines 


These companies without exception adhere to the “Bunny Club” 
philosophy. 
Banks 


Two-thirds of bank employees are women and of these 90 per cent 
earn less than $5,000; but 72 per cent of all male employees earn more 
than $5,000. 
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Department Stores 


Most employees are women, but 75 per cent of higher-paid sales 
positions and senior departmental jobs go to men. 


Newspapers 


In one city a study found that 85 per cent of women employees 
wanted more responsibility. But no women were editors, news editors, 
city editors or night editors on any daily newspaper. 


Stock Exchanges 


Winnipeg and Calgary have by-laws prohibiting the appointment of 
women as members. The Montreal, Canadian and Calgary exchanges 
require that traders on the floor be men. 


4. Women’s Liberation Philosophy 
HiLpA KEARNS 


(Extracts from an article in the Montreal Star) 


Following an interview with five representatives of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement attending a national meeting in Montreal, Hilda 
Kearns reviews the philosophy and purpose of the organization. Following 
are a few of her findings: 

As the name, Women’s Liberation Movement, clearly implies, mem- 
bers want to be liberated, but to believe they equate their liberation with 
a specific list of demands involving such issues as legalized abortion, equal 
pay for equal work, or 24-hour-per-day nurseries is oversimplifying the 
case. Legislation alone could not satisfy them since their grievances go 
far deeper and involve the nitty gritty of daily life. 

To resolve them will necessitate changing deeply-entrenched attitudes 
about the role of women not only on the part of men but on the part of 
women as well. 


Woman: Sex Object 


Basically, they complain about oppression of women which, these 
five insist, permeates all levels of society, starting as early as the age of 
fiwe when a girl is forced into a “frilly, pink, party dress” and thus made 
to realize, for the first time, that it is better to be a boy because if she 
were a boy she could grow up to be a doctor, a lawyer, a prime minister 
or any of those glorious things daddy is instead of an average housewife 
like mummy. 


They detest males who whistle or ogle them because to them this 
strengthens the picture of woman as sex object. They resent advertisers 
who push the little woman elbow-deep in suds because this promotes 
the idea of woman, the domestic slave. 
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A computer programmer said the male programmers where she 
works operate independently but the women programmers are assigned 
to a male boss. And inevitably, she said, the male boss expects the woman 
to get his coffee and to do a little typing if there is a lull. 

“They never expect the males to know how to type—I suppose they 
think their fingers are too clumsy. Because I’m a woman, getting the coffee 
is assumed to be part of my job. My boss has even hinted he would like 
me to straighten the pictures on his office wall.” 

She mentioned night courses. “It’s always the same thing—men take 
two or three courses—but a woman? If she’s lucky enough to get out of 
the house, the most she can enrol] for is one course.” 

That is why, they said, they do not get more representation from the 
suburbs. “Can you imagine the wife announcing, first of all, that she is 
going out? Going to the city? On her own? And going to a meeting of 
the Women’s Liberation?” 

The young women interviewed seemed to find it difficult to conceive 
of some women who might be content with their lot, particularly if this 
meant being restricted to the traditional role of wife and mother. 

But, later, the five said they, personally at least, were not attempting 
to put women down but rather “we are trying to free ourselves.” 

Not, necessarily, from motherhood because one mentioned having a 
child and others said they would like to, too. But they don’t want to be 
tied to the child. They want nurseries which would operate 24 hours per 
day and would not segregate boys from girls. 


5. Sex In Advertising 


(Extracts from an article in the Montreal Star) 


Magazine Ads 


Leafing through the pages of Cosmopolitan, for example, a gradual 
picture, carefully etched by the ads, would look like this: 

Too poor and overworked to afford a vacation, you may instead coat 
your chiseled features with Sheer Puffery Foam Bronzer or you might also 
“Get a rich, honest-looking tan” during a three-to-five hour nap with 
Sea and Ski’s Indoor-Outdoor. When you wake up, still enchantingly 
naked (except for a delicate gold chain that ensnares your belly), you will 
fondle a whole array of Love’s Fresh Lemon cosmetics against your bare 
breasts. If, shame of shames, these breasts should not be sufficiently ample 
to suit you, you need only enroll in the Mark Eden Developer and Bust- 
line Contouring Course to inflate your bustline from ‘‘a flat 34 inches to 
a full 371% inches in just eight weeks.” 

When, luxuriously late in the day, you do finally decide to get dressed, 
Darlene’s “going fashions for going girls” will have just the number for 
you: a darling spotted leopard jumpsuit, complete with hood, for that 
“unobvious prowl.” Then, if you still “need a little unfair advantage,” 
you may solve your problems with a bottle of Straga Liqueur, or you might 
just go all the way and “Join the Literary Guild” because, after all, “an 
important part of a woman’s makeup is reading.” 
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Enjoy 


Finally, as you wait patiently, tremulously, quivering for your own 
precious lion, your He-Man, you're sure to spray yourself liberally with 
Masengill Feminine Hygiene Deodorant Spray, so you can be “free to 
enjoy being a woman.” 

A survey of 607 women, chosen at random among visitors to Disney- 
land, asked “What TV advertisement can you recall that you find particu- 
larly demeaning or objectionable?” The winning 10 losers were cleaning 
items. 


Mindless Fool 


Almost all these commercials featured a woman engaged in some 
insipid activity at either one of her two most frequented sinks. Each 
presented a woman as a mindless, incompetent fool, often incapable of 
successfully carrying out the chores she has obviously been doing for 
years. The owner has gotten a lot of flack from the advertisers whose 
commercials were judged most offensive. One company interrogated the 
advertising agency about the circumstances of the survey, and then 
claimed it was invalid because the women were not questioned in their 
kitchens. Was the insinuation that women’s brains turn on and off with 
their kitchen faucets? 


Don’t laugh too long or loud. Remember how crucial it is for most 
advertisers to keep a woman in kitchen bondage. No liberated woman 
is going to care whether her laundry turns out whiter and brighter than 
her neighbour’s or whether her floor wax is shiny enough to double as a 
mirror. A professional woman with a house and family may care passion- 
ately about both, but she will also have other concerns vying for her time. 


C. THE FAMILY 


1. Raising Risks to the Unborn 
Zor BIELER 


(Extracts from an article in the Montreal Star) 


Pregnancy Perils 


Although none of us would be here if it wasn’t a comparatively 
normal and usual process, pregnancy is fraught with peril for both mother 
and child. 

This fact was made evident during the sessions of the conference of 
the Nurses’ Association American College of Obstetricians and Gyne- 
cologists at St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Papers delivered dealt with post partum emotional changes which 
affect the mother, ectopic pregnancies or pregnancies in which the embryo 
starts to develop outside the uterus and the effect of drugs taken by the 
mother either before or during pregnancy on the fetus. 

Dr. Raymond Amyot, attending obstetrician and gynecologist at 
Maisonneuve Hospital, told the nurses that though the average expectant 
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mother would probably indignantly deny she was taking any drugs she 
was probably “actually consuming a lot.” 


Included among the drugs which these women may take without 
thinking are aspirins, laxatives, nasal decongestants and perhaps anti- 
emetics, antibiotics and tranquilizers. 

Effects of some of these drugs could range from “unknown at the 
present time” to death of the fetus. 


Oral progestine and estrogens can cause masculization of a feminine 
fetus or effect the baby’s bones; tetracyline can result in a child growing 
up with yellow spotted teeth; resperpine can cause nasal congestion in the 
baby and the mother who smokes runs the risk of a premature birth and 
a smaller baby. 

Antihistamines may result in anomalies of the fetus, phenobarbital 
can cause bleeding of the newborn and drugs prescribed for diabetic 
mothers may affect their unborn children. 

During the first few days of conception the fertilized ovum is not 
protected by the placenta and “‘is subject to all the influences circulating 
in the blood of the mother.” 


Discussing drugs such as LSD and heroin, Dr. Amyot stated that 
“there have been four or five cases of reported malformations resulting 
from LSD reportedly taken by the mother prior to pregnancy” but, he 
said chromosome damage from LSD is not yet proved. 

Cases of newborn having withdrawal symptoms if their mothers 
have taken hard drugs during pregnancy are well substantiated, he said. 


2. Would You Make a Good Parent? 


(Extracts from a report in The Montreal Star, of an address by 
Dr. Rogpert E. Goutp, Director of Adolescent Services at 
Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital) 


Once upon a time, when children helped work the land to assist in 
supporting the family, every child was an economic necessity. This situa- 
tion no longer exists. Neither does the need for procreation to insure 
survival of the race. 

So it is pertinent to ask whether or not a couple should plan to have 
any children at all. The fact is that we no longer automatically need to 
have children. And many of us who choose to have them do so for the 
wrong reasons. It is time we recognized these reasons. 


Why Do You Want Children? 


Wrong Reason No. 1: “Our parents want grandchildren.” 

Love for one’s parents should not have to be shown by bestowing on 
them the role of grandparents. 

Wrong Reason No. 2: “We can afford to have a baby.” 

Traditionally, the young couple scarcely clears the economic hurdle 
of “do we earn enough to get married?” before rushing to the next one: 
“Can we afford to have a baby?’”’ Keeping up with the Joneses’ birth rate, 
however, is hardly a sensible motive for having children. 
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84,000 WILL LOSE 
(Toronto Telegram, May 29, 1971) 


About 84,000 Canadian children will lose a parent to divorce 
this year. 

An estimated 30,000 couples—projected from Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics figures for Canadian divorces in 1968 and an estimate of 
1969 divorces—will be divorced in 1971. 


The Ontario Registrar General’s Department estimates 2.8 
children per divorce. 

That’s 84,000 human statistics. 

About 33,000 of the children will live in Ontario. 

And 1972 promises an increase in divorces until courts catch up 
with the backlog of actions filed since divorce laws were changed in 
1968. 


Wrong Reason No. 3: “If I’m somebody’s mother (father), then I’m 
somebody.’ The need to increase self-esteem would be better answered if 
one addressed oneself to the real or imagined short-comings. A child is 
neither a substitute for, nor an extension to, one’s self. 

There is another reason for having children, which is closely allied to 
becoming somebody; this reason is a need for power, a chance to exercise 
control over someone. And a baby is the perfect helpless victim. 

Few parents are aware of this power-hungry motivation, but it is a 
tragic commonplace. The child-abusers and the bullies who inflict both 
physical and emotional harm on their youngsters are members of this 
unhappy parent group. 

Wrong Reason No. 4: “I need to be needed.” 

The basic motivation is a sense of inadequacy, which the parent 
attempts to compensate for by having another individual wholly depen- 
dent upon him. 

Such a parent is likely to have a difficult time letting the youngster 
grow up and achieve independence. 

Wrong Reason No. 5: “A baby will give me something to do.” 


A baby will certainly fill the day with new duties, but it cannot fill 
the parents’ inner emptiness. A child conceived as a cure for boredom will 
cause more problems than he can possibly solve. 


Wrong Reason No. 6: “We thought it would help our marriage.” 

One of the worst, but by no means the rarest, reasons for becoming 
parents is the desperate hope that a baby will magically bring husband 
and wife closer together. The stress of this new responsibility can only 
cause further deterioration of the marriage. 

Wrong Reason No. 7: “It is the only way to prove you’re a man 
(woman).” 

This is a throwback to the old line that boys once used to persuade 
girls to “go all the way.” 

Wrong Reason No. 8: “We don’t want to be different.” 


In a society where there are general subtle and specific pressures 
to be like everyone else—pressures applied to adults as well as adolescents 
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—there are many communities and groups that make a childless couple 
feel uncomfortable, if not peculiar, just as a single person is made to feel 
slightly unacceptable in a world full of married couples. The discomfort 
forces people to conform by having babies (or marriages) they don’t 
really want. It’s hardly a promising start. 


Wrong Reason No. 9: “I want my child to get things I never had.” 

A child seems to offer a second chance to have your own ambitions 
and dreams vicariously satisfied. This is one more way of misusing a child. 
If you can’t do your own thing, it’s hardly fair to expect a baby to do it 
for you. 

Wrong Reason No. 10: “A child is my only claim to immortality.” 

Many of us can’t bear the thought of dying and leaving nothing 
behind by which we can be remembered. We may see having a child (an 
extension of ourselves) as our only tangible legacy. Thus the baby provides 
a means to gratify vanity—and an excuse for not achieving much else. 


3. Unwed Parents Deserve Rights 
(Extracts from an article in the Winnipeg Free Press) 


A United States social worker thinks that legal and social discrimina- 
tion of unwed parents and illegitimate children is a violation of the recent 
United Nations declaration of human rights. 

In an address to well over 250 citizens at the first session of a confer- 
ence on illegitimacy Thursday, Mary Yurdin called for “respect of the 
inherent dignity of every human person.” 

Mrs. Yurdin, director of the National Council on Illegitimacy’s Tech- 
nical Information and Consultation Centre, New York, claimed that “no 
country has fully attained the principles laid out in the declaration.” 

Mrs. Yurdin’s main concern was that “the unwed family be accepted 
just as any other form of family life with the same benefits of a legal 
family.” 

She contended that “most of the problems relating to illegitimacy are 
the result of society’s failures, its discrimination and its laws.” 

In terms of the day-to-day problems and needs of the unmarried 
mothers, adequate housing was cited by Mrs. Yurdin as foremost. 

“Adequate housing for anyone is getting to be difficult, but for the 
unmarried mother the situation is disastrous,” she said. 


4. Living With Your Teen-ager 


(From an article “Teenagers Need Guidance” by Barry and Patricia 
Bricklin, in the Montreal Star) 


Most of the important guidance work has been done by the time they 
child is sixteen. When conflicts are intense in either parent or child, any 
relationship between parent and teen-ager may be well-nigh impossible. 
Indeed in some cases a relationship may remain out of the question until 
such time as the teen-ager becomes a parent himself and finally realizes 
what his own parents were up against. 
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Remember that children do not—cannot—understand their parents 
until they themselves have children. Only a parent can realize how another 
parent feels. 


Our personal belief is that parents should never desert their offspring 
—no matter what. By this we do not mean they should condone every- 
thing. We just mean that even if the young adult does something which 
the parents think wrong but cannot control—makes a poor marriage or 
quits school—the parents should still maintain an emotional relationship 
with their offspring. 


One need not be a social scholar to note that traditional forms of 
authority are no longer respected. We see this in the relation of teen-agers 
to their professors, their schools, indeed to their government. And no one 
really wants to “cure” the generation gap, since it is a bio-psychosocial 
necessity. Individual identity could not crystalize unless it had something 
to push against when forming itself. 

Parents who lack a coherent sense of identity cannot help younger 
beings find themselves. Mushiness breeds unpredictability. When a youth 
encounters a vague sense of identity in the adult against whom he had 
hoped to find himself, he responds chaotically—with either diffuse violence, 
or laziness, or a lack of clear values. Such is part of the problem we face 
today. 


To Establish Communication: a few suggestions 


1, Teen-agers have a need to argue. Argue with them. Keep smiling 
‘inside—if not openly. 

2. Teen-agers have a need to disagree with your points of view. Don’t 
knock yourself out to win approval and acceptance of all your views, 
except on crucial issues. 

3. In setting limits, do not set your advance guard too far front. Many 
parents, in attempting to stave off antisocial behaviour, may not let a child 
go out at all, or in fearing drug use will forbid him to wear long hair. 
The reasoning seems to be “If I let him have long hair, the next step is 
inevitable—he’ll use drugs.” 

4. If your teen-age child is given some medical or dental orders to 
follow, let the professional impress him with the importance of obeying. 
Teen-agers find it easier to accept limits from authority figures outside the 
family. 

5. Do not be offended when your teen-ager does not want to spend 
much time with you. 

6. Your teen-ager will frequently accuse you, perhaps violently, of 
being overprotective. This attitude, solicitous overconcern, is more than 
offensive to a teen-ager: it is threatening. His reaction to it will not be 
logical. He may explode, really curse you out. We have found one verbal 
answer better than others: “Since the beginning of time parents have been 
worried—perhaps overworried—about their kids. What has been going on 
already for ten thousand or more years isn’t going to stop right here with 
me. Look somewhere else for pioneers.” 

This puts the worry in perspective, and points out that the teen-ager 
in question is not the first to have been overprotected. Further, it intro- 
duces some humour into what could be a bitter confrontation. 
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D. ON AVOIDING A FAMILY 


1. Hospitals Swamped With Requests for Abortions 


(Extracts from a news item appearing in the Montreal Star) 


Two legal researchers say Canada’s year-old abortion law gets such 
varying interpretations that women are forced to go “hospital shopping” 
for an institution willing to do the operation. 

In a report in the Criminal Law Quarterly, Kenneth D. Smith and 
Harris S. Wineberg said a study of 10 public hospitals in Toronto and 
Winnipeg showed a “general lack of consistency” in abortion policy. 

The facts that only one hospital’s abortion board included-a woman 
doctor and that no board allowed women to plead their cases in person 
appeared to be a denial “of natural justice.” 

The researchers said their interviews with 16 doctors in the two cities 
showed that doctors on abortion committees “made no pretence of exclud- 
ing personal biases from their decisions and, in fact, rationalized those 
biases under the guise of psychiatric cause. 

But there was wide-scale abuse of the right to grant abortions on 
mental grounds. Such wide interpretation is possible and so many hospitals 
grant abortions on grounds unrelated to the law that the committees have 
become “givers of mercy to those whose situation in life is deemed suffici- 
ently pitiful...” 

Five out of six hospitals said they would always approve ending a 
pregnancy resulting from rape or incest, and none said it would refuse an 
abortion to a girl under age 15, even if mental health was not in danger. 


2. Many Canadians Go to New York 


(Extracts from a report by GERARD MCNEIL appearing in the 
Winnipeg Free Press) 


Thousands of legal abortions are being performed in Canada but the 
real demand isn’t being met and an editorial in the Canadian Medical 
Association Journal says that “inequities abound” under the 13-month-old 
law. 

Dozens of women who can’t get past hospital abortion committees in 
Ontario and Quebec are hiking to New York State, where abortion is 
available on request. 

The law is a dead letter in the country’s 275 Roman Catholic hos- 
pitals, where abortion is regarded as murder. Many of these hospitals are 
among the 445 accredited to perform abortions. 

The federal requirement that hospitals have an abortion committee 
of three physicians is proving unwieldy, a Cross-Canada Survey by the 
Canadian Press indicates. 

A glance at the figures shows how uneven the system is. Hamilton 
General Hospital, for instance, had 511 abortions in the first eight months 
of the year. In all Saskatchewan, there were fewer than 100. 
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Nancy Peterson, 23, who operates an abortion referral service for 
Women’s Lib in Toronto, said the Toronto General, most liberal hospital 
there, has a quota of 18 abortions a week. The referral service often gets 
that many calls a day. 


Tronies abound in Quebec. Its birth rate, once among Canada’s 
highest, has slid steadily with the advent of the pill to the country’s 
lowest. Yet only a handful of hospitals—four in Montreal—are performing 
abortions and many women go to New York for an abortion. 


Many applications never get before a hospital committee. The physi- 
cian the woman sees may tell her it is useless to try. 

Thus an accurate portrayal of the source and demand for abortion 
is almost as difficult as in the days when the operation was illegal. 


3. Abortion on Demand? 


(Report of a survey by the Canadian Institute of Public Opinion 
appearing in the Montreal Star) 


The call for abortion on demand, as made by the Women’s Liberation 
Movement, and recommended by the Royal Commission on the Status of 
Women, splits the adult population into two equal forces. In favour are 
44%; not in favour 45%. 

A surprising revelation for many, is the fact that English-Canadians— 
mostly Protestant—and French-Canadians—mostly Roman Catholic—have 
almost identical reactions. Divisions of opinion as to whether or not a 
woman should be.able to have an abortion if she wants it, is very close. 

But if religious beliefs make little difference in how the average Cana- 
dian feels—educational levels most certainly do. Among the university- 
trained, about twice the proportion approve abortions, if wanted, (64%) 
as among those with public schooling only (34%). 

The question: 

“At the present time, an abortion is legal only to save a mother’s life, 
or her mental or physical health. Do you think this law should remain as 
it is, or should it be revised to permit an abortion for all those who wish 
to have one?” é 

Here is Canadian reaction to revising the laws on abortion—analyzed 
by attitudes among French, English, and other racial segments, and by 
educational levels. 


Should be Should 
revised not Undecided 
CANADA 447, 4597, eZ 
English-speaking 45 to) 10 
French-speaking 43 48 9 
Other races 46 42 12 
Public school 34 52 14 
High school—technical 44 46 10 
University 64 32 4 
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4. A Doctor Reports to the Court 


(Extracts from an article in the Montreal Star) 


A Vancouver doctor told in a hushed courtroom of a “night-marish” 
three years during which he performed “hundreds” of abortion operations, 
earning income of $300,000 in one year and driving himself to “the point 
of exhaustion” to meet the demand. 

Dr. Robert Makaroff, 48, had entered pleas of guilty in an early court 
appearance to three charges of attempting to procure abortions. He said 
that when he set up his practice he did not do abortions. That changed 
after he had watched a number of girls take the usual back street route to 
abortion. Many of them had physically and mentally traumatic experi- 
ences. “Finally,” he said, “I had a patient who aroused my sense of 
frustration and of pride and duty as a physician, and led me to break the 
law.”” After the first case, word got around and he was swamped with 
women pleading for abortions. 

Under questioning, Dr. Makaroff said his income last year was $300,- 
000. But he said he owes the federal government $25,000 and is expected 
to pay income taxes of about 75 or 80 per cent. His fee for an abortion 
was $500, “‘set at that level as a deterrent to ease a situation which at times 
was nothing short of nightmarish.” But, he said, that many times he 
charged a woman nothing at all. He added that since the law has been 
changed his “crime consists solely in having bypassed bureaucratic 
protocol.” 


5. The New Setting of Abortion Decisions 
DANIEL CALLAHAN 


(Daniel Callahan is Director of the Institute of Society, Ethics and the 
Life Sciences and a Staff Associate at the Population Council. 
He ts author of the recently published book “Abortion: Law, Choice and 
Morality.” Following are excerpts from an article in “The Ecumenist.”) 


Despite the fact that abortion has usually been treated by ethicists as 
an issue involving the morality of life and death, its public acceptance 
seems to correlate most directly with attitudes toward sexuality. The more 
permissive a society is toward sexual conduct, the more likely it is to be 
permissive about abortion. 


Background of Debate 


Throughout history in every part of the world, abortion has been 
viewed with moral ambivalence. Rarely has it been seen as posing no 
moral problems, even in a country like Japan with a long history of 
abortion. For the most part, the Christian tradition has opposed abortion. 
Catholics have been the most adamant in their opposition, but the 
Protestant tradition has generally censured it as well. Where Catholics 
have rarely allowed any exception to a prohibition of abortion, Protestants 
have been willing to accept it as a lesser evil in a number of situations. 
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The most important debate now taking place, though not often recog- 
nized, is whether abortion is to continue being seen as a moral issue. This 
is a debate so fundamental, yet so diffuse, that it can easily escape the eye. 

Where the religious traditions have seen a tension between the 
woman who wanted or needed an abortion and the potential or actual life 
of the fetus—a tension with real claims on both sides—the present secular 
tendency is to relocate the source of moral tension. It is changed into a 
civil struggle between those favouring and those opposed to abortion. 


The Failure of the Churches 


To some extent, the religious are themselves to blame for allowing the 
moral issues to be redefined exclusively in civil rights terms. By their 
insensitivity to the needs and rights of women, by their rhetorical but 
apparently convictionless acknowledgement of the possibility that many 
pregnancies can be utter human disasters for everyone concerned, by their 
unwillingness to rethink their position, many Catholic “spokesmen” have 
all but forced non-Catholics to look upon their moral opposition to 
abortion as quirky, sectarian and obscurantist. The Protestants have not 
done much better. Abortion reform has too often apparently been looked 
upon as one more occasion to prove that religion-can-still be relevant-in-a- 
secular-age. 


The Years Ahead 


The most important struggle in the years ahead is likely to come in 

the area of public policy. At present, the latent American policy is to 
_allow individual freedom of choice, and that seems to me reasonable. 
Abortion is thus made available as a relief in individual cases of real 
or perceived distressed pregnancies. 

The setting of the problem, however, is entirely altered when abor- 
tion is put in the services of larger social goals: when it is included in a 
population control programme not because of its benefits to individuals but 
because of its demographic value in reducing birth rates, or when it is 
put in the eugenic service of the eradication of transmittable genetic 
defects. But this is only possible if the act of abortion can be altogether 
removed from the moral arena—or, better still, if the only moral arena 
which is allowed to be identified is that of the needs of society, the world 
and the species. 


Two Proposals 


In the light of these possibilities, the course I would propose is two- 
fold. First, since they will no longer have the law on their side (which 
is just as well), the religious communities should work to keep vigorously 
alive the fading recognition that, in every individual choice for or against 
abortion, there is a critical moral dimension. Abortion is the killing of a 
living being, and this is the case whether we judge that being potenially 
or actually human. One way or the other there should be a deep moral 
resistance to abortion. It should always be the last and most desperate 
resort, undertaken in anguish. 

If the Churches did nothing but refuse to allow abortion to be 
redefined as nothing but a “medical "or a “legal” issue, they could make 
an immense contribution in the years ahead. 
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In addition, the Churches should be in the forefront of those working 
to promote alternatives to abortion: better contraception and family 
planning programmes, justice for the poor, for whom abortion too often 
appears as the only possibility open to them, and a social and maternal 
welfare system which provides women with real options. 

Second, the Churches should resist with all their strength any pro- 
posals to make abortion an instrument of public policy. They can do so 
on the very grounds that have been used to persuade legislators to change 
or repeal abortion laws—that the issue of abortion must be left to the 
consciences of individuals. 


6. The Truth About Sterilization 


Jor BIELER 


(Extracts from an article in the Montreal Star) 


A few years ago it seemed as if the pill was the final answer. 

But now many women, their husbands, and their doctors are worried. 

Women in the 20s or early 30s who feel their families “are complete” 
wonder if it’s safe to stay on the pill for another 20 years. 

So far the medical profession can’t tell with any certainty just what 
effect so many years on contraceptive pills will have on a woman’s health 
and general mental attitude. 

As dissatisfaction with long-term use of the pill grows, demands for 
sterilization operations increase. 

While many disapprove of both vasectomies (the operation for men) 
and tubal ligations (the operation for women) on religious grounds and 
some doctors refuse to perform them, they are not and have never been 
illegal. 

However, when performed for reasons other than health they have in 
the past been considered “unethical” by some doctors. Others classify them 
as “unnecessary operations’? when performed only to make sure the family 
is complete, and so are reluctant to perform them. 


There are no accurate figures as to just how many Montreal men 
have had vasectomies but the estimate given by one urologist runs into 
the thousands. The demand for such operations has increased fantastically 
this year, ever since fears about the long-term safety of the pill has been 
widely publicized. 

One doctor said he performed four vasectomies in 1968, 20 in 1969 
and since the start of 1970 has done well over 100. 


Dr. F. S. Hobbs of Vancouver, quoted in the Medical Journal in July, 
said ‘“‘women should not continue to take birth control pills for 20 or 30 
years when a 10-minute operation on their husbands would make this 
unnecessary.” 

Many provincial medical associations have issued statements accepting 
vasectomies and tubal ligations as “ethical” operations when done solely 
for the purposes of sterilization. 

Doctors emphasize that individual patients should consider both these 
operations irreversible—particularly tubal ligations—where even if doctors 
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manage to “reverse the operation” possibility of pregnancy is probably 
remote. 

With vasectomies there can be no guarantee of success in any attempt 
to reverse the operation, so no patient should undergo a vasectomy in the 
expectation that a later change of mind is possible. 


“There is no behavioral patterns changed, and a man’s sex life can 
be the same as before. The operation blocks a small passage. That is all. 
The fluid which carries the sperm still passes from the prostrate gland,” 
Dr. Ackman explains. He says that only a very close physical examina- 
tion by a doctor will reveal that a man has had this operation. 


As for psychological results, Dr. Ackman says that these depend on 
the individual. 

Some will experience great relief. Others, even though they have 
wanted the operation, may feel some mental distress at the idea that they 
are sterile, even though they are still virile. 


No Test Case 


So far there has been no test case in Canada bringing suit against a 
doctor for performing a vasectomy. Since the operation is not illegal, the 
only basis of such a suit would be for the man to claim he did not fully 
understand the results of the operation. 

At the Montreal General Hospital there are no definite rules as to 
which man cannot get such an operation. 

Over 90 per cent of the men who have had them are over 35 and have 

had their families. The doctors mostly feel that the size of a family is 
a matter of individual choice—one couple may decide their family is com- 
plete with one child, while another may have 15 children. 


None of the doctors will operate on single men “just to make them 
sterile.” Nor will they operate on young married men. Generally a man 
must be over 30 before he is considered for a vasectomy as a voluntary 
sterilization measure. 

When the operation is done for medical reasons age and size of 
family are not factors. Some men with congenital medical Goreets may 
ask for the operation on these grounds. 


7. The Once a Month Pill? 


(Extracts from an article “Prostaglandin Investigated” by 
CHRISTINE DOYLE, appearing in the Montreal Star) 


The British Government drug safety committee has approved plans 
for tests in four hospital centers in London, Oxford and Glasgow with 
chemicals which many believe are heralding an era of simple, safe and 
speedy abortion and once-a-month birth control techniques. 

Up to 1,000 women in Uganda, and perhaps 1,000 more in Britain, 
the United States and Sweden, have been given abortions induced by 
injections of the chemicals—known collectively as prostaglandins. 
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The 14 types of prostaglandins now can be manufactured in large 
amounts, “large enough to supply hundreds of institutes with them for 
scientific purposes,” said Dr. R. G. Jacomb, medical director of the British 
subsidiary of the Upjohn Pharmaceutical Co., which is an acknowledged 
leader in the prostaglandin field. 

Although prostaglandins are present in small amounts in the body, 
and have been known for more than 30 years, their chemical complexity 
has proved a biochemist’s nightmare. Until recently they could be 
obtained only in rare and expensive quantities from certain sheep glands. 


But even these tiny amounts were enough to show that prostaglandins 
cause powerful contractions in the muscles of the womb. Now it is believed 
that their natural function in the body is to trigger labour when a baby 
reaches full development. 

Doctors say the chemicals can also produce an abortion at any stage of 
pregnancy more simply and with less risk than with present methods. 

Dr. Sultan Karim, formerly of King’s College, London, and now 
carrying out key prostaglandins investigations at Makerere University, 
Uganda, pointed the way to a once-a-month birth-control pill when he 
reported that with a very few women he had given prostaglandins to 
induce labor a few days after a missed period. 

“Once the techniques are perfected,” said Dr. Malcolm Potts, medical 
secretary of the International Planned Parenthood Federation, “they will 
by their sheer availability and cheapness mean that every woman who 
wanted to could have the means of abortion—either legally or illicitly—in 
her own hands. We shall see a complete rethinking of our moral and social 
attitude towards birth control and abortion.” 
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GOALS AND GETTING THERE 


A. THE FREE SOCIETY 


(Article by Atvin ScHorr, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. 
Canadian Welfare, Ottawa, August 1970) 


It is a difficult time to discuss goals. Words and ideas are manipulated 
as if they were merely people. 

A diagnosis of the causes of our anxiety and uncertainty would con- 
tain ideas that are familiar to you: technology and consequent alienation 
from work; urbanization and consequent estrangement from family and 
place; the communications revolution — it is obligatory to mention 
McLuhan at this point—and the calculated use of media for pleasure 
and profit; the rapidity of change, so that we no longer talk of landmarks 
but only of trends and acceleration. It is not because I quarrel with such a 
diagnosis that I do not dwell on it but to direct your attention to two ele- 
ments of a diagnosis that lie under the others and are less often discussed. 
Those two elements of our difficulty are greed and unending toleration of 
chaos. Greed comes first. As the Economic Council has reported, poverty 
is not sheer lack of essentials but feeling oneself an “unwilling outsider” 
at the banquet table where everyone else feeds. Social instability that 
flows from continuing inequality is clearly, not to say tragically visible in 
all the western world and in the United States in particular. Our blindness 
to the problem in the face of evident social danger is remarkable. 

J put it to you in all candour and seriousness that this blindness is 

“not a simple intellectual failing, but a trained incapacity among econo- 
mists to perceive any objective as important as the competitive accumula- 
tion of wealth. Unconsciously selecting an anti-poverty strategy that will 
preserve hierarchy, planners add to the income of poor people without 
altering their share of national wealth. (The key to being able to do this, 
of course, is that everyone’s income is increasing.) In eight or ten years we 
will perceive once again that a fifth of the population is poor and it will 
puzzle us that this can happen in the midst of post-industrial affluence. 
But it is, in an expanding economy, a necessary consequence of a policy 
that treats poverty as a lack of some magical, absolute quantity of goods. 

We are now learning that economic growth has its own costs in terms 
of the quality of life. And we are finding — and this is the point here — 
that demands on new income move faster than the growth of income. 

For example, in most western countries investment in housing has 
been postponed and delayed because funds were needed for encouraging 
production or because more domestic investment would unbalance the 
economy. Consequently, countries as rich as the United States and Britain 
are nevertheless housing-poor. 


Back in a Circle to Greed 


Perhaps you see the point I am getting at: I do not think I bring 
you news in saying that citizens are greedy; that is stipulated. But when 
citizens set out on a surge of idealism or revulsion to build and to heal, our 
experts lead us back in a circle to greed. For their faith and unexamined 
assumptions are based in hierarchy (though they suppose that they are 
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based in reality) and in the comparative insignificance of other than 
material goals. Let me return to the question of our toleration of chaos. 
Apart from wealth, the desire for liberation flowers — not only among 
French-Canadians, the Welsh and North Irish, and (a somewhat different 
case) blacks in the United States, but in all industrial countries among 
poor people, among workers-who perform the most menial tasks, among 
youths, and among women. On the whole, these developments are not 
experienced as exhilarating, not by all those who might be feeling them- 
selves freed and certainly not by the public that does not feel its own 
freedom at stake. So the black or the youth or the woman who experiences 
some new sense of internal freedom spends an enraged half hour in a 
trafic jam, queues up to get groceries, and spends an after-dinner hour 
on inconclusive paperwork for some government agency or department 
store. Poor people know this sense of pervasive, unaccountable harrass- 
ment; now we are making it classless. The awareness that one ought to 
feel free merely makes more acute the sense of general oppression and 
constraint. 


Now, it seems to me that the sense of external disorder and excessive 
regulation from which we suffer is a product of our failure to exercise 
necessary controls. Let me illustrate what may seem a paradox. We cope 
with polluted air and water because industry and governments are per- 
mitted to pollute them. We are crowded together in urban areas, with all 
the controls that ensue, because governments will not regulate the size 
and density of cities. We struggle to regulate traffic because we build 
cities with automobiles and pedestrians intermixed. In other words, we 
impose constraints on individuals in a series of detailed, desperate 
measures only because we failed to plan our institutions and to constrain 
our businesses and governmental units in the first place. 


Objectives for Social Development 


Within this view of the problem, one may see the following objectives 
for social development: First, to provide fair shares or distributive justice. 
Second, to make economic and social choices openly, in a framework in 
which they are frankly adjustable to one another. And third, to work out 
a system in which citizens are free and social control is exercised primarily 
over social forces. With 10 per cent of national income devoted to the 
poorest fifth, we can arrange that no family would have an income less 
than half the national median. The strategy that would have to be pursued 
would arouse powerful opposition. It would be necessary to assure a 
lower unemployment rate than we are tolerating, which may mean that 
on the average, we would accept more inflation. We would have to put 
substantially more money into income transfers — social security, family 
and youth allowances, public assistance, public services — and that money 
would come out of the present income shares of other people. 


Every major issue involves weighing social and economic considera- 
tions which may not run in the same direction. Contrary to accepted 
mythology, for example, the cost of a deflationary policy is heavily borne 
by poor people, who pay for it by going without work and foregoing 
services and benefits that the government decides it cannot afford to 
render. 
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To Leave the Individual Free 


The third objective is to exercise social control over social institutions 
and forces and to minimize the necessity for regulating individuals. We 
need to formulate social service programs so they do not themselves 
become instruments of social control. For example, cash benefits that are 
contingent on accepting counselling or training are perceived by benefi- 
ciaries and often, in fact, are intended as instruments for making them 
better people. If we are serious about freedom, we shall extend it even 
to citizens to whom we are giving benefits. 

The objective of leaving individuals free argues for programming 
that achieves social ends structurally rather than through arrangements 
that appear contractual. For example, one may want to avoid crowding 
in housing. In the public housing program in the United States and the 
rental allowance program in Sweden, benefits are contingent on staying 
within a specified number of occupants. On the other hand, retirement 
and social security benefits achieve the desired end by providing sufficient 
funds so people can afford to maintain separate dwellings. Needless to 
say, the provision of plentiful housing at manageable cost is another 
structural approach to avoiding crowding. In other words, the end we seek 
to attain may quite often be attained by structuring programs or condi- 
tions that permit them to do what they would want to do. 

I am saying, in short, that social development should proceed through 
mechanisms that regulate social forces and, so far as possible, leave 
individuals free. Such mechanisms include framing social services to move 
with people’s impulses rather than against them, being realistic about 
simple and practical administration, and thoughtful involvement of bene- 
ficiaries in policy-making. 

We have been struggling against want from the birth of civilization; 
no wonder we are greedy! Now we must turn to struggling against greed. 
We have developed political democracy out of a set of views about free 
enterprise; we have used government to defend individuals from the 
worst dangers of unbridled enterprise. Now we must bind enterprise and 
government to make men free. The task requires wealth and intelligence. 
It is said that in the post-industrial society, we shall have both. The task 
requires also humanity and enlightenment. If we can find those qualities, 
we may know a free society. 


B. THE THREAT OF VIOLENCE 


1. A Conversation with Joan Baez 
(Extracts from an interview appearing in Playboy Magazine) 


It’s been 11 years since a slim, long-haired 18-year-old girl appeared 
at the Newport Folk Festival and transfixed the audience with what one 
writer called her “achingly pure soprano.” This gifted young woman was 
Joan Baez. 

She has become a leading activist for nonviolence as a way of life, 
as a way to create what she calls “the revolution’”’—a society in which the 
sanctity of life transcends all other values, including nationalism. Accord- 
ingly, she travels and organizes for the Resistance, whose members refuse 
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to be drafted into the Armed Forces. (Her husband, David Harris, a leader 
in the Resistance, is now serving a three-year prison sentence for refusing 
induction.) Young men have turned in their draft cards to her at concerts 
and others have come to the decision to resist while enrolled at her Insti- 
tute for the Study of Nonviolence at Palo Alto, California. 

Among other causes, she has assisted Cesar Chavez in his organizing 
efforts and boycotts on behalf of Mexican-American migrant farm workers. 
But her primary focus in recent years has been against the war and the 
draft. 


The Way of Nonviolence 


PLAYBOY: Then you are against any violence for any cause, however 
just that cause might be? 


BAEZ: Yes, I see only one way. I don’t think anybody said it better 
than Tolstoy: The difference between establishment violence and revolu- 
tionary violence is the difference between dog shit and cat shit. But 
insisting on nonviolence doesn’t mean remaining passive or giving up. It 
means always searching for that third alternative. Sure, it’s a hard search. 
We've had thousands of years of training in violence, so it’s very difficult 
to bring people around to even bother looking for that alternative. 


PLAYBOY: Have you ever been in a situation where you were able 
to stop violence through nonviolence? 


BAEZ: One of the times I was in prison, there was a girl who had done 
six months of dead time. She didn’t know what her sentence was. She had 
no money and there was no lawyer working for her. She just sat there, 
waiting to appear in court. And when she finally did get sentenced, the 
time she’d been waiting wouldn’t count; it wouldn’t come off her sentence. 
Periodically, she used to get furious and pick a fight with somebody. She 
was a black girl, and one time she picked a fight with a white girl from 
the kitchen. I knew the white girl was a nonfighter, so 1 went over to 
try to talk to the black girl. “Get out of my way!” she said. But I stayed 
where I was standing, so that she couldn’t move unless she kicked me aside. 
She didn’t want to kick me. She had hold of the white girl’s hair and was 
trying to kick her in the stomach, and there J was—in the way. Finally, 
her kicks got milder and then she exploded in tears. And I hugged her. 


PLAYBOY: Do you call that an example of nonviolence that isn’t 
passive? 

BAEZ: Yes. I did something. I got in the way. But I wish that word 
nonviolence could be junked. I mean, nonviolence doesn’t really say it. 
We haven’t thought of a word yet in English that does say it. But the 
Indians have. They use the term Satyagraha, which means “truth force.” 
That word force begins to give you some idea of what the third alternative 
involves. To be part of this kind of fighting, you have to be forceful; you 
have to be aggressive. Passivity is, in a sense, a worse enemy than violence. 


Defend People Not Countries 


PLAYBOY: Your critics would say you’re unrealistic to allege that 
violence can’t cure violence, since—to cite a contemporary example—you 
don’t take into account what might happen to America if violence were 
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done against it and it offered no armed resistance. Would you leave the 
country defenseless? 


BAEZ: Yes, because as long as you go on defending the country, you 
go on killing — others and yourself. You see, the defense of country has 
absolutely nothing to do with the defense of people. Once we get rid of 
the obsession with defending one’s country, we will begin defending life. 
We will begin to have a real sense of what it’s like to take care of people 
instead of trying to watch over a piece of land. That’s why I hate flags. 
I despise any flag, not just the American flag. It’s a symbol of a piece of 
land that’s considered more important than the human lives on it. 

If the invader were rushing into your home town, about to take over 
all your hamburger stands and used-car lots, you would say, “If you’re 
hungry, I'll feed you. If you’re thirsty, ll give you something to drink. 
But if you intend to run my life, forget it.” 


PLAYBOY: Suppose, after listening to all that, the invader decides to 
shoot you down or ship you off to a concentration camp. Then what? 


BAEZ: Obviously, you can never be certain of the response to any 
action you take. All you can do, therefore, is be consistent with your own 
beliefs; and if that leads to death or imprisonment, at least you won’t have 
broken faith with yourself. 


PLAYBOY: What makes you so certain that you won't eventually be 
driven by desperation to take part in some form of violent revolution? 


BAEZ: As long as I see one kid’s face a day, that will be enough to 
remind me that I can’t take part in killing. You remember that movie, 
The Battle of Algiers, about the Algerians’ fight for independence? There 
were people in this country who saw it as a handbook for violent revolu- 
tion. But what I saw in it was an insistence that, in their terms, the most 
revolutionary act anybody can perform is to be able to blow up a room 
full of people after having seen children in it. They made it clear in the 
movie that to be really brave and really with it, you could look at a little 
kid with ice cream all over his mouth — and then blow him up. All for 
the revolution! Well, I don’t think that’s revolutionary. I think it’s insane. 


PLAYBOY: What leads you to believe — speaking of the world now, 
not just about America — that there will ever be enough people who feel 
as you do? 


BAEZ: I don’t in the least underestimate how difficult it’s going to be 
to end this insanity of dependence on violence. In fact, Tanzania is the 
only place I’ve ever heard of that had a rational discussion about non- 
violence and the nation-state. Its leader, Julius Nyerere, called in Quaker 
types from all over to discuss the question of how he could defend Tan- 
zania nonviolently. I don’t know how many days it lasted, but the dis- 
cussion ended with the conclusion that there was no way. 

This goes back to what I was saying before. There is a fundamental 
difference between nonviolently defending the people of Tanzania and 
the country of Tanzania. You can’t do the second; but il’s possible to do 
the first. It took even Gandhi a long time to recognize that difference. In 
his early years, when somebody asked how his family was, he’d say, “All 
of India is my family.” But by the end, he knew better. If he were alive 
today, his answer would be, “All the world is my family.” 
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The New Politics 


PLAYBOY: You've said that although you feel you’re behind musically, 
you're “politically ahead.’”’” How do you mean? 


BAEZ: When I say political, I mean the common life. I mean people. 
In the same way that I make a distinction between the nation-state and 
the people in it. I don’t even consider electoral politics; I define political 
as meaning much more than that: You see, it’s not a change of government 
we want but a new kind of society—a society in which people can have 
a common life based on brotherhood and freedom from violence. 


PLAYBOY: But can’t electoral politics be a way of changing society? 


BAEZ: David puts it another way when people start talking about 
who they’re voting for. “You see a gigantic wave,” he says, “and there’s | 
a surfer on top. You don’t shout, ‘Wow, look at that surfer pushing that 
wave around!’” Well, that’s what right and left in our electoral politics 
is all about. Until you can change what’s underneath—the wave itself— 
and not just ride the top, you can only go a certain distance either way. 
When people have their vision back, new institutions will then grow out" 
of that new kind of society. 


The New Courage 


PLAYBOY: William Sloane Coffin, Jr., the Yale chaplain, has said that 
he hopes a new definition of courage may come out of the resistance to 
the war in Vietnam. Are you hopeful that might happen? 


BAEZ: I think there has been a change in the past three years. Even 
people who totally disagree with the resistance have come to see, I think, 
that it does take courage to face jail for your convictions. 


PLAYBOY: Your husband, David, has remained active even in jail. 
What's the basis of the protest he’s involved in? 


BAEZ: Well, part of it was the food. But it’s important for us to look 
at this and the other complaints as being not about this particular jail 
but about all prisons. What prison actually does is murder people’s spirits. 
David said in a letter he wrote me from there that the lights are turned 
out at nine o'clock, but if you stay up late, you can hear the guards 
beating the prisoners in the hole. The hole is a room about five feet by 
seven, with rubber walls, and in the middle of the floor is an opening 
through which sewage backs up into the cell. When the grand jury went 
through the prison, the officials had to put down a new floor because they 
couldn’t wash out the bloodstains. At the time David was in that prison, 
there was someone in the hole screaming every night. 

The last lines in David’s letter were: “In here, you see the logical 
conclusion of American society. What happens here isn’t really different 
in kind compared with what happens outside; it’s just different in quan- 
tity.” We're all so used to oppression and exploitation and the many 
more subtle kinds of murder we do in our daily lives that a revelation 
of what happens in prison shouldn’t come as a shock to us. It does, 
however, because this particular area of brutality has been so hidden away 
from us. But David’s right. It’s not a difference in kind. 

Of course it’s worse to be locked up; but what I’m talking about is 
the insensitivity of most of us to the brutality that zsn’t hidden from us— 
the brutality that allows people to go hungry, the brutality that allows 
racism. 
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Campus Demonstrations 


PLAYBOY: Do you think all campus revolts are pointless and counter- 
productive? 


BAEZ: No. Some campus demonstrations seem to be good simply in the 
sense that until they happened, people never thought they could do 
anything but follow orders and walk in and out of classrooms and do 
homework. So, in a way, action on campus is a step toward recognizing 
that you’re not totally impotent. On the other hand, they usually end up 
leading nowhere, so you wonder which is worse—sitting around doing 
nothing or screaming dumb things at policemen. 

PLAYBOY: Are you saying that campus demonstrations have resulted 
in no constructive reforms? 


BAEZ: Well, again, look at what took place at San Francisco State. 
One of the things that seem to happen every time there’s a big campus 
revolt—and San Francisco State was certainly no exception—is that your 
definition of the enemy gets so ridiculous. If people are serious about 
revolution, they have to wage a revolution for all oppressed people— and 
that includes policemen, who must be some of the most oppressed people 
in this society. 

PLAYBOY: There have been other campuses — Columbia for one — 
at which real change does appear to have followed campus rebellions. 
After the violence in the spring of 1968, the Columbia administration 
took as its goals the very student demands that had led to the rebellion. 


BAEZ: I have no firsthand knowledge of that situation, so I can’t say if 
_it’s right or wrong. But I agree with what Aldous Huxley said about 
violent revolution: Any good that comes out of a violent revolution comes 
in spite of the violence. Sure, people will say, “It’s only because we did 
what we did that we got what we got.’ But somebody like Huxley or I 
would answer, “Think how much more you might have gotten if you 
hadn't gone through all that violence.” 


PLAYBOY: Blacks in Watts and Newark and Detroit would claim that 
the great marshmallow wouldn’t even have acknowledged their existence 
if there hadn’t been violent rebellions there. 


BAEZ: What has really changed in these cities since then? Nothing. 
But it’s very difficult for the power structure to absorb, to mute your real 
needs, when you make your humanity known. The example that always 
comes to my mind is a moment in Birmingham a few years ago. Children, 
little black kids, were walking toward a spot they had been told was out 
of bounds. They were singing and praying. There was a white fireman 
who had been told to hose them when they reached a certain point. | 
was watching the fireman. When the moment finally came, he shook his 
head and said, “I can’t do it.’ But if those kids had been trying to make 
themselves known in the usual ways, the fireman could have and would 
have done it. I mean, if one of them had pulled a switchblade, it would 
have been the easiest thing in the world to hose them all to kingdom come. 


Schooling for Nonviolence 


pLAyBoy: To what kind of school do you intend to send your child? 
BAEZ: I know I won't send my child to public school, and Robert 
and Christy, the couple I live with, won’t send theirs, either. We're going 
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to end up starting our own. You just set up the kind of school you want 
and, if the system doesn’t like it, you go to war, because having your own 
kind of school is worth a fight. 


PLAYBOY: What kind of school will yours be? 


BAEZ: The closest I can ‘come is Summerhill (a private school in Suf- 
folk, England), where each child is allowed to grow and follow what 
interests him without compulsion, without arbitrary curriculum. A school 
ought to be a place where children feel they’re trusted and respected. 
Basically, a school ought to be a place where a child is allowed his child- 
hood. The more childhood a child is allowed, the less he’s going to have 
to go on being a child for the rest of his life. I’ve sent two kids to Summer- 
hill and J could see the transition in them. 


PLAYBOY: Is your own school, the Institute for the Study of Non- 
violence, still in existence? 


BAEZ: Oh, yes. It’s growing and it’s getting more exciting. 


Changing Human Nature 


PLAYBOY: But there are still so few of you, and it’s the majority view 
that keeps being buttressed by all the claims that man is inherently and 
unalterably aggressive. What argument do you have against those who 
point to history as proof that human nature is violent and cannot be 
fundamentally changed? 


BAEZ: All the examples in history are not on that side. Anthropolo- 
gists can tell you of societies in which nonviolence is the norm. 

PLAYBOY: But that kind of behavior is very much an exception in 
human history. 


BAEZ: Oh, I'll grant that the statistics, if you want to argue that way, 
are certainly in favor of the other side. But I’m not interested in that 
kind of argument. | te!l you that I keep seeing people making changes 
in themselves that I didn’t think they could make. I’ve seen it in myself 
—changes I didn’t think were possible. 

PLAYBOY: What are they? 

BAEZ: Living style, for one. In spite of the fact that I was probably 
more radical than any other entertainer I’ve met, I was living like a star 
before I met David. But with the help of David, I began to see the 
absurdity of some of these things — like the prices and the “star’’ scene. 


To Love and Be Loved 


pLayBoy: When you get discouraged, what lifts you out of it and gets 
you going again? 

BAEZ: The thing that keeps me doing the things I do and makes me 
think they may work, in spite of everybody’s arguments about human 
nature and in spite of the wars and the exploitation, is that I’ve never 
in my travels met a person who didn’t want to love and be loved by 
other people. I think that need can be as powerful a force as any of the 
forces we've been talking about. That’s the force I try to work with. It’s 
there. The makings for the revolution I’m talking about are there. Oh, 
you often talk to the guy down the street and he’s sure he can do it, but 
he adds that first you’ve got to get that other guy out of the way, because 
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he might start after us with a machine gun. Everybody feels he’s capable 
of being part of that real change I call revolution; but so far, only a few 
have gotten over that frenzy about the other person. That’s what we 
have to work on, but we do have a base: that need everybody has to love 
and be loved. 


2. The Courage to Dissent 


(Extracts from an article “Not ‘Hail Caesar’ but ‘Pfui Caesar’ ” 
by James Eayrs, The Montreal Star, December 28, 1970) 


Saints and Sinners 


Why do some small corners of our earth breed more than their fair 
share of saints and sinners? Is it mere coincidence that only a few square 
miles brought forth Adolf Hitler, arch-tyrant of a regime of terror, born 
in Braunau-am-Inn, brought up in nearby Linz-an-der-Donau; Adolf Eich- 
mann, compliant servant of that regime; also brought up in Linz; and 
Franz Jagerstatter, defiant opponent of that regime, who lived almost all 
his life in a village thirty kilometres from Hitler’s birthplace? Or are we 
in the presence of a mystery? The more one reflects upon the Jagerstatter 
saga—one man against the Nazi juggernaut—the more mysterious it all 
appears. 

Born in St. Radegund in 1907, illegitimate son of a father killed in 
the Great War, Jagerstatter leaves school at 14 to help his mother on the 
farm. 

In 1936 he marries, settles down, begins to raise a family. Immersed 
in some variety of religious experience, he takes communion daily, fasts 
often, becomes sexton of the village church. 

Before bringing Austria into the Third Reich the Nazis cultivate a 
fifth column. Even tiny St. Radegund, close to the Bavarian border, does 
not escape their attentions. Already some of the inhabitants greet each 
other with “Heil Hitler!” Jagerstatter greets them with “Pfui Hitler!” 
This is considered odd, but not yet dangerous. 

By April 1938, when the Nazis hold a plebiscite to ratify their occu- 
pation, his fellow villagers know what to expect. Jagerstatter alone in 
his village, almost alone in his country, votes “nein” to National Socialism. 


Urge Audience 


As a farmer he is for a time exempt from military service, and 
debates with himself the dilemmas of conscientious objection. Family, 
friends, priests, all to whom he turns for guidance, counsel obedience to 
the state. His conscience counsels otherwise. “No one wants to accept 
responsibility for anything,” he notes in 1942. “Many approach the com- 
munion rail with apparently no spiritual misgivings even though they 
are members of the Nazi party. Has the church then, while for more 
than two years now a horrible human slaughter has been going on, 
established a new policy today which sees all this as something per- 
missible or not to be mentioned?” 


He tells the authorities he will not serve in Hitler’s unjust war. He 
is arrested immediately, imprisoned at Linz, transferred to Berlin for 
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trial on July 6 under a section of the penal code prescribing death for 
“anyone who publicly advocates or incites the refusal to perform the 
required service in the German army.” 


No Recantation 


The tribunal try to reason with their prisoner—after all, this is no 
scum of a Jew but a sturdy Aryan, a devout if misguided Christian. They 
lecture him sternly on his obligation to the fatherland, they tell him he 
lacks the education to see the issues clearly, they even promise him a 
non-combatant assignment if he recants. To no ayail. 

The night of execution a document is placed in his cell. He need only 
sign to save his life. The prison chaplain urges him to sign. To no avail. 
“I cannot and may not take an oath in favour of a government that is 
fighting an unjust war,” are his final words. At dawn, August 9, 1943, his 
head is cut off. A reviewer of In Solitary Witness—the book by the 
American sociologist Gordon Zahn, whose patient and imaginative re- 
search rescues from oblivion Franz Jagerstatter’s name and deeds, and 
on which the foregoing account is based — remarks of his fate that “thus 
told, it might sound like that of thousands of other victims of our times. 
But there is something almost amounting to mystery about the serenity 
and unshakable conviction of this man who stood utterly alone . . . How 
did this peasant come to see and dare where universities and theological 
colleges could not see or did not dare?” The secret of his heroism remains. 

We are told these days to trust our leaders. A willing suspension of 
disbelief may be fine for going to the theatre. It is fatal for a free society. 
“Pfui Caesar,” not “Hail Caesar,” is the true patriot’s salute. That is the 
message of Franz Jagerstatter, a man for all seasons. Has it not meaning 
even for Canadians in this winter of our discontent? 


3. We’re More Violent Than We Think 


(Extracts from an article in Maclean’s Magazine, August, 1970) 


For a people much given to musing on self-identity, Canadians are a 
sadly ill-informed lot. We suffer from delusions not of grandeur but of 
grace. We like to think of ourselves as a peace-loving society, held together 
by warm family ties. When Conservative leader Robert Stanfield and 
Toronto Mayor William Dennison recently admonished American de- 
serters not to stir up trouble here, they were making the common 
Canadian. assumption that Canada is a nonviolent nation compared with 
the United States. 

It is time we stopped fooling ourselves. This Maclean’s-Goldfarb 
Report, the second part of an extensive survey of Canadian life in the 
1970s, shows that violence is a matter of almost daily routine in our cul- 
ture. Worse, the potential for far more violence is clearly present in our 
social attitudes — especially among English Canadians. There is also 
good evidence that our family life contains more violence and less love 
than we pretend. 

For instance, did you react with disgust and anger last fall when 
Ted Green of the Boston Bruins was nearly killed in a high-sticking duel 
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with Wayne Maki of the St. Louis Blues during an NHL exhibition game 
in Ottawa? If you did, you probably think your reaction was shared by 
practically everybody else. In fact, a remarkably high proportion of 
people, 39% of all Canadians, like to see fighting at hockey games. 

Clearly, English Canadians have much to learn about personal moti- 
vations within their own way of life. What’s more dangerous is our lack 
of understanding about non-Anglo-Saxon attitudes. There could be an 
easy assumption among English Canadians that the French-speaking 
group would be more likely to start a civil war than the English them- 
selves. The truth is far more English (39%) believe civil war is natural 
than do French (22%). Many English Canadians, mistaking Montreal’s 
frequent bombings and bank robberies for a Quebec-wide phenomenon, 
would probably bet that the French are more fond of guns than are the 
English. In fact only 4% of French Canadians say guns should be avail- 
able to everybody; 10% of the English favour unrestricted sales. 

Public attitudes to violence reflect similar attitudes within the 
privacy of the family. “There’s a much closer relationship between love 
and violence in English families than in French,” says Martin Goldfarb. 
“English Canadians tend to accept the snapping of emotional bonds — 
parents fighting or not speaking to each other — as a fairly natural occur- 
rence. The French do not. In other words, English Canada is more 
inclined to see conflict as a part of love.” 


4. This Cop is No Pig! 
(An article by JAMEs Quic, Weekend Magazine, July 4, 1970) 


Brown, An Honest Man 


Syd Brown wasn’t happy — about a lot of things. For instance: 

“The trouble with most police departments today is that the people 
who run them think they own them.” 

“Almost every municipality in North America uses its policemen as 
revenue agents — and the men don’t like it a bit.” 

“I know a lot of policemen who are pigs — and a lot of them are on 
the Chicago police department.” 

Brown should know. He’s a cop himself and as president of the 
Toronto, Ontario, Canadian and International police association repre- 
sents some 250,000 policemen in this country, the U.S., Mexico and the 
U.S. Canal Zone, Panama. 

The first time I saw him in action was on one of those television 
programmes where everybody gets an opportunity to insult and embarrass 
the guest in the hot seat. In Mr. Brown’s case the setting was Loyola 
College in Montreal and the place was jammed with pig-conscious cop- 
haters fretting for a piece of his hide. They didn’t get it. They came 
expecting a pig and they got a man. An honest man. They came to hear 
lies and he buried them with the truth. They asked him who started the 
Chicago riots and he told them: the cops. Some of them, I’m sure, haven't 
got over it yet. 

Despite Syd Brown’s performance, however, the men in blue are not 
winning many popularity contests in many quarters these days so I spent 
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an afternoon with him in Toronto recently in an attempt to find out why. 
What follows is, I believe, a rare insight into some of the problems 
that beset policemen in cities big and small — your town included. 
Brown, who is on leave from his job as a constable with the Metro 
Toronto force while he’s serving as head of the police associations, talked 
first about the way it was with the cop on the beat when he was growing 
up in Toronto’s rough, tough Cabbagetown district. 


The Policeman, a Friend 


The policeman on the beat was a friend. We knew him by his first 
name and usually he was a great guy. We even knew most of the fellows 
in the patrol cars. Periodically the guy on the beat would come along and 
tell us to stop hanging around the street corners and if you didn’t move 
you were likely to get a slap on the ear or a kick in the seat. There was 
never any resentment though, and the last thing we’d do is complain 
about it to our parents because we knew we'd get as much there—or worse. 

“Today we’ve taken the policeman off the beat because it’s economic- 
ally sound to have him in a car. He covers more ground that way but 
he has lost contact with the people, especially the kids. The only time a 
kid sees a cop today is whizzing by on a motorbike or in a car. He’ll never 
stop and talk to him today because he’s much too busy, so the only time 
a kid does get close to the policeman is when he’s in trouble and then 
he’s scared. 

“The fellows in the patrol cars say the kids scatter at the mere sight 
of the cruiser. They don’t trust the police. If you do stop one of them and 
ask him why the hell he’s running he says, ‘I don’t know. Isn’t that the 
system?” It’s depressing. We have to get to the kids, let them know what 
we're trying to do. Get them into the police cars at night. Let them ride 
around with the guys and find out what life is really all about. You can’t 
enforce the law in a community where the people don’t understand what 
you are doing. They have to know why.” 

He is continually asking that community relations departments be 
set up, especially to acquaint young people with police and vice versa. 
He has not been very successful. 

“Talk to the administrators about young people and they say forget 
them — most of them are no good anyway. Don’t get upset, they say, you’re 
doing a great job. You know, putting your tags on the cars, looking nice 
and neat in your uniform.” 

Brown is pretty touchy about parking tags and other tickets. 

When he was in accident investigation with the Scarborough depart- 
ment — before the Metropolitan Toronto force was set up — he says he 
was continually hounded about the small number of tags and summonses 
he handed out. 

“I fought that system continuously because I didn’t believe the law 
should be enforced by numbers. Some guys would set up the speed trap 
and hide behind the bushes and pick up 50 or 75 speeders in a day. 
At the end of the month those fellows would be highly respected by the 
brass. You know, ‘Here’s a real producer.’ Then they’d call me in and 
say, ‘Look, what the hell are you doing, you’ve only got 25 ticks on your 
paper and these other guys have 100.’ I’d tell them my 25 tickets were 
for important things like impaired and careless driving, or driving with 
criminal negligence. Cases that involved a lot of work. The other guys were 
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picking off people with dirty licence plates, driving with a light out, things 
like that. But that didn’t matter. Points mattered and I didn’t have 
enough points.” 


Police Need More Discretion 


Brown believes policemen should be allowed more discretion. 

“No one on any level above the policeman should dictate who he 
will arrest or who he will summon. It’s his job, his responsibility. If he 
arrests the wrong person or makes a mistake he’s the guy who will have 
to answer for it.” 

Brown, a high school dropout, is constantly trying to get police depart- 
ments to raise their education requirements. 

“Today, as long as the guy has 20-20 vision, is five feet 10 and has 
been to grade 10 in high school that’s it — and we can’t get enough of 
them. But does it make sense that one of the most complex agencies of 
government, law enforcement, is still by its hiring practices encouraging 
people to drop out of school? Of course the trouble in most forces is that 
the brass don’t like too much education because they don’t have any them- 
selves. We did a survey on our force and found that the guys on the street 
averaged about 1] and three-quarters years of education — almost grade 12. 
The only ones with no education were on top. They had grades seven 
and eight. But things were different when they joined.” 

Education is not the only requirement he would have. He believes it 
is absolutely necessary to have psychological and psychiatric testing of 
recruits. 

“We are taking on kids today who aren’t suited for police work. 
We’ ve got some brutes, brutal guys who seem to relish any sort of body 
contact, good or bad. They have no right to be here but they got in and 
now they’re here. You can’t get rid of them. With a policeman you never 
know what he’s like until he’s out on his own. They can fool you com- 
pletely. At police college he’s under constant supervision for three months 
and then he’s in the field with somebody else for three months. He usually 
gets through the first year before he gets into some kind of ‘schmozzle’ 
and you start wondering what kind of nut you’ve got on your hands. 
Fortunately the number of guys on our force like that is minimal.” 

He is no happier with the training they get when they do get on the 
force. 


The Human Situations 


Most police work has nothing to do with fighting crime or directing 
traffic. Eighty-two percent of all police work is dealing with human 
situations. 

“It’s stupid to me to take a kid on, train him how to investigate a 
murder and never at any stage tell him what he should do when he goes 
to a domestic squabble where some guy is beating his wife. Policemen 
should be trained in the behavioural sciences. A lot of policemen and a 
lot of people on the outside fail to realize that a policeman today is no more 
or no less than a glorified social worker. But the brass get upset when 
you call them social workers. They say social work is not our job, but it is. 
We have people going to university at night but the department couldn’t 
care less. They want something more substantial, like how he investigates 
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a murder. Of course of 3,000 men, 2,900 of them will never see a murder 
in 20 years on the force. I’m more concerned about what he does when 
he gets to that domestic quarrel and doesn’t know what to do because his 
mother and father never did anything like this. The best he can do is tell 
the guy to stop hitting his wife, threaten to lock him up and leave, praying 
to God he won’t have to come back and that the guy won't kill her after 
he drives away. That isn’t enough. In New. York City now they have a 
special squad that goes in and finds out why the guy is beating his wife. 
Maybe he’s out of work, they try to find him a job. Maybe he’s drinking 
too much, they find out why and help. And everybody they come into 
contact with says, “Wow, what a great police force.’ We need something 
like that. The training should be provided for the men even without their 
asking for it. But it’s not. Nobody’s thinking about it. After a few years the 
policeman learns what to do in these situations but by then he’s an old 
night sergeant somewhere who doesn’t give a damn about people, be- 
havioural sciences or anything.” 


Ethnic Groups 


Brown believes that in large Metro areas like Toronto the police 
should learn about the various ethnic groups they serve. 

“Tf there is a predominance of Italians in an area we should try very 
hard to put as many Italian policemen as possible there. The police 
station that serves the district should know everything there is to know 
about Italians — their history and culture. We have had some humorous 
incidents. Like the Italian who is just off the boat pinching some lady 
on the behind. To him it’s a compliment but to the nice lady it’s some- 
thing very different and she’s screaming blue murder. But that’s just a 
minor thing. Another is when they’re having a party, they give wine to 
the kids. Some of our guys will say ‘What the hell are they doing that for? 
But to them it’s the most natural thing in the world and the police should 
know it.” 
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PROVIDING AND DIVIDING 


A. INFLATION, WAGE RATES AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


1. Hocus-Pocus About Inflation 
Husertr A. PREFONTAINE 


(Extracts from an article in the Montreal Star) 


In the classical Keynesian view, the government manipulates fiscal 
and monetary factors to establish the point of balance between inflation 
and unemployment. But in recent years it has become apparent that the 
simple relationship or balance between inflation and unemployment no 
longer holds very well. Unemployment and inflation are not universal and 
homogeneous factors, affecting everyone equally. Both are created and felt 
very differently in different parts of the country, and in different sectors 
of the economy. 

A very complex set of trade-offs and balances is therefore required, 
and the use of overall fiscal and monetary techniques to set a general 
standard is roughly equivalent to the use of a sledgehammer to repair a 
fine machine. 


Distribution of Income and Opportunity 


As it is, the sledgehammer approach of the Trudeau government is 
bound to work excessive hardship on certain regions of the country, 
certain sectors of industry, certain groups in the labour force and so on. 

No one seems to have worked out the real effects of the Trudeau 
policy on the distribution of incomes and opportunity in Canada, on 
the social and economic stagnation of increasing welfare populations and 
depressed regions. In the meantime, we are blindly and desperately 
charging ahead with a number of loudly proclaimed measures simply 
because, in the words of Mr. Trudeau, “we have no choice.” 

It is unfortunately true that Canadians have not been given a choice 
in this matter. Partly because of inherent complexity, and partly because 
of manufactured confusion, the important issues have not been the sub- 
ject of effective debate. 

The economists, few of whom are prepared to defy tonventioial 
wisdom and to challenge over-simplified economic models (with apologies 
to the now strangely silent Economic Council), and the politicians, who 
often find it convenient to hide the real issues behind an imaginary one, 
have not engaged in honest and informed public debate. 

An obvious aspect of inflation that bears repeating is that it results in 
part from a jockeying for economic power between management and 
labour groups. Everyone wants a slightly larger piece of the economic pie. 


To take a strong anti-inflationary stand in the form of price and 
wage restraints at current levels is therefore to opt for the status quo; 
it is to support the present distribution of economy power in our society, 
whether it be between management and labour, or between various pro- 
grammes, cities, provinces, industries and so forth. 

In view of the many destructive results of applying traditional anti- 
inflationary policies, not the least of which is enormous production loss 
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through unemployment, it is essential to examine the concrete results of 
inflation. Those who are securely and productively employed have little 
fear of inflation. Similarly, those who are marginally employed or who 
are employable would certainly rather contend with inflation than be 
without work. 


Raise Low Incomes to Meet Cost of Living — 


Those who are really hurt by inflation — those who have low incomes, 
or no earning potential, or who are dependent on social assistance or pen- 
sions — could easily have their incomes related to a cost of living index, 
thereby eliminating the cruel effects of inflation upon this powerless group 
in our society. 

Why then is Canada prepared to seriously undermine the growth of 
its overall economy for the sake of “the old, the retired and the fixed- 
income earners” when the cost of adjusting social assistance or pension 
benefits is so much lower than the cost of productivity lost through 
applying broad anti-inflationary policies? 


2. How to Stop Inflation: Stop Raising Wages 
Epwin L. DALE, Jr., New York Times Sunday Magazine 
(reprinted Look Magazine, Feb. 23, 1971) 


An Abhorrent but Unavoidable Proposal 


In early November, an emergency board appointed by President 
Nixon to deal with the interminable problem of labour relations in the 
railroad industry recommended a 37 percent increase in wages and benefits 
over three years. 

“It’s not enough,” said C. L. Dennis, the chief union negotiator. 

A month earlier, Milton Gilbert, a thoughtful American economist 
who has gone to Basel, Switzerland, as research chief of the Bank for 
International Settlements, allowed himself the following remarks about 
what he called “excessive wage increases”: 


“This is the primary inflationary force at the present time, and it is 
not too much to say that we are in the middle of an international wage 
explosion. . . . Wage increases in recent years have become more and 
more an independent variable in the economic picture. .. . The annual 
wage round, usually excessive, has become part of our culture.” 


The United States Bureau of Labour Statistics reported early in 
December that the average hourly compensation in the United States had 
gone up by about seven percent in 1970 despite relatively high, and rising, 
unemployment. 

Speaking of Germany, the report said, “It is possible that behaviour 
patterns may have changed somewhat as a result of experience over the 
last cycle. . . . In retrospect, union leaders seem to regret their modera- 
tion... .”” For Japan: “There is danger that the wage round in the spring 
of 1971 might result in a further acceleration.” 
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In examining whether new forces are at work, two things can be said. 

First, the performance of wages in the current mild recession seems 
to be without precedent. With unemployment at five percent of the labour 
force and rising in the third quarter of 1970, average compensation rose 
at the astonishing annual rate of 7.7 percent. The economy has been 
slowing since mid-1969, yet compensation has continued to rise rather 
steadily at around seven percent — and this, remember, with only one- 
quarter of our labour force unionized. 


Wage Increases Continue 


Mr. Burns is right — that wages will not start slowing down just 
because of some unemployment. One important reason is simply the 
duration of this inflation — the greatest we have experienced. It has 
created, understandably, a new attitude of bitterness and aggressiveness 
on the part of workingmen, seeing their past wage gains slip away, and 
also, apparently, a certain sense of resignation on the part of employers 
as both union and nonunion workers demand higher income. 


The second point is factual. Over all of recorded economic history, 
with only brief periods of divergence, the price level has risen or stayed 
level or declined precisely in line with the unit labour cost, the cost of 
labour for each unit of output. If the average worker, because of new 
machines and better methods, produces three percent more each year, then 
average wages can go up by three percent. 


Booming Demand - 


To say that, for the economy as a whole, prices almost invariably 
move directly with unit labour costs is not to say that the only cause of 
inflation — or even a usual cause — is an upward push from wages. 
Typically, prices start to rise because of booming demand, which is 
usually caused by faulty Government policy, sometimes associated with 
the unwillingness or inability of governments to finance wars with higher 
taxes; wages are usually “sucked up” soon afterward. This happened at 
the outset of our present inflation. The inflation was not started by a wage 
explosion. : 

But there can be occasions when the initiating force comes from the 
wage side, and we’re now in what is clearly the most spectacular of them. 

Geoffrey Bell, a British economist said: ‘““The recent experience in 
the United Kingdom may well lead to the general conclusion that the 
levels of unemployment and changes in unemployment have become less 
important in the bargaining process. . . . More generally, we might well 
have reached the point at which the unemployment rate has to be in- 
creased to a level that is politically unacceptable before there is any 
restraint on wage claims.” 

Back in the United States, the Bureau of Labour Statistics reported 
in late November that consumer prices were 5.9 percent higher than 
they had been a year earlier, despite a whole year of slowdown, even 
recession. 

There is little evidence that union-bargained wage increases were a 
significant inflationary factor in the United States until very recent 
times. (How many people recall settlements averaged 3.5 percent in 1960- 
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65?) In the past, Government spending and deficits and erratic Federal 
Reserve monetary policy were the overwhelming — and essentially the 
only — causes of inflation when it occurred, which was by no means always. 
They were the cause of the start of our present inflation in 1966-68. 

Now there is something new at work, and it concerns wages — mainly, 
but not entirely, union wages. It is an independent force for inflation, 
regardless of Government monetary and fiscal policy, and it is inter- 
national in scope. 


Voluntary Restraint, No Solution 


No conceivable form of voluntary restraint will solve the problem. 
In part, this is because union leaders appear to believe genuinely that 
their claims are “just,” and in part, it is because of a new mood in the 
American working force generally. 

Control of prices and, by implication, profits is not needed and 
would be both harmful and administratively impossible. But there would 
be control of dividends because they are a form of individual income. 
Control of compensation will bring fairly rapid results in slowing inflation 
without price controls; it is largely self-enforcing and might be more 
“politically acceptable” than it would appear at first glance. 

The labour unions show no sign of moderating their demands, and 
George Meany undoubtedly believes his propaganda that wages are not to 
blame for our troubles. Even if labour leaders took a different attitude, 
however, it is doubtful that their members would. 


Profits? 


What about profits? Economists have never fully agreed on what is 
the “fairest” measure of profits. 

But in 1970, by just about every measure, profits have been extraor- 
dinarily low. For example, when the final figures are in, corporate profits 
in 1970 will probably turn out to have been the smallest, as a percentage 
of gross national product, for any year since World War II. What is 
more, by most measures, they were on the very low side in 1969. 


Three Percent Limit 


Now, to the remedy I propose and the justification for it: My pro- 
posal is simply that the Government declare it illegal for any employer, 
during the next two years, to grant an employee an increase in his total 
compensation — chiefly money, but also such things as company cars or 
stock options — of more than three percent a year. A man or woman 
moving to a different and higher-paying job could, of course, get more, 
but otherwise, from the executive vice-president to the union production 
worker, nobody could get a raise of more than three percent. 

In the hope of winning public acceptance, it would make sense to 
apply the controls with a modest “progressiveness.’’ That is, anyone 
earning $15,000 a year or more could get only two percent; those at 
$25,000 a year, one percent; and those over $40,000, no increase at all 
during the two-year freeze. In addition, the Government would declare 
a freeze on dividends: no increase of more than three percent a year 
could be declared by any company. 
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Some Unfairness 


Compensation control would be a little unfair to some. The steel- 
workers, who have been held back by a three-year contract negotiated in 
1968 and are warming up for at least ten percent in 1971, could not get 
it, while the teamsters, auto workers and others already have “got theirs.” 


But two things can be said. First, compensation control — the three 
percent limit — would apply to and supersede contract wage increases 
negotiated in 1970 for 1971 and 1972. The 11 percent increase called for 
in the New York newspaper settlement for each of those years, for ex- 
ample, would be cut back to three percent. Second, there is an inescap- 
able fact of life that was pointed out well by the Council of Economic 
Advisers: 


At any moment there are some people who have recently received 
a wage or price increase and some who have not but soon may. Slowing 
down the inflation means that those who come later will get smaller wage 
or price increases than those who came earlier. This may seem unfair 
to some, but there is no escape from it. If everyone in his turn gets as big a 
wage or price increase as the biggest obtained by others during the height 
of the inflation, the inflation will go on endlessly.” 

There is also a question about the sector of our economy in which 
wages are prices — the fees of such professionals as doctors and lawyers 
and accountants. To some extent, these groups are employers and would 
be affected by the same rules as any other employer. Beyond that, it seems 
reasonable to expect that they, too, would respond to a new psychological 
climate. 


Inflation, Chief Threat 


Stopping this inflation is not only vital to such classic victims as the 
elderly and others living on fixed incomes. Inflation has become the chief 
threat to the very solvency of state and local governments. It affects wel- 
fare recipients, hospitals and universities as well as retired people. It is 
gravely impairing the ability of millions of Americans to own a home. 

Why shouldn’t the public see compensation control as fair? It would 
not be designed to last forever, but only to break a new kind of spiral 
that cannot be broken any other way. It is reasonable to assume that once 
the rate of inflation has been drastically reduced, our income demands 
might moderate. Certainly most of us are aware that we are fruitlessly 
chasing our own tails now, and perhaps a majority of us just might want 
to stop it. 


3. Collective Bargaining: Is it Dying? 


(Excepts from a speech made by Mr. MAcuuM, vice-president, 
administration, of the Algoma Steel Corp. to the Rotary Club of 
Sault Ste. Marie) 


Collective bargaining in Canada today is a very sick institution. 

Since 1963, the number and duration of strikes in Canada have been 
increasing sharply. Last year an all-time record of 7.3 million man days 
were lost due to work stoppages, 40 per cent above the previous year. 
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Collective bargaining worked well until fairly recently. Although 
there were bitter disagreements and sometimes strikes, they were usually 
resolved without serious inconvenience to the public or serious damage 
to the parties directly involved. 

So, it is reasonable to take a careful look at developments in the past 
few years to see what has changed .. . 


Equality Needed 


For collective bargaining to work properly, the strength of the two 
parties — employer and union — must be reasonably equal. If one is a 
lot stronger than the other, real bargaining won't take place. The stronger 
party will simply dictate a settlement, and the weaker side will agree to it 
or be destroyed. 

This was recognized when legislation concerning collective bargaining 
was first adopted. Employers were obviously a lot stronger, and the laws 
were designed to offset this advantage. 

To prevent unions from being harassed and weakened by legal 
actions, they were not required to become legal entities. They were not 
made responsible for the actions of their members. They were shielded 
from the restrictions of anti-trust and combines legislation. Enforcement 
procedures, regulations, and a host of other provisions favoured the unions, 
and offset the greater power of the employers. 

Today the strength of the two parties is again unequal. The blunt fact 
is that in most situations union strength far exceeds that of the employer. 

What small businessman or manufacturer can stand up to the tre- 
mendous power and resources of the Teamsters, the Autoworkers, or the 
Steelworkers? What contractor can truly negotiate with building trades’ 
unions. 


Unions Strong 


A few air controllers can shut down all of Canada’s airlines; a few 
hundred tugboat workers can bring to a halt the economy- of a whole 
province. 

Negotiated wage gains in Canada averaged 9.1 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1970, as unemployment rose and inflation continued un- 
abated... 

The second disease which is destroying collective bargaining is what 
I call the “two sets-of-rules” syndrome. Briefly it postulates that in any 
situation there is one rule for the union and one for everyone else. . . 

First there is the quaint notion that our criminal laws are suspended 
for unions in labour disputes. For a month and a half we watched as 
employees on an illegal strike against a private company in Montreal 
blocked and destroyed our mail, slashed tires and damaged trucks, 
assaulted and shot at people, threw bombs, and generally exhibited their 
complete disregard for everything except their own objectives. Did anyone 
stop them? Did the police arrest the criminals? Were they sent to jail? 

Of course not. But don’t try the same tactics in a dispute with your 
neighbour. You aren’t immune... 

Second, there is the procedure known as “membership rejection.” 
An agreement is reached with the union negotiating committee, with 
whom the law says the employer must bargain. The memorandum is 
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signed, everyone shakes hands, and you have a deal. But have you? About 
15 percent of the time today you don’t. The membership rejects the settle- 
ment. ‘They want more. 

Negotiating by these rules is like trying to outguess a con man in a 
shell game—now you see it, now you don’t. But woe-betide the employer 
who tries the same tactics and reneges on an agreement. That would be 
bargaining in bad faith, which is contrary to law; and anyway unions 
shouldn’t have to bargain with people who don’t have authority to make 
aidedllus o). 

Many more examples could be cited. If an employer insists that the 
terms of a collective agreement be followed as written, he is being legalistic 
and technical. If the union does, it is simply protecting its hard-won rights. 
If an employer is unhappy about his employees’ performance, it would be 
a blatant outrage for him to violate the contract by paying lower wages 
than it specifies. 

If a union is unhappy about an employer’s performance, employees 
who violate the contract by a slowdown or wildcat have simply been 
provoked beyond endurance .. . 

Two sets of rules? That’s the way it looks to me. 

The third factor which I believe is destroying collective bargaining 

. is the unthinking manner in which it is being extended to the public 
sector. I don’t think it makes any sense to permit civil servants to strike 
against the government. 


Ultimate Weapon 


_ The strike is the ultimate weapon of employees against employers. 
But there is a limit. The employer can’t give what he hasn’t got. If he 
tries to do that he goes broke, so there is an automatic check on the union’s 
power which is imposed by our free market economy. 

This, of course, doesn’t work with the government. When postal 
workers or garbage collectors or policemen strike against the government, 
the government as an employer is not hurt. Only the hapless public is 
hurt, and perhaps seriously. Furthermore, there is no possibility that the 
government can go broke. There is no limit to how much government 
can pay if it has to... 

Union leaders and members are simply acting in accordance with. the 
rules of the game as they see them, and as our governments have allowed 
them to see them. There are irresponsible, stupid, dishonest and greedy 
people in the union movement, and there are among employers. But I 
know that there are many more union people who are responsible, intelli- 
gent, honest, and concerned with the public good. A lot of them are just 
as much or more concerned than I am with the sickness that is infecting 
collective bargaining. They know as I know that the destruction of col- 
lective bargaining would hurt the labour movement as much as or more 
than it would hurt management .. . 
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4. In Support of Collective Bargaining 


(A response to the preceding article by Davin B. ARCHER, 
President, Ontario Federation of Labour) 


The Canadian Manufacturers Association has organized a troupe of 
business leaders who have been addressing various functions across Canada 
and writing articles for numerous publications on what they purport to 
present as a serious discussion of industrial relations in Canada. 

To someone like myself who has spent half a lifetime across the 
bargaining table, the impression these speeches leave is one of out-and-out 
anti-union propaganda. 

My impression is supported by an article in the January 1971 issue of 
the Labour Gazette by Professor Bernard Brody who, in replying to the 
arguments of one of these business leaders, R. P. Riggin, Vice-President, 
Noranda, starts out, “. . . let me begin by saying I think the article’s whole 
approach to collective bargaining is based on self-interest, and is therefore 
devoid of significant objectivity.” 

At the moment I am concerned with the views of Mr. D. A. Machum, 
Vice-President, Administration, Algoma Steel, who like Mr. Riggin has 
been making speeches and writing articles right across the country. 


Machum’s Attack 


I shall deal with Mr. D. A. Machum’s attack in brief. 

First, Algoma Steel which he represents was, of course, not always 
organized by a union. Like most big Canadian enterprises, Algoma man- 
agement fought tooth and nail against unionization. The Steel union was 
certified as bargaining agent only in 1940. 

In all the years that Algoma was unorganized it was a company 
which treated its employees like serfs. 

The Steel Union’s local paper in Sault Ste. Marie said about con- 
ditions in Algoma Steel 30 or 35 years ago “. . . the labour rate was 27 
cents an hour. There were two shifts a day, one 11 hours and the other 
13 hours, and you worked seven days a week at straight time. When you 
changed shifts, you worked 24 hours straight through at straight time of 
course.” 

Times have changed. The union has helped change them. Does Mr. 
Machum want to turn the clock back? 

I doubt it. Let’s compare the company’s profits years ago with today. 

In 1940, Algoma Steel was reported as earning $780,000 net; in 1950, 
$3,577,000. 

In 1970, Algoma’s net profits were over $23,000,000. 

Has the union hurt or helped? 


The record shows that Canada’s steel mills are among the most 
efficient, most profitable on the North American continent. This is due 
to good management, yes, but it is also due to a proficient, productive 
working force — organized 100 percent in three of the four major steel 
companies in the country. All this has come about while the collective 
bargaining process was functioning. 


So why is Mr. Machum so distressed? 
He says strikes are increasing. 
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Yes, the record was up in 1969 due to strikes in the steel industry and 
the nickel mines. In 1970 the record was up due to the General Motors 
strike. 

But if you look at the operating statements of the steel and nickel 
companies, they took the strikes in stride and are again enjoying very 
profitable operations even in these depressed times. 

And has Mr. Machum examined the General Motors financial state- 
ment lately? 


Strikes Record 


If you look at the Canadian record of strikes over a period of 20 
years, from 1950 to 1970, you will find that it is a good one, not as good 
as Sweden and Britain maybe, but far better than the United States. 

Canadians do not go on strike easily and they do not strike often. 
Over 90 percent of collective bargaining agreements are settled peacefully. 

The real problem is not the strike situation but layoffs and unem- 
ployment. 

Take the year 1969 when, Mr. Machum says, there were 7.3 million 
man days lost due to work stoppages. 

What he does NOT say is that, in that same year, there were over 8 
million man days of work lost through industrial accidents, 40 million 
man days lost through sickness, and over 100 million man days lost 
through unemployment. 


This last figure was calculated on an unemployment rate of 4.5 per- 
cent. It is over six percent now! 

Most of Mr. Machum’s other charges are of the blunderbuss variety 
— shot inaccurately over a wide area. 

He charges working people of making exorbitant demands — 40, 50, 
even 100 percent — but then admits that at the highest level in the first 
quarter of 1970, negotiated wage gains averaged 9.1] percent! 

Even at this high, the gains did not match those of executives, doctors, 
lawyers and other professionals who don’t have to negotiate. 

Incidentally, a report by the Organization of Economic Co-operation 
and Development which is made up of 22 member nations including 
Canada said last year that wage rates in Canada have been lagging three 
years behind advances in profits and production. 

It also said that the upsurge in payrates in 1970 was in effect a 
catching up with past increases in output and corporate profits. 

This was the view of an independent international body. 


Violence 


As for violence in labour disputes, untoward incidents do happen, 
but it should be put on the record that Canada has one of the most peace- 
ful working forces in the world. 

It should further be on the record that in recent years no unionist 
has been convicted of violence in strike action, but unionists have been 
convicted for peaceful sympathetic picketing in face of a court injunction. 

Court injunctions to trade unionists are a form of legalized violence 
against human rights. We are pleased that our protests — and the sacri- 
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fice some of our members have made to prove the injustice of court in- 
junctions — have had some effect. Court injunctions of the ex parte kind 
are now few and far between. 


Mr. Machum asks “what newspaper publisher can sit by and see his 
publication destroyed while- his employees draw generous strike pay?” 

He is in the steel business but is worried about newspaper publishing. 
Lord Thomson isn’t. Why? 

Lord Thomson hasn’t become the richest publishing magnate in 
the world by worrying about union wages and working conditions. Prac- 
tically none of his papers are unionized, certainly not at the editorial level, 
and technological changes are making much of the typographical force 
redundant. 

Why shouldn’t union members in the printing trades try to protect 
their livelihoods against the revolutionary changes in the printed media? 
Who else is going to worry about men, many of them of mature years, 
being thrown on the scrap heap? The publishers? 

Let’s read the financial statements for Maclean-Hunter (not union- 
ized), Southam Press and Publications (only partially unionized) and the 
Toronto Star before we get out the crying towels. If profits are the criteria, 
the newspaper press is flourishing. 

Now about “a lot of construction workers’ who, he says, are in the 
$18,000 a year class. 

As a generalization, this is just nonsense. 

Unionized construction workers are now getting from $4 to $6 an hour 
but the majority of them are lucky to be employed eight or nine months 
a year. 

They are lucky to average $8,000 a year in earnings. 

Most of them earn too little to buy the average home today which 
sells in the $30,000 to $40,000 range in Metro Toronto. 

By the way does Mr. Machum know that most residential construction 
in Ontario was built with non-union labour? 

Or is he worrying about the labour costs in building the Toronto- 
Dominion Centre, Commerce Court and other huge bank and trust com- 
pany towers? 

Or is he worrying about General Motors which gladly paid as much 
as $12 an hour to building trades workers in Ohio in order to get its 
Vega factory into production? 

GM misjudged the market for small cars, then had to put up a major 
plant in a hurry to catch up with Ford. Whose fault was this if they paid 
construction workers more than the going union rate? 

GM isn’t worrying. Why is Mr. Machum worrying about GM? 


The Public Sector 


A word about employees in the public sector. 

Only in the last few years have they been allowed to unionize in 
some areas, e.g. the federal service. In Ontario they are still restricted. 

Shortsighted policies by governments at all levels allowed the incomes 
of civil servants to fall far behind the norm in industry and business. 

Why should public servants subsidize the rest of us? 

This company onslaught against the collective bargaining process 
is of course aimed at destroying it. Back to the law of the jungle? 
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Collective bargaining is a process which has been devised over a long 
period of time as being best suited to the solution of problems in labour- 
management relations, to provide some degree of equity to both sides 
and some stability in employer-employee relations. 

Numerous studies, surveys and other forms of dissection of the process 
by experts have taken place in Canada and in the United States. 

All of them reach a similar conclusion. The collective bargaining 
process is the best system yet devised to govern industrial relations in a 
democratic society. 

Not perfect — but what other institution is? 


SALARIES FOR ‘CLASS OF 1971’ 
(Financial Post, May 29, 1971) 


Averages 
for Cdn. 
University University university 
of Toronto of Toronto  graduxtes 
1971 1970 70 
$/mth. $/mth. $/mth. 
Masters in Business Administration OFS ee Bee 750 
(no previous experience) 
Masters in Business Administration 842 aan 825 
(with previous experience) 
Bachelor of Commerce 618 604 602 
- Bachelor of Commerce or 
Chartered Accounting Students 600 570 570 
Articling Law Students AED 0 Lege he hen: 390 
Lawyers (fully qualifed) SOOM satin cat: 740 
Bachelor of Applied Science 668 650 650 


B. THE NEW UNEMPLOYED 


1. More Top Graduates Jobless 


(Extracts from an article appearing in The Montreal Star, 
November 18, 1970) 


Toronto — It costs about $144,000 to produce one PhD but an in- 
creasing number of these highly-trained university graduates are unable 
to find jobs, says a report released yesterday by the Graduate Students’ 
Union at the University of Toronto. 

The union found that only 105 of 190 PhD graduates from U of T 
this year found jobs. Less than half of 158 who searched for work in uni- 
versities found a position. 

The report urges “immediate restrictions” in Canadian immigration 
policies on foreigners in professions where there is “abundant Canadian 
manpower.” 
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The students’ union combined its own survey with material from an 
unpublished Science Council of Canada study called “PhDs Piled High 
and Deep.” 

It warns that the situation will get worse when the huge influx of 
students in the late ’60s graduates in 1971 and 1972. 

It says that PhDs won’t filter down in large numbers from the uni- 
versity teaching level to community colleges and high schools because there 
is going to be a surplus of high school teachers as well as students with 
master’s degrees qualified to teach in community colleges. 

Canadian PhDs are not likely to find work in the United States, the 
report says, because recent changes in U.S. laws restrict immigration of 
Canadians while the United States also has a surplus of PhDs, 

Meanwhile, ‘‘the incredible thing is that this surplus of PhDs as well 
as older and more experienced university teachers and scientists from 
the U.S. move freely across the Canadian border and compete quite success- 
fully for scarce Canadian jobs.” 


2. More Long, Hot, Jobless Summers for Students 
JupirH MAXWELL 
(Extracts from an article in Financial Times) 


Canadian students probably will face long summers of unemployment 
for the next decade. 


This spring an estimated 641,000 students went out to look for 
temporary jobs. The influx of students in April, May and June five years 
ago amounted to 260,000. In 1965, the economy was booming, so lots of 
jobs were available. But this year, jobs were scarce and thousands of 
students are unemployed. 

Two fundamental changes in the Canadian way of life account for 
the increase. 


@ Nowadays, children are encouraged to stay in school longer. Where 
once Grade 9 was an acceptable stage to leave school, Grade 12 is becoming 
the average, giving the teenager three extra years as a summer worker. 
At the same time, enrolment in universities and colleges has nearly 
doubled. 


@ The second change is that the population of young people has 
increased tremendously since the war. 

However, the peak in the population explosion occurred in 1960. 
Those children are only 10 now and in Grade 5. They will not hit the 
student market for four or five years and most will not look for permanent 
jobs for another 10 years. 
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3. Manpower Slights the Powerless 
SHEILA ARNOPOULOS 


(Extracts from an article in the Montreal Star) 


A couple of days ago I put on an old duffle coat and went to a Canada 
Manpower centre to apply for a job. I posed as a 25-year-old farmer’s 
daughter, with grade 9 education and three years’ experience working in 
a general store of a small Alberta town. They asked me what my line of 
work was. ‘Well, I had sold candy in a store out west,” I told the recep- 
tionist . . . “but I’m not sure I want to continue.’”’ But it was too late. 
She had marked me down in the “‘sales” category. 

My interview lasted ten minutes. The interviewer, a man about 
twenty-five, gave me no counselling whatsoever. I explained that I wanted 
to upgrade myself, that I knew I could do something better than sell. 
What did he suggest? Nothing. 

“You yourself must know what you want to do,” he said. ‘““We have 
many, many courses, but I can’t tell you about them. YOU must tell ME 
what you want.” 


No Information, No Advice 


He had absolutely no ideas about jobs or careers, no information on 
where I could get courses in the city if Manpower couldn’t provide them, 
no jobs, no promise when there would be jobs, no reassurance. In short, 
no help. 

Manpower officials in Ottawa are quick to say what the main policy 
of Manpower is — “To facilitate the economic growth of Canada to 
ensure that the supply of manpower matches the demand.” 

They add that training is available for the employed or the under- 
employed if it is clear that these people are not living up to their potential 
earning capacity and are being under utilized. 

Training courses are free. If the trainee has been working or looking 
for work during the previous three years, he is also eligible for weekly 
living allowances of up to $103 a week. 

The facts on the federal manpower programme look good. During the 
past year, 300,000 people received occupational training and educational 
upgrading courses at a cost of $190,000,000; 45,000 workers and trainees 
took advantage of the “mobility programme” at a cost of $4,250,000; and 
725,000 workers were placed in jobs by Manpower officers in 350 Canada 
Manpower Centres across the country. 

But the facts tell only part of the story. 


Beyond the rosy glow of the TV ads, which show crowds of people 
scrambling in and out of Canada Manpower centres glowing with satis- 
faction, are indications of ill-conceived policies, inadequate counselling 
and general information, paternalism, and in some cases real hostility 
toward the public. 

Michael Posluns, head of Ottawa’s Civil Liberties Association, which 
is preparing a brief about Manpower for the Senate committee on pov- 
erty, says “persons coming to Manpower must present a realistic employ- 
ment goal of their own. They cannot depend on ideas from the coun- 
sellor.” 
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Courses Not Publicized 


Mr. Posluns is bothered by the fact that Manpower refuses to indi- 
cate what courses they offer. “I’ve seen situations where one woman who 
finished educational up-grading went to a counsellor who enrolled her 
in a secretarial course while a second woman with the same qualifications 
was told on the same day that such a course didn’t exist.” 

The Manpower authorities make it quite clear they have no intention 
of making known what courses they will give and when. They are un- 
willing to co-operate with social agencies by letting them know what they 
have available. 

“The social agencies just want to use us to get their preferred people 
in,” said George Duey, co-ordinator of training courses here. “We have our 
own counsellors who will decide these things.” 

The social workers, and even some ex-Manpower employees, say the 
counsellors are mere “processors,” are not doing any counselling, and 
aren’t “‘client-oriented.” 

“The idea that it is training people up to their potential is just not 
so,” said one civil servant. “It is not really geared to people’s needs. If you 
fit neatly into the system and have no problems, you'll probably be 
attended to. But then you would probably have been placed by Manpower. 
The program doesn’t do what it should be doing: helping people who need 
a shot in the arm.” 


Cc. THE POOR AND WHO CARES? 


1. The Real Poor in Canada 


(Extracts from an article by WALTER STEWART appearing in 
Maclean’s Magazine, January 1971) 


Canadians don’t think of themselves as poor—the federal government 
does. Canadians don’t measure themselves in dollars—the Economic Coun- 
cil of Canada does. 

Those are the main conclusions drawn by sociologist Martin Gold- 
farb from the fifth Maclean’s-Goldfarb Report, a study based on a 
statistically reliable sample of Canadians from all across the land. This 
report, which in many ways reinforces an earlier survey of Canadian atti- 
tudes on success (Maclean’s, December 1970), suggests it is time we took 
an entirely new look at poverty. 

The Economic Council of Canada in 1968 suggested that the poverty 
line should be drawn for a single person at $1,500 annual income, for a 
couple at $2,500, and for families of three, four and five or more at $3,000, 
$3,500 and $4,000. Applying that standard, the council discovered that 4.7 
million Canadians live on the wrong side of the poverty line. Its roll call 
of poverty includes 29% of the nation, more than half of all farm families, 
45% of all families in the Atlantic region. 

The figures are startling—the ECC called them ‘‘a disgrace’’—and they 
have been quoted in almost every brief, article, brochure and book on 
poverty since they were issued. 

But are they a fair measure of Canada? 

Goldfarb says they are not, that they measure only a part of what it 
means to be poor. “Poverty,” he says, “is more than a physical thing, it’s 
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more than being deprived of dollars; it’s an attitude, a sense of defeat, a 
loss of dignity. But when you probe Canadian attitudes, you don’t find 
that defeat. You find a great many Canadians the ECC says are poor who 
don’t accept that definition of themselves, who say, ‘Dammit, I’m not poor.’ 
You find such anomalies as the fact that more people in the $8,000-to- 
$10,000-a-year bracket consider themselves to be in poverty than in the 
$6,000-to-$8,000 income group.” 

A Prince Edward Island lobster fisherman who supports a family on 
less than $3,000 a year often cannot buy the things he wants; but he lives 
by the sea in a surrounding he loves, he is his own boss, he has enough 
to eat, and a sense of pride in his own worth. An unemployed labourer 
in Toronto or Montreal may have roughly the same income, but may live 
in a slum, spin out his days waiting for a job, and find himself sinking 
in defeat and despair. There is no way to equate the two brands of poverty 
—yet the statistical approach does just that. The ECC’s contention that 
nearly half of the families in the Atlantic area are below the poverty line 
reinforces the government’s tendency to deal with poverty on a regional 
basis. 

Only 10 per cent of Canadians consider themselves to be in poverty, 
compared to the officially estimated 29 per cent, only 11 per cent of Mari- 
timers regard themselves as poor, compared to 45 per cent, and the rejec- 
tion of poverty as a self-description is high among Canadians of every 
region and income group. 


WHO ARE THE POOR? NOT WHOM YOU THINK 


The fuzziness of our current approach to poverty appears very 
quickly when Canadians are asked to identify the underprivileged 
in society. There is an overwhelming tendency to pick out fishermen 
and farmers, lazy people, hippies, addicts, alcoholics and Maritimers. 
The Economic Council of Canada, in its statistical approach to 
poverty, acknowledged that more than 83 per cent of Canada’s low- 
income non-farm families live outside the Atlantic area, and more 
than half of low-income families live in metropolitan zones, but the 
council’s dollar yardstick argued that nearly one in every two Mari- 
time families is poor, riveting attention to a single geographic area. 
The incidence of poverty 7s higher in eastern Canada, but in actual 
numbers there are more poor in Ontario, many more in Quebec, 
than along the Atlantic coast. Yet the image we have of a typical 
poor person is that of a fisherman, a logger or a farmer. That’s 
wrong. Typically, Canada’s low-income family lives in a city, and 
the head of the family has a job. Senator David Croll, Chairman of 
the Special Senate Committee on Poverty, has estimated that 68 
per cent of our poor are employed. 

Because we have accepted a stereotyped out-of-work. fisherman 
as our typical poverty case, Goldfarb argues, we have turned the 
Maritimer into a second-class citizen. ‘““We have created a prejudice 
against these people, many of whom, while they don’t have much 
money, are among the most independent, self-reliant, dignified 
people in the entire nation.” 


2. White Paper Lacking in New Social Policy 


(Extracts from an article by SHEILA ARNOPOULOS appearing in 
The Montreal Star, December 19, 1970) 


When the minister of National Health and Welfare, John Munro, 
presented his white paper on income security everyone expected an 
announcement of a broad new social policy for the country. 

The paper, prepared under the direction of deputy minister Joseph 
Willard, took two years to research. Much was hoped for. However, when 
the policy proposals were announced, it became apparent that this was 
another compromise by the reform wing of the cabinet in favour of the 
conservatives. 

Three main changes are recommended. 


Proposals 


1. A doubling of family allowances for all families with incomes of 
less than $4,500. Those between $4,500 and $10,000 would receive a sliding 
scale of allowances. Families with incomes over $16,000 would receive 
nothing. 

2. A freezing of the basic old age security payment at $80 and an 
increase in the guaranteed income supplement so that single persons with 
no other income would receive $135 a month and married couples would 
receive $255. 

3. An increase in Canada Pension Plan levels in 1977 to a maximum 
of $162 for those who have retired; to $249 for the disabled; to $80 for 
the wives of the disabled; and to $208 for widows. 

Although the changes are undoubtedly an improvement, they all have 
defects. 

Family allowances will not take sufficient account of family size with 
the result that those with seemingly adequate incomes (over $4,500) may 
in fact be below the poverty line and, in spite of this will still receive the 
sliding scale of payments. Also the allowances are not scheduled according 
to the cost of living. 

Old age pensions, according to Mrs. Agnes Higgins of the Montreal 
Diet Dispensary, under the proposed plan will allow for minimum health 
and nutrition needs. However, these pensions will be allowed to rise by 
only two per cent per year. Last year the cost of the particular goods and 
services, needed by old people in the city of Montreal rose by 13 per cent. 

The Canada Pension Plan proposed increases, which must be negoti- 
ated with the provinces and would not take full effect for seven years, are 
an improvement. However, the figures quoted are applicable only where 
the pensioner has earned $7,800 or more. In addition, they do not take 
family size into account. 

Now for a look at the “social philosophy” behind the white paper. 

Throughout the paper there is a very strong endorsement of economic 
growth as a basic instrument of policy. 

This obsession with economic growth, according to a number of social 
scientists concerned about poverty, seems to overshadow all other con- 
siderations. 

There is growing talk of a needed new approach to the work ethic 
and jobs as technology pushes the least educated and the least skilled 
into the shadows. 
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Dr. Joseph Willard in the spring made a whole speech about the 
need for a new approach based on the changing technology of the post- 
industrial twentieth century which may eventually make work as we know 
it the privilege of only the most talented and creative. 

Yet this idea appears nowhere in the white paper. Instead, the docu- 
ment expresses a deep fear of a loss of work incentive should the working 
poor be substantially subsidized with a guaranteed annual income. 


Services 


Another idea which recurs throughout the paper is the notion that a 
social security system is now being set up which will take the burden away 
from the provinces’ social assistance programmes which are financed on a 
50-50 basis by the federal and provincial governments. 

Social insurance is the catch-word. 

Social insurance is seen as the guaranteed income supplement for old 
people; the increased Canada Pension Plan provisions for disabled, retired, 
and widows; the expanded unemployment insurance provisions for sick- 
ness, maternity and unemployment; and the new family allowances. 

To say that this is a “major reorganization of Canada’s social security 
apparatus” seems like a gross exaggeration. 

First of all, only $470,000,000 a year through GIS and family allow- 
ances will be transferred into the hands of lower income recipients across 
the country, according to the white paper. 

Secondly, under the unemployment insurance proposal, sickness and 
maternity benefits last only 15 weeks. Also those with shortest employ- 
ment records and least wages get the smallest benefits. They will probably 
have to rely on social assistance supplements—as they do now. 

Sole-support mothers in large numbers will still have to rely on 
welfare. So will the 250,000 families now on welfare which according to 
the white paper are “employable” with training. 

Perhaps the most disappointing aspect of the white paper is the atti- 
tude toward the working poor who amount to some 3,000,000 out of the 
approximately 4,000,000 below the poverty line. 

The guaranteed annual income is tossed away for them as being too 
costly ($2.6 billion) and as resulting in a “disincentive” to work. 

The paper fails to mention that already thousands already work even 
now when they could often do better on welfare. 


3. The Emergence of Citizen’s Groups—in 
Montreal for Example 


(Extracts from an article by EvELyN Dumas, The Montreal Star, 
July 18, 1970) 


Rooted in the numerous and varied villages that make up Montreal, 
the citizens’ committees that have flowered in the past seven years appear 
to be the first full-scale attempt by Quebec centre-city dwellers, who lived 
so long on rural traditions, to come to grips with the politics of modern 
urban living. 
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Church Groups 


The oldest groups were church-centred, revolving around the parish 
leisure committee or Christian action groups. In each of the districts 
where citizens’ committees are now active, one can trace back to some 
point where a socially-minded curé or minister sparked the first community 
activities. 

But Church groups were generally a-political. The first signs of politi- 
cally-militant organizations appeared around 1963. 

As for the committee themselves, the issues that sparked their creation 
in various districts of the city’s core had only one thing in common: they 
were issues of local, neighbourhood concern. 

For instance, in St. Henri, the first impetus came from the need for 
better schools. It extended to problems of unkept streets, lack of parks, 
and the general sub-standard quality of public services in underprivileged 
areas. 

‘The City of Montreal’s entry into the field of public housing caused 
the blossoming of another set of committees—those based on opposition to 
renewal plans or demands of public housing residents concerning their 
conditions. In the initial stages of the city’s major public housing and 
renewal efforts in Little Burgundy, the civic administration, and Executive 
Committee Chairman Lucien Saulnier himself, actually encouraged the 
formation of citizens’ groups. Whether the administrators are pleased with 
the turn the groups took is another question. 

Welfare rights groups developed to fight for better laws and better 
implementation of existing legislation. They picketed welfare offices and 
city hall, put forward their own legislative proposals, and formed one of 
the earliest city-wide coordination groups. 

At the other end of the spectrum, workers’ committees developed, 
bringing in primarily non-unionized workers, and carrying on turbulent 
relations with the official trade union movement. 


4. Or in Toronto for Example 


(Extracts from an article “Just Society Movement” by Grorcr Forp and 
STEVEN LANGDON, Canadian Dimension) 


New Thrusts 

Various Canadian cities have recently seen tentative new efforts for 
radical change, new thrusts emphasizing decentralization, an extra-parlia- 
mentary strategy and “community control” in an urban environment. ‘Fhe 
groups involved have often included students coming out of the student 
power movement, but their basic constituency has been the “poor”. In 
‘Toronto, the major manifestation of this new trend has been the Just 
Society Movement. 

The JSM is part myth, part mouthpiece, and part the beginnings of a 
left movement based in the “underclass” of urban Canada. As myth the 
Society appears in Toronto's daily press with the image of a militant force 
of poor people challenging the status-quo in an angry way. That’s a useful 
myth, one the JSM skillfully uses; it draws some poor people to the Society 
and challenges others to stand up against their oppression rather than 
bleakly resigning themselves to it. 
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The JSM is also a mouthpiece, more or less authentic, for the poor; 
through it welfare recipients, compensation board victims and the unem- 
ployed can tell this country what poverty really is, what capitalism really 
does. 

Yet the Movement is more than the shell through which myths and 
anger are expressed. It’s also a beginning of something much more signifi- 
cant. It’s not an organization of poor people; it’s not a traditional com- 
munity organizing group; it is a focus for organization and direct action, 
through which those involved, some poor, some middle class can work with 
the underclass of Toronto to challenge oppression in various institutions, 
with the hope of initiating fundamental social change. 

The idea of the JSM grew out of the meeting of two welfare mothers 
at a “fresh air’ camp in the summer of 1968. The two women began to 
discuss with other welfare recipients the difficulties and injustices they 
were all encountering. House meetings of a few welfare recipients became 
regular, as a small, but growing, core group educated its members about 
the realities of the situation they faced and discussed what to do. Now 
there are perhaps 100 active participants with 250 more in continual 
contact. 

The working group on welfare rights stemmed from the JSM’s early 
efforts to handle individual welfare grievances. So successful was this work 
that the Movement finally recognized that it was becoming little more than 
an anti-agency agency, and resolved to stop doing welfare recipients’ work 
for them. Instead, it tried to stress welfare organizing. 

Out of this has come the most visible part of the welfare rights work 
—the George St. project. 


Eliminate Indignities 


A number of welfare mothers in the JSM have visited various welfare 
offices, working with the men and women to overcome the indignities of 
the places. One of these mothers, Doris Power, outlined how the action 


proceeds, 
She and others go into an office and take numbers: “they know I’m 
there on business just like them; they identify with me then . . . we just 


raise our voices and start talking to ten or twelve people around us about 
the Just Society, saying ‘we’re here to see you don’t get screwed’. We shout 
out the numbers as they’re called and when the clerks are rude to someone 
we say to everybody around us that they just can’t do that kind of thing. 
That galvanizes people; they see people like themselves standing up for 
their rights.” 

When somebody suggested that the people behind the wicket aren’t 
the enemy, Doris replied: “But who are we trying to organize? We want 
to focus anger against available targets—against the people who are treating 
you like dirt. You have to use Alinsky’s methods; take whatever is there 
and use it to get people organized together to fight. You can’t just tell 
people that welfare is their legal right, even though it is; that’s too intel- 
lectual; it turns them off. They have to feel it, and that’s what targets are 
FOI 

The JSM began as a poor peoples’ “movement”. It has become a 
group involving both poor and middle-class participants, organized around 
the issues of poverty and seeking radical change in the political, social and 
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economic structure of Canada. Nonetheless, its emphasis is on building a 
base among the “underclass” of Toronto. 

The joint effort by both poor people and concerned professionals, 
while often difficult, has been valuable. Through quiet, informal discus- 
sion, professional people have helped to provide some stability in the JSM 
by bringing to the surface, where they can be dealt with, some of the ways 
that our society divides and sets poor people against one another. The 
presence of the poor has provided sober contact with reality for middle- 
class members, tempering their theory and any paternalism in their con- 
cern, while also providing the driving force for action. Most important 
the initiation and involvement of poor people in the JSM give it far 
greater legitimacy than middle-class interest and analysis ever could. 

Another feature of the JSM—one too often ignored by the left—is the 
quality of its human relations. The ability of the JSM to live with, if not 
totally resolve, the difficulties of the poor and professionals in working 
together seems to be based on the honest sensitivity and concern of the 
people involved for each other as individuals. The JSM’s actions are based 
on the needs and problems which its own members face. 


5. Assumptions and Concerns of the United Church 
Task Force on Poverty 


Assumptions 


1. Every individual is of worth and has the right to live in dignity. All 
conditions which limit the worth and dignity of persons are unjust. 
Poverty is chief among these. It has no place in God’s world. 


2. Every attack on Poverty must seek two objectives: 
a) Immediate eradication of material distress and continuous improve- 
ment in the condition of the poor. 


b) The creation of structures to effect the most equitable sharing of 
the worlds resources. 


3. The structures of society should enhance interdependency or the need 
of each person for each other. 


4. The structures of the Church should reflect the Christian concern of 
persons for each other. 


5. It is implicit in Christianity that Christian people participate fully in 
the development of a new society through involvement in social action. 


Seven Concerns of the Task Force on Poverty 


Eliminate Poverty—the United Church of Canada’s First Priority 


Christians are concerned that so many are so poor. Both in Canada 
and in other places of the world—men, women and children lack the mini- 
mum essentials for life. How can the people of The United Church of 
Canada be aroused to structure their Church to make its maximum contri- 
bution to the elimination of poverty? What must we do to demonstrate 
our concern and its magnitude? 


LOZ 


“Drafts for Sections”—U ppsala ’68 

Could the Churches perhaps give an example? In a way, the Churches 
themselves are large corporations. They have endowments, they own land 
and buildings, they hold shares and dispose of considerable annual budgets. 
Could not Churches make experiments in structural reform? Some 
Churches have started exploring ways of investing funds in racially-inte- 
grated housing projects, and of providing capital for developing countries 
on fair terms. 


Taxation 


The way we assess, pay and spend our tax money is a very important 
factor in forming our society. When Christians apply their conviction 
about the nature of men’s interdependency to the tax system under which 
they live, it should produce a much more humane society. 


Economic Disparity 


In God’s world it seems reasonable to believe that all of His children 
should be granted a fair share of the world’s goods and services. Christians 
of the world must use their power to correct the terrible inequity in the 
world separating the poor from the rich. The hard question is to know 
how to do this justly and equitably. 


Personal Responsibility 


In a world of highly complex economic and political systems how does 
a person express his personal concern? What is it that an individual can 
do to make the desired impact on the society in which he lives and dis- 
charges the responsibility he feels for his fellow man? What does loyalty 
to Jesus Christ require of us? 


Hunger 


The worst of all human lacks is the want of food. With most of the 
world going to bed hungry each night, no Christian can be complacent 
about this immediate problem. Hunger may also be for a balanced diet. 
Ignorance or lack of purchasing power may be a root cause of the malnu- 
trition but in the end it is still a desperate hunger. 


Human Rights 


Many poor are pointing out to us that their basic problem is not 
economic. Their real problem is that they are denied basic rights as 
human beings. Given their human rights, fundamental to which is the 
right to live in dignity and to have their worth recognized, they can solve 
their own problems. 


Basic Social Values 


The structures of a society rise out of the basic values generally held 
in that society. What are the values which underlie our society? Have we 
examined them against our understanding of the demands of our Lord? 
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6. Statement by the Canadian Coalition for 
Development 


(NotE: The Canadian Coalition for Development was formed in 
1969 to provide a means for coordinating the concerns of Churches 
Pastoral and Community Organizations im facing the issues of poverty 
and development. This statement was approved by its General Assembly, 
November 13-14, 1970) 


Nature and Goals 


1. The Canadian Coalition for Development intends to be a working 
partnership of voluntary groups and intermediate organizations outside 
government. The partners will work together to promote justice and com- 
bat poverty at all levels in the nation called Earth. Groups and individuals 
with a particular interest and competence in social development, and 
which are in general agreement with this Provisional Statement, are 
invited to join this experiment in Canadian pluralism. 


2. While respecting the various political tendencies in Canada, the 
Coalition intends to operate outside all partisan allegiances. Standing 
shoulder to shoulder with public agencies, the Coalition will attempt to 
complement their efforts in the broad field of social liberation and quality 
of life. 


3. Organizations, groups and individual citizens participating in the 
Coalition believe that the gap between rich and poor, with all its evil con- 
sequences, is one of mankind’s most urgent problems. Human want in its 
many forms—economic, political, social, cultural, educational, moral and 
spiritual—stifles personal development and cripples social progress. 


4. To win the long war against this common enemy of humanity, work- 
ing partnerships are essential—partnerships which make possible a pooling 
of resources and united action. The Canadian Coalition for Development 
is such a working partnership. 


Objectives 


5. This Coalition has these objectives: 


a—It aspires to become a free association of working partners who 
meet on the common ground of shared human values and similar 
social goals. 

b—By uniting the resources of voluntary groups and concerned citi- 
zens (many of whom are now unorganized and therefore power- 
less), the Coalition will strive to become a new lever for the 
elimination of poverty at local, national and international levels. 

c— Specifically, the Coalition intends to offer new opportunities for 
more Canadians to participate directly in public dialogue and 
decision- making. Outside partisan politics, the Coalition will pro- 
vide free forums to clarify issues, identify human needs, generate 
debate, and mobilize public will—in this way releasing creative 
energies for constructive social change. 

d—On selected priority issues, the Coalition intends to initiate or 
support policies and actions designed to narrow the gap between 
the deprived and the privileged—concerning economic rights, politi- 
cal power, social opportunities, and quality of life. The Coalition 
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reserves the right to contest or object to public policies which it 
judges unacceptable, and to propose alternative policies. 


e— Within its competence and capacity, the Coalition will attempt 
to supplement and complement other efforts—seeking to help 
remedy neglected human needs. It will take special care to avoid 
duplication of effort which wastes human resources and dissipates 
human energies. It will avoid any competition with similar leagues 
operating at various levels. Nor does the Coalition intend to 
become a funding agency which collects and distributes large 
sums. 


In pursuit of these objectives, the Coalition intends to undertake at 
least two major projects each year. 


Mode of Operation 


6. This prospectus is based on the confident expectation that the Coali- 
tion will receive from its working partners moral and material support— 
personnel time, research findings, and “‘seed funds’ required to carry out 
action projects. Further, the Coalition hopes to co-operate with socially- 
conscious Canadians at the “grassroots”, including local citizens’ groups. 


7. It is intended that the Canadian Coalition for Development should 
have a distinct identity and should enjoy an autonomy of its own, so that 
it may initiate or support policies, and initiate or support actions on its 
own responsibility. Through their spokesmen, participating organizations 
will be free to support, contest or abstain concerning any recommendation 
coming before the Coalition; to join in or opt out of any specific pro- 
gramme; but not to interfere with the independence of the Coalition. This 
is the flexible part of operation the Coalition hopes to follow. 

a— The Coalition may wish to ask some partner organization, given 
its competence or interest, to spearhead a particular undertaking. 
In such cases, the Coalition would play a supportive role. 

b—When it initiates a policy or action, the Coalition may sometimes 
wish to ask organizations in the partnership to endorse such policy 
or action in a formal way. 

c—Again, participating groups may wish to recommend certain 

policies or actions to the Coalition. 


8. In keeping with this spirit of openness and flexibility, the Coalition 
intends to function with minimum structures and simple procedures. 
It expects to make policy and take action through consensus—chiefly 
by means of a Founding Forum and periodic Assemblies, and a 
representative Executive; together with Action Bureau. 


Participation and Collaboration 


9. An invitation to join the Coalition is extended especially to indivi- 
duals and groups who are deprived by poverty. With leaders of citizens’ 
committees and minority groups lacking national associations, the Coali- 
tion hopes to explore effective ways to collaborate. 


10. This Canadian Coalition also wishes to co-operate with similar work- 
ing partnerships at regional, provincial, and community levels; and 
time, with comparable leagues at the international level. 
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Review 


1l. The vitality and effectiveness of this Coalition will be demonstrated 
and tested in action. It is from experience that the partners will learn to 
work together. Approximately once each year, it is intended to assess 
experiences and evaluate the results of the Coalition’s efforts. 


7. Top Boss Carries On 
(Including extracts, editorial, Toronto Globe and Mail, April 13, 1971) 


Senate Committee on Poverty 


Four members of the staff of the Senate Committee on Poverty have 
resigned, apparently because they disagree with the approach being taken 
by the committee chairman, Senator David Croll, in preparation of the 
committee’s report. 

It is a curiously illogical business. The committee was given a man- 
date by the Senate to seek out the root causes of poverty and make pro- 
posals for their short-term alleviation and their long-term elimination. If 
the report, when it was finally made, presented the proposals of the staff, 
and not of the committee, then it might be a good report or it might be a 
bad report, but it would not be the report of the committee assigned by 
the Senate to make the report. 

Only Senator Croll and his committee can make this report to the 
Senate, and if they let themselves be bamboozled into making somebody 
else’s report, they would be negligent in their duty. 

It is worth quoting at some length from Senator Croll’s report to the 
Senate last October 21: 


Those appearing before us were unanimous in the view that the 
public welfare system has broken down, mired in bureaucracy and suffer- 
ing from lack of leadership ...I have been quoted as saying that the 
welfare system is a mess. That was some months ago, and now on recon- 
sideration I think it is an impossible mess! . . . We could actually repeal 
every one of our social measures, with the exception of the Canada Assist- 
ance Act, the Canada Pension Plan and the Unemployment Insurance 
Plan, and meet every requirement under the basic definition of ‘need’ in 
the Canada Assistance Act, modifying it to some slight extent. So, it would 
all fit under an umbrella rather than as now under a tent with 200 or so 
measures.” 

“Tf we start to supplement wages then we will engulf the working 
poor into the mystic web of welfare ... it will be a monumental mis. 
takeyreras 


Senator Croll presented his own alternative: “The alternative is ade- 
quate basic income, a national minimum level of income. . .. When I say 
broaden the base, there is another statement that would be interesting: 
1,250,000 Canadians are drawing the guaranteed income in Canada today. 
We talk about it as though it was something new, something that is revolu- 
tionary. I will tell you where you can find them. There are 1,600,000 
people on old-age security. Half of them fill in income tax forms, negative 
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income tax method, and in that way get their supplements. That is a guar- 
anteed income. . . . There are 1,400,000 on public assistance in this country. 
Four hundred and fifty thousand of those are on long-term assistance. .. . 
ee money is coming through the welfare system just by way of a 
cheques. a. 

“All I am suggesting is that we broaden the base and include some of 
the others. . . . Every time this is mentioned everyone asks how much it 
will cost. . . . I think they should ask themselves, and I am prepared to 
ask them, can we afford not to do something?” 

Senator Croll seems to be headed down the right path. 


8. The Trudeau Area: Not Much Change 


CANADA AND PREMIER APPEAR THE SAME AFTER 3 YEARS 
(JAY Watz, the New York Times, April 25, 1971) 


The three Trudeau years have not changed Canada as much as many 
had hoped and others had feared. Neither has Canada changed the Prime 
Minister’s personal, unorthodox style. 

When he takes political swings through the country, as he did two 
weeks ago in the Niagara Falls region, he continues to raise more questions 
than he answers. 


Only Fragments of Progress 


After three years the Prime Minister’s ‘just society” has emerged 
fragmentarily. Inflation persists. Regional disparities, which he vowed he 
would dissolve, are still to be observed through eastern Canada, including 
most of Quebec. Exporters are suffering the effects of Canada’s ‘‘floating”’ 
dollar—a currency arrangement that makes Canadian goods more expen- 
sive on foreign markets. 

Despite those failures, according to publicopinion polls, the Prime 
Minister retains the confidence of the masses. The polls suggest that his 
strength may come partly from the weakness of the Opposition. 


Mr. Trudeau’s strong stand against the separatist terrorists in the 
Quebec kidnappings last October has been widely endorsed. His drastic 
measures to suppress the radical Marxist Front for the Liberation of 
Quebec were never successfully assailed by the Opposition. 


White Paper on Taxation 


Early in the Government’s term, Edgar J. Benson, Minister of Finance, 
issued a long, detailed white paper on tax reform that the Prime Minister 
had made a matter of highest priority. After more than a year of debate 
the paper was taken back for amendments preparatory to drafting a bill. 
The Cabinet has yet to complete the measure. 

An attempt to write a new charter for the 225,000 Canadian Indians has 
come to nothing after the Indians rejected it. 

Yet Mr. Trudeau can point to a positive record. 
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His outstanding coup was in establishing diplomatic relations with 
Communist China. He has also established relations with the Vatican. 

Those actions, some Ottawa diplomats feel, go a long way to offsetting 
his negative attitude toward the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
the Organization of American States and to peace-keeping responsibilities 
around the world. 


At home, Mr. Trudeau pushed through an act guaranteeing the 
French language equal status with English in all federal offices and courts. 
It should give the French language, used by a third of the population, a 
firmer place in the Canadian confederation. 

He established a new department of the environment, to coordinate 
and expand bold anti-pollution and ecology programs. 

Other new laws are aimed at reducing the price of drugs. However, 
the Government has yet to make up its mind about legalizing marijuana. 
It is now a federal offense, subject to fines and imprisonment, to possess, 
buy or sell it. 

In its early days the Government liberalized the abortion laws, but it 
is still necessary for a woman to have the approval of a hospital board— 
approval usually so difficult to obtain that many women, especially in 
Ontario and Quebec, cross into New York. 
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ON NOT KILLING THE GOOSE 


A. FEARS AND PORTENTS 


1. Eco-Catastrophe: A Scenario 


(Extracts from an article by Dr. PAuL EunRLIcH, Ramparts Magazine, 
September 1969) 


Lost: The Green Revolution 


The end of the ocean came late in the summer of 1979, and it came 
even more rapidly than the biologists had expected. 

Apparently it was a combination of ecosystem destabilization, sunlight 
reduction, and a rapid escalation in chlorinated hydrocarbon pollution 
from massive Thanodrin applications which triggered the ultimate catas- 
trophe. Seventeen huge Soviet-financed Thanodrin plants were operating 
in underdeveloped countries by 1978. They had been part of a massive 
Russian “aid offensive” designed to fill the gap caused by the collapse of 
America’s ballyhooed “Green Revolution”. 

It became apparent in the early ’70s that the “Green Revolution” was 
more talk than substance. Distribution of ‘“‘miracle” high-yield grain seeds 
had caused temporary local spurts in agricultural production. Simultane- 
ously, excellent weather had produced harvest records. 

But reality was not long in showing itself. Local famine persisted in 
northern India even after good weather brought an end to the ghastly 
Bihar famine of the mid-’60s East Pakistan was next, followed by a resur- 
gence of general famine in northern India. Other foci of famine rapidly 
developed in Indonesia, the Philippines, Malawi, the Congo, Egypt, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Honduras, the Dominican Republic, and Mexico. 


Farmers Lose 


Everywhere hard realities destroyed the illusion of the Green Revolu- 
tion. Yields dropped as the progressive farmers who had first accepted the 
new seeds found that their higher yields brought lower prices—effective 
demand (hunger plus cash) was not sufficient in poor countries to keep 
prices up. Less progressive farmers, observing this, refused to make the 
extra effort required to cultivate the “miracle” grains. Transport systems 
proved inadequate to bring the necessary fertilizer to the fields where the 
new and extremely fertilizer-sensitive grains were being grown. The same 
systems were also inadequate to move produce to markets. 


Finally, the inevitable happened, and pests began to reduce yields in 
even the most carefully cultivated fields. Among the first were the famous 
“miracle rats’ which invaded Philippine ‘miracle rice” fields early in 
1969. They were quickly followed by many insects and viruses, thriving on 
the relatively pest-susceptible new grains, encouraged by the vast and 
dense plantings, and rapidly acquiring resistance to the chemicals used 
against them. As chaos spread until even the most obtuse agriculturalists 
and economists realized that the Green Revolution had turned brown, 
the Russians stepped in. 
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Thanodrin Fails 


The Soviet Union, observing with interest the progressive deteriora- 
tion of relations between the UDCs and the United States, came up with 
a solution. It had recently developed what it claimed was the ideal insec- 
ticide, a highly lethal chlorinated hydro carbon complexed with a special 
agent for penetrating the external skeletal armour of insects. Announcing 
that the new pesticide, called Thanodrin, would truly produce a Green 
Revolution, the Soviets entered into negotiations with various UDCs for 
the construction of massive Thanodrin factories. The USSR would bear all 
the costs; all it wanted in return were certain trade and military conces- 
sions. 

The proposal seemed to offer the masses in the UDCs an opportunity 
to save themselves and humiliate the United States at the same time; and 
in human affairs, as we all know, biological realities could never interfere 
with such an opportunity. 

Then the troubles began. Insect strains with cuticles resistant to 
Thanodrin penetration began to appear. And as streams, rivers, fish 
cultures ponds and onshore waters became rich in Thanodrin, more 
fisheries began to disappear. Bird populations were decimated. The 
sequence of events was standard for broadcast use of a synthetic pesticide: 
great success at first, followed by removal of natural enemies and develop- 
ment of resistance by the pest. Populations of crop eating insects in areas 
treated with Thanodrin made steady comebacks and soon became more 
abundant than ever. Yields plunged while farmers in their desperation 
increased the Thanodrin dose and shortened the time between treatments. 
Death from Thanodrin poisoning became common. The first violent inci- 
dent occurred in the Canete Valley of Peru, where farmers had suffered a 
similar chlorinated hydrocarbon disaster in the mid-’50s. A Russian advisor 
serving as an agricultural pilot was assaulted and killed by a mob of 
enraged farmers in January, 1978. Trouble spread rapidly during 1978, 
especially after word got out that two years earlier Russia herself had 
banned the use of Thanodin at home because of its serious effects on 
ecological systems. Suddenly Russia, and not the United States, was the 
bete noire in the UDCs. “Thanodrin Parties’ became epidemic, with 
farmers, in their ignorance, dumping carloads of Thanodrin concentrate 
into the sea. Russian advisors fled, and four of the Thanodrin plants were 
leveled to the ground. Destruction of the plants in Rio and Calcutta led 
to hundreds of thousands of gallons of Thanodrin concentrate being 
dumped directly into the sea. 

It was in January, 1979, that huge blooms of a previously unknown 
variety of diatom were reported off the coast of Peru. The blooms were 
accompanied by a massive die-off of sea life and of the pathetic remainder 
of the birds which had once feasted on the anchovies of the area. Almost 
immediately another huge bloom was reported in the Indian Ocean, 
centering around the Seychelles, and then a third in the south Atlantic 
off the African coast. Both of these were accompanied by spectacular die- 
offs of marine animals. Even more ominous were reports of fish and bird 
kills at oceanic points where there were no spectacular blooms. Biologists 
were soon able to explain the phenomena: the diatom had evolved an 
enzyme which broke down Thanodrin; that enzyme also produced a break- 
down product which interfered with the transmission of nerve impulses, 
and was therefore lethal to animals. Unfortunately, the biologists could 
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suggest no way of repressing the poisonous diatom bloom in time. By 
September, 1979, all important animal life in the sea was extinct. Large 
areas of coastline had to be evacuated, as windrows of dead fish created a 
monumental stench. 

But stench was the least of man’s problems. Japan and China were 
faced with almost instant starvation from the total loss of the seafood on 
which they were so dependent. Both blamed Russia for their situation and 
demanded immediate mass shipments of food. Russia had none to send. 
On October 13, Chinese armies attacked Russia on a broad front. 

Most of the people who are going to die in the greatest cataclysm in 
the history of man have already been born. 


2. Ecological Armageddon 


(Extracts from a review by Robert L. Heilbroner of “Population, 
Resources, Environment” by Paul and Anne Ehrlich, 
The New York Review, April 23, 1970) 


Spaceship Earth 


I have slowly become convinced during the last twelve months that 
the ecological issue is not only of primary and lasting importance, but 
that it may indeed constitute the most dangerous and difficult challenge 
that humanity has ever faced. Since these are very large statements, let me 
attempt to substantiate them by drawing freely on the best single descrip- 
tive and analytic treatment of the subject that I have yet seen, Population, 
Resources, Environment, by Paul and Anne Ehrlich of Stanford University. 

Ultimately, the ecological crisis represents our belated awakening to 
the fact that we live on what Kenneth Boulding has called, in the perfect 
phrase, our Spaceship Earth. As in all spaceships, sustained life requires 
that a meticulous balance be maintained between the capability of the 
vehicle to support life and the demands made by the inhabitants of the 
craft. 

It is only in our time that we are reaching the limit of earthly carry- 
ing capacity, not on a local but on a global basis. Indeed, as will soon 
become clear, we are well past that capacity. 

To put it bluntly, if we take as the price of a first-class ticket the 
resource requirements of those passengers who travel in the Northern 
Hemisphere of the Spaceship, we have now reached a point at which the 
steerage is condemned to live forever—or at least within the horizon of 
the technology presently visible—at a second-class level; or a point at 
which a considerable change in living habits must be imposed on first 
class if the ship is ever to be converted to a one-class cruise. 


To raise the existing (not the anticipated) population of the earth to 
American standards would require the annual extraction of 75 times as 
much iron, 100 times as much copper, 200 times as much lead, and 250 
times as much tin as we now take from the earth. 

And we have taken into account only today’s level of population: to 
equip the prospective passengers of the year 2010 with this amount of 
basic raw material would require a doubling of all the above figures. 
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The grimmest and gravest threat of all, speaking now is the looming 
inability of the great green earth to bring forth sufficient food to maintain 
life, even at the miserable threshold of subsistence at which it is now 
endured by perhaps a third of the world’s population The problem here is 
the very strong likelihood that population growth will inexorably outpace 
whatever improvements in fertility and productivity we will be able to 
apply to the earth’s mantle (including the watery fringes of the ocean 
where sea “farming” is at least technically imaginable). 


Birth Control 


The great hope of every ecologist is that an effective birth control 
technique—cheap, requiring little or no medical supervision, devoid of 
taboos or religious hindrances—will rapidly and effectively lower the 
present fertility rates which are doubling world population every thirty- 
five years (every twenty-eight years in Africa; every twenty-four in Latin 
America). 

It seems a fair conclusion that no world-wide campaign is apt to be 
successful for at least a decade and maybe a generation. 

The sheer “momentum” of population growth still poses terrible 
problems. Malcolm Potts, Secretary General of International Parenthood, 
has presented a shocking statistical calculation in this regard: he has 
pointed out that population growth in India is today adding one million 
mouths per month to the Indian subcontinent. If, by some miracle, fertility 
rates were to decline tomorrow by 50 per cent in India, at the end of 
twenty years, owing to the already existing huge numbers of children who 
would be moving up into child-bearing ages, population growth in India 
would still be taking place at the rate of one million mouths per month. 


Matching Food Supplies 


The other element in the race is our ability to match population 
growth with food supplies, at least for a generation or so, while birth 
control techniques and campaigns are being perfected. Here the problem. 
is also partly technological, partly social. The technological part involves 
the so-called “Green Revolution”—the development of seeds that are cap- 
able, at their best, of improving yields per acre by a factor of 300 per cent, 
sometimes even more. The problem, however, is that these new seeds 
generally require irrigation and fertilizer to bring their benefits. If India 
alone were to apply fertilizer at the per capita level of the Netherlands, 
she would consume half the world’s total output of fertilizer. 


There are as well other technical problems of an ecological nature 
associated with the Green Revolution. But putting those difficulties to 
the side, we must recognize as well the social obstacles that a successful 
Green Revolution must overcome. The new seeds can only be afforded 
by the upper level of peasantry—not merely because of their cost (and 
the cost of the required fertilizer), but because only a rich peasant can 
take the risk of having the crop turn out badly without himself suffering 
starvation. 

I have no doubt that one can fault bits and pieces of the Ehrlichs’ 
analysis, and there is a note of determined pessimism in their work that 
leads me to suspect (or at least hope) that there is somewhat more time 
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for adaptation than they suggest. Yet I do not see how their basic con- 
clusion can be denied. 

The first of these I have already stated: it is the clear conclusion that 
the underdeveloped countries can never hope to achieve parity with the 
developed countries. A challenge faces humankind comparable to none 
in its history, with the possible exception of the forced migrations of the 
Ice Age. It is with the responses to this crisis that I wish to end this essay, 
for telling and courageous as the Ehrlichs’ analysis is, I do not believe 
that even they have fully faced up to the implications that their own 
findings present. 


The Ecological Crisis 


The implications of the ecological crisis for the advanced nations are 
not any less severe, although they are of a different kind. For it is clear 
that free industrial growth is just as disastrous for the Western nations 
as free population growth for those of the East and South. 

There is, however, another possibility to which I must also call atten- 
tion. It is the possibility that the ecological crisis will simply result in the 
decline or even destruction of Western civilization, and of the hegemony 
of the scientific-technological view that has achieved so much and cost us 
so dearly. 


3. The Vulnerable Arctic 


(Extracts from an article “Can We Save Our Last Great Wilderness?” 
by Fred Bruemmer, Weekend Magazine, May 9, 1970) 


Canadian Arctic Invaded 


Man with all his technology is on the verge of invading the last great 
wilderness: the Canadian Arctic. The prize is oil and minerals. The price 
may well be the destruction, forever, of large areas of Canada’s North. 

In more temperate regions, when extensive damage has been done, 
nature, in time, may heal herself. In the Arctic, the damage is ke) to be 
permanent and irremediable. 


Most of the Arctic is not the bleak and barren desert of rock and 
snow many southerners envisage. Enough vegetation grows on northern 
Ellesmere Island, within 500 miles of the Pole, to support such large 
herbivores as musk ox and caribou. Bumblebees buzz busily from bloom to 
bloom, and spiders lurk in silken lairs among the grass. During the brief 
summer, flowers cover square miles of tundra with a carpet of shimmering 
petals. Canada’s largest bird colonies are in the Arctic: Two million 
murres nest on the great cliffs of Digges Island and Cape Wolstenholme, 
where Hudson Strait turns into Hudson Bay. 


The population density once was about one person for every 250 
square miles. Wildlife was plentiful: Two to three million caribou roamed 
the Barrens; tens of thousands of musk ox pastured on the Arctic prairies 
of the mainland and on the northern islands; millions of seals, and tens 
of thousands of walrus and immense, 60-ton Greenland whales drew life 
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from the food-rich Arctic sea. The Eskimo with his primitive weapons 
exacted only a negligible toll. What he took, nature easily replaced. 

The white men came to explore and exploit. The whales were hunted 
to the verge of extinction; only now, 50 years after whaling has ceased, 
are they beginning to make a slow comeback. Walrus, musk ox, caribou, 
all were hunted until only a fraction of their former numbers remained. 

In recent years though, the trend has been reversed. Some animals, 
like the musk ox, received complete protection. As Eskimos were moved 
to settlements, hunting pressure on seal, walrus and caribou became 
localized, intense near villages, and negligible farther away. The caribou, 
after years of drastic decline, are increasing again, from a low of 200,000 
or less in 1960 to perhaps 300,000 now. 

The Canadian Arctic is vast and nearly all of it is unsuited to agricul- 
ture. It is perhaps one of the last regions on earth where we can permit 
wildlife to exist in large numbers. No arable land would thereby be 
deducted from the acreage needed to feed the world’s burgeoning billions. 


Wildlife 


Since economic equations usually demand inventories in dollars and 
cents, conservationists find themselves up against the hard question: “Just 
how much is all that wildlife up there worth?” An instant estimate of the 
monetary value of our North’s wildlife would probably be paltry in com- 
parison to the potential monetary value of oil and minerals. 


But wildlife is a renewable resource. Although part of the range has 
been destroyed by fire, the Canadian tundra-taiga could still support at 
least a million caribou. These herds could then provide, on a sustained 
yield basis, $8 million worth of meat annually. Seals, walrus and birds 
each year provide large numbers of people in the North with meat. The 
wildlife is, and will still be for a long time, of vital importance to the 
native people. 


There is also the aesthetic value of wildlife, and while some tend to 
scoff at the idea, economically it should not be underrated. As more and 
more people squeeze together into increasingly polluted cities, there 
develops in them a sort of atavistic longing to find some form of rapport 
with nature again. In Paris it is not the Louvre, the Follies Bergéres or 
the Eiffel Tower that draws the record number of visitors per year, but the 
Vincennes Zoo. The magnificent national parks of East Africa are now 
the greatest tourist attraction of that continent. 


Tourism 


Our Arctic is still tourism’s stepchild. So far, hunting and fishing are 
the main attractions, but soon, I think, more people will go North to 
see and photograph polar bears than to shoot them. There are already 
regular cruises to the Antarctic and despite the stiff price, they are solidly 
booked. 


This does not mean that industry should be excluded from the North. 
There is plenty of space for both wildlife and industry, provided mistakes 
perpetrated in the South are not committed in the North. 
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Decay in the Arctic is very slow. The wooden slabs marking the graves 
of members of the Franklin expedition that I have seen on Beechey Island 
are as solid now as the day they were erected more than a century ago. 

The oil drums, the pipes, the cans, the garbage littering the environs 
of today’s settlements are a permanent eyesore. The ghostly mess of 
abandoned DEW-line sites will haunt us for generations to come. What 
you dump in the Arctic including, presumably, oil, is there to stay. 


Permafrost 


In the Arctic the ground is permanently frozen. This permafrost 
region extends downwards to a depth of 1,200 feet. During the brief 
summer months a thin top layer melts, providing plants, including some 
900 species of flowers, with sufficient moisture and nutrients to grow. But 
they grow slowly. 


This is the reason an area denuded by fire of lichen and grass may 
take centuries to regrow. Cart tracks left by early explorers 125 years ago 
are visible today in the Arctic. The scars and gashes left now by the giant 
tracked vehicles that churn up the thin and fragile plant cover of the 
Arctic, too, will presumably be with us for centuries, long after the oil 
and minerals have been removed. 


Thermokarst 


“Thermokarst” is a word so new only a few experts are familiar with 
it. It is a delicate plant cover that protects and insulates the underlying 
soil. When this blanket is ripped and removed by tractor lugs, during 
seismic surveys, or in the course of installing a pipeline, the ground thaws 
deeply during summer, becomes unstable and subsides as much as three 
to four feet in a year. Subsequent thermal and water erosion can alter 
the topography of an entire area. A thermokarst trench, if sufficiently 
wide and deep, could also impede the migration of caribou, keeping the 
animals away from good grazing range. 

At present, industry operates not only in a knowledge vacuum as to 
the ecological consequences of its actions, but also without legal restraints. 
There are no official rules, no guidelines, no laws. 


Alaska Oil 


How much damage has already been done? The first oil strikes at 
Prudhoe Bay on Alaska’s north slope, west of the Mackenzie River delta 
were made in 1968. Said Dr. Edgar Weyburn, vice-president of the Sierra 
Club in San Francisco, after a visit to Prudhoe Bay, “I have seen thousands 
of oil cans and almost no wildlife. I saw great vistas of scarred tundra: 
cat tracks, roads bulldozed out of the tundra, seismic lines in crazy patterns 
everywhere and dozens of air strips to accommodate over 1,200 air opera- 
tions a day. And this, as we know, is only the beginning.” 

Last January, Imperial Oil Limited struck oil at Atkinson Point in the 
Mackenzie River delta. Exploration work there has already altered the 
landscape, creating erosion gullies so deep neither reindeer, nor caribou, 
nor tracked vehicles can cross them. 

So the beginning does not look too promising. 
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With care and caution, and a great deal of research into the conse- 
quences of every action, before the action is taken, we can have in the 
North both a flourishing industry and an unspoiled environment. But if 
the land is damaged now, and the sea polluted, the North’s great wildlife 
wealth will vanish. The Arctic, with its delicately balanced nature, honed 
to perfection in a million-year process of selection and adaptation, is an 
unforgiving land. 


4. Aftermath of the “Arrow” 


(Extracts from an article “Not In Our Lifetime, Or Our Children’s 
Lifetime, Will We See The End Of This Pollution”, by 
Ernest HILeN, the Weekend Magazine, July 11, 1970) 


An Oil Spill 

The newspaper stories and television reports somehow never conveyed 
what it’s actually like. Maybe they just couldn’t, as these words and pic- 
tures may not either. The first time you see it, and the second and third 
and fourth times, all you can do is mutter, “My God. My God.” 

The only way really to find out is to travel down to Chedabucto Bay 
on Cape Breton, 190 miles northeast of Halifax. The Liberian tanker 
Arrow hit Cerebrus Rock there on Feb. 4, later broke in two and spilled 
about half of the nearly four million gallons of her cargo. It was Bunker 
C oil, the thickest dregs of the oil-refining process. 

Go to Isle Madame—locals call it Oil Madame and its western shore is 
one of the worst hit areas—on the east side of the bay and take a walk 
along the rocky shore by any of the tiny old fishing communities like 
Arichat, West Arichat, Janvrin Harbour, or Petit de Grat. Wear rubber 
boots because your walk is through the filthiest black goo imaginable. It 
covers, in globs or as if painted, boulders, gravel, sand and rock cliffs 
where waves have plastered it as high as 30 feet. If there’s a patch that 
looks clean, try turning a few stones and see what’s beneath. It has seeped 
deep down. Take a stick and poke the matted clutches of eelgrass the 
tide has brought in. With your finger touch it oozing down the hull of a 
beached boat. 

The sliver of land takes up about one half of Chedabucto Bay’s 150 
miles of coastline, and it matters very much to fisherman Alfred Boudreau 
of West Arichat. There are a couple of thousand like Alfred around the 
bay. Most of them make between $3,500 and $4,500 a year. One way or 
another, they have all been, or will be, affected by the oil. 


In Boudreau’s Boat 


Tom Boudreau, who used to be a fisherman but is now a janitor at 
the school in Arichat, takes me out in his boat to look at the wreck. His 
friend Geoffrey de Coste, also a janitor, goes along for the ride. From a 
distance I can see the Arrow’s radar mast sticking out of the water. It’s 
hard to imagine why she ever had to hit Cerebrus Rock. The bay must be 
big enough to hold the entire United States Navy without a single ship 
even getting near the rock. 
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According to the Arrow’s captain, George Anastasopolous, who testi- 
fied at an enquiry in May, his ship had a number of serious navigational 
defects at the time of the grounding. Among them, the radar set wasn’t 
functioning properly; the echo sounder, used to determine water depth, 
wasn’t working at all, and the gyro compass did not give the ship’s true 
course. 


Over on Janvrin Island they've perhaps had more oil than anybody. 
Clancy George, 49, takes me to meet his father, Clinton, 79. 

Spry and lean, Clinton has been fishing for 65 years and is up every 
morning at 5. Clinton says that yesterday, together with a dozen herring, 
he caught a porpoise and a seal in the same net. They are covered with 
oil and maybe I’d like to see them down by the boat. 

And when he shows me the black corpses, he says: 

“Tt’s the end of the fishing here. I can’t even get any herring for bait.” 


An Association of Concern 


And the ruined sliver of land matters a lot to Adolph Kehoe from 
Petit de Grat. Adolph fished full-time, till three years ago when he felt 
catches were declining. Now he sells life insurance. During the 17 days 
before the task force came in the fishermen feared the government would 
just go bungling along and they’d be left in their misery. They organized 
themselves into the Association of Concern for the Chedabucto Bay area. 
They elected Adolph president. 

A spokesman for the association, Adolph has done a lot of talking 
about the oil—and thinking about it: 


“The people of Canada, the people of the world, should take a hard 
look at what's happened here,” he says. “What we risk destroying is the 
last frontier—the oceans. Eventually the food to feed the people of the 
earth is going to have to come from there. If we start ruining that source 
now, even before we've begun developing it, we’re going to destroy man- 
kind. 

“They're now building 250,000-ton tankers. The Arrow was only 
11,000 tons and we got only half her load. Think of what would happen 
if we got 50 times as much! 

“Carrying these enormous loads of oil is the greatest deal in thé world 
economically. But there’s a moral side to it, too. We're risking the source 
of food for millions of people in the future. So, maybe we should say the 
hell with the oil. Carry it in pipelines or something—anyway, find some 
other solution. 

“Maybe a lot of good will come out of the Arrow. Maybe it’s an eye 
opener...” 
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5. Boat Harbour 


(Extracts from a news report by Ruby PLATIEL, from Pictou Landing, N.S., 
Toronto Globe and Mail, December 2, 1970) 


From Harbor to Cesspool 


At first glance it looks like a secluded, idyllic vacation setting with 
trees and the sun reflecting from the still, glass-like surface of the tidal 
lagoon. 

There is no one in sight on Boat Harbour but it seems that someone 
should be fishing, or diving off a pleasure boat to break the stillness of the 
water. 

But there is a peculiar odour in the air—like rotten eggs. And a closer 
look shows that the water is the colour of maple syrup—and almost as 
thick. 

Then Chief Raymond Francis of the Pictou Landing Indian Reserve 
points out that there are no fish in the water for anyone to catch. The fish 
can’t survive in it. 

There is good reason for the stillness in Boat Harbour—it’s dead. It 
has been turned into a 400-acre open and stinking cesspool—courtesy of 
the former Nova Scotia Government. 

Boat Harbour, about seven miles from New Glasgow, receives about 
25 million gallons of effluent each working day from the Scott Maritimes 
Pulp Ltd. plant. This is equal to the volume discharged from a city of 
250,000 people. 

Although the effluent comes from the Scott Maritimes plant, most of 
the anger is being directed at the Conservative Government of Nova 
Scotia that was turned out of office in October. In bringing the plant here, 
the Government agreed to assume responsibility for supplying water and 
for disposing of effluent from the bleached kraft pulping process. 

For the Indians of Pictou Landing, there is the necessity of sleeping 
on the hottest summer nights with all windows closed because of the smell. 

A biologist says that the dead lake has become an ideal breeding 
ground for mosquitoes and other water-hatching insects because of the 
lack of predators to check them. 

The Indians also have found that the paint on their houses is dis- 
colouring. Their white frame church is covered with dark streaks and 
blotches. 


Indians Complain 


When the Indians complained, they were told by a Government official 
that the discolouration was the result of a reaction between hydrogen 
sulphide and the lead base in the paint. Use a non-lead paint, they were 
told. 

Under the Nova Scotia Water Act, it is illegal to pollute a water 
system unless it is done with the approval of the minister responsible for 
the act—in this case the minister whose department decided to use Boat 
Harbour as a waste treatment system. 

The Government constructed a pipe from the Scott plant on Aber- 
crombie Point, across the bed of the East River of Pictou Harbour, and 
inland a few hundred yards where the effluent is discharged into a ditch. 
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It crosses a section of unoccupied Indian land and flows into Boat 
Harbour. 

The harbour has two lagoons—a 40-acre oxidation lagoon where most 
of the suspended solids are supposed to settle to the bottom—and 360-acre 
main lagoon where the discharge is supposed to be held for 40 days. The 
wastes are supposed to be completely digested before the water flows over 
a spillway into Northumberland Strait. 

The Indians received $60,000 under a 1965 agreement with the prov- 
ince as compensation for the loss of their riparian rights to Boat Harbour. 

The $60,000 is in a trust fund at Ottawa and the band receives about 
$3,000 a year in interest which is used to help maintain the council hall 
and transport Boy Scouts and Brownies. 


Remedial Action Needed 


Under the 1965 agreement with the Indians, the province promised 
to take “remedial action should a septic condition detrimental to the 
Pictou Landing Band develop in Boat Harbour.” It is through this clause 
that the Indians hope to stop the pollution of Boat Harbour. They also 
contend that there is nothing in the agreement which allows the province 
to run the discharge ditch through reserve property. 

There have already been three investigations of the situation at Boat 
Harbour. Delaney and Associates, a Montreal consultant firm hired by a 
citizens’ pollution committee, reported that Northumberland Strait beaches 
from Boat Harbour to Mirigomish, about 20 miles of shoreline, have 
deteriorated. 

The Delaney report also said that lobster and smelt fishing have been 
affected, that beaches are littered with pulp fibre and suspended solids and 
swimmers emerge covered with a sticky brown film. 

The federal fisheries research board said that there was no evidence 
poor lobster catches, already on the decline, were attributable to the 
pollution. However, this finding did not convince many fishermen in the 
area. 

The previous provincial Government commissioned a study by another 
Montreal consultant firm, Rust and Associates, which concluded that 
there was an esthetic problem at Boat Harbour and recommended that 
equipment be installed to reduce solids in the discharge. ‘ 

Dr. J. Gordon Ogden, a professor of biology at Dalhousie University, 
said in a report that Boat Harbour appears already to be two-thirds full 
of sediment and the concept behind the way it is being used “reveals a 
complete misunderstanding of the biological mechanisms available for 
waste water treatment.” There are three major problems, he said, from a 
biologist’s point of view: 

—The dark discharge reduces the light needed for development of 
algal populations to assist in aeration. 

—The enormous amounts of sulphur (more than 4,000 pounds a day) 
poured into the system limit the organisms that can survive to a bacteria 
capable of stripping oxygen from sulphate and producing hydrogen 
sulphide (the rotten egg smell). 

—The extremely high oxygen demand of the system precludes any 
effective biologic aeration and forced aeration would only produce foam 
because of the resin soaps and other pulp process ingredients. 

In his home 200 yards from Boat Harbour, Chief Francis has time to 
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ponder the effects of industrial progress that has given the Indians $3,000 
a year, no jobs, discomfort and inconvenience—while at the same time 
transforming the tidal inlet, where he learned as a child to swim, into a 
dead body of water unfit for his children to enter. 


6. The Mercury May be Here for 100 Years 
Article by Susan Carson, the Weekend Magazine, July 18, 1970 


Mercury Pollution—What Is It? 


Air and water pollution, of course, have been a serious problem for 
years. We all know about belching smoke stacks and car exhausts and 
pesticides. 

But mercury pollution seemed to come upon us suddenly and without 
much explanation. It was only November, 1969, that Fisheries Minister 
Jack Davis announced that fish caught in the Saskatchewan River were 
polluted with mercury. 

But that announcement lacked the shock impact of two that came 
late in March, 1970, when the federal government first announced it had 
banned the export of fish caught in Lake St. Clair (all it had the power to 
do) and a few days later the Ontario government said it was banning all 
commercial fishing in the lake. 

Oddly enough, despite all the information that has been generated 
about pollution, there was very little known about the effects of a mercury- 
saturated river or lake bottom upon its fish. 

It was known that between 1956 and 1960, 43 residents of Minamata, 
Japan, died and 68 others were badly crippled for life as a result of eating 
mercury polluted fish taken from Minamata Bay, where a nitrogen manu- 
facturer had been dumping large amounts of mercury. 


And while the Ontario Water Resources Commission knew early in 
1969 that the mud bottom of Lake St. Clair contained concentrations of 
mercury as high as hundreds of parts per million in some areas (the 
World Health Organization sets the safe level for human consumption at 
05 ppm), it lacked adequate equipment to test its effect upon fish. It did 
send samples to the University of Southern California for testing and it 
was upon the results of those tests, received six months later, that the 
governments based the ban. 

The mercury concentrations were greatest just below the point where 
Dow Chemical Canada Limited, at Sarnia, was discharging effluent into 
the St. Clair River. It was using mercury to produce chlorine. Dow imme- 
diately put temporary equipment into effect and within days said it was 
no longer discharging any mercury into the water. 

However, Swedish scientists claim that even once mercury pollution 
stops, it may take from 10 to 100 years for the mercury to be made 
inactive. 


Stop Order About Mercury 


Meanwhile, more waterways were being closed to commercial fisher- 
men, including B.C.’s Upper Howe Sound, long a haven for west coast 
fishermen, Lake Winnipeg, the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, Lakes Huron 
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and Erie for pickerel fishermen in certain areas, the Ottawa River from 
Hull to Montreal, the St. Lawrence from Cornwall to Trois Riviéres, the 
Richelieu River and Missisquoi Bay. 

Meanwhile, several companies have been ordered to stop using mer- 
cury in their industrial processes and it is hoped that most of the water- 
ways will be reopened to commercial fishermen next fall. Sportsmen are 
still permitted to fish in most of the areas, but are advised against eating 
too much of their catch. It is unlikely that they will. Somehow, their 
appetites have waned. 


B. RESPONSES 


1. Montreal’s Slow March Against Water Pollution 


(Extracts from an article by NORMAN PASCOE, appearing in the 
Montreal Star, July 25, 1970) 


In 1960 the Drapeau-Saulnier team was elected to govern the City of 
Montreal. 

May 10, 1961 — Lucien Saulnier said he’d earmarked $10,000,000, out 
of a proposed $110,000,000 program of capital expenditures, for the con- 
struction of a sewage disposal plant along Riviére des Prairies. 

June 10, 1961 — The city administration said it expected to break 
ground for its first sewage treatment plant within two years. It would be 
one of three planned for the city to cost about $18,000,000 and would serve 

a population of 500,000 initially. 

August 29, 1961 —In preparation for construction of the Riviére des 
Prairies sewage treatment plant, the city public works department reported 
it had arranged all its storm sewer installations in such a way that all new 
conduits led to a single sewage outlet opposite Visitation Island, proposed 
site of the plant. This means the North, Decarie-Raimbault, and Atlantic- 
Meilleur collector sewers have all been built to transport sewage to a 
common outlet pouring millions of gallons of raw sewage into the river 
annually. 

August 16, 1963 — Mr. Saulnier said that before constructing the plant, 
a south collector sewer would have to be built. 

August 19, 1963 — Mr. Saulnier claimed Montreal was not polluting 
the water supply of any other municipality, but “nonetheless the city was 
undertaking installation of sewage treatment facilities.” 

May 27, 1964 — Mr. Saulnier said the city would not begin building 
the plant until “a few years from now.” 

June 5, 1964 — “Montreal will start construction on its first sewage 
treatment plant within the next six months.” Mr. Saulnier promised the 
first unit will be in operation in 1966. 

November 27, 1965 — Another $250,000 was appropriated for prepara- 
tion of preliminary plans for the Riviere des Prairies sewage treatment 
plant. $100,000 was allocated for the same purpose in 1961 and a further 
$100,000 in 1964. 

January 4, 1966 — Construction of Montreal’s first major sewage dis- 
posal treatment plant will definitely get under way in 1967, Mr. Saulnier 
said. He announced a water pollution division would be established in 
the public works department. 
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February 11, 1966 — Mr. Saulnier said that Liberal back-bencher Ralph 
Cowan, who charged that Montreal was dumping raw sewage into the St. 
Lawrence River, should get his facts straight. Before placing the entire 
blame on Montreal, Mr. Saulnier said Mr. Cown should consider that 
Montreal has the same right to use the St. Lawrence to unload its residual 
waters as any city in Ontario. 

June 10, 1967—Mr. Saulnier revealed that updated plans for the 
city’s sewage treatment complex would cost $130,000,000—$30,000,000 more 
than originally estimated. 

March 12, 1969 —The Quebec Water Board allocated $60,000 for a 
study of the sewage systems of 11 island municipalities. 

August 28, 1969 — The federal health and welfare department revealed 
that Greater Montreal with a waste water flow of 290,200,000 gallons a day 
provided only 8.4 per cent of its 2,436,800 population with sewage treat- 
ment service. 

March 13, 1970 — It was reported that the city had submitted a plan 
for a plant to the Quebec Water Board at the end of 1967. The plant was 
to give primary treatment to sewage from the city and 1] suburbs at a 
cost of $130,000,000. Suburban municipalities strongly opposed the project, 
charging it was too expensive and submitted an alternate proposal for a 
$124,000,000 project to serve 17 municipalities. A decision by the Quebec 
Water Board was awaited. 

March 30, 1970—It was announced that the Quebec Water Board 
had asked the Montreal Urban Community to prepare plans for a sewage 
treatment plant. It was asked to study two sites: in the Riviere des Prairies 
district; and on Ile St. Thérése below the eastern tip of Montreal Island. 
The plant was to be built in two stages, by 1976 and by 1981, to treat the 
sewage of Montreal and 12 other eastern municipalities. The MUC was 
given until September, 1970, to recommend the type and site of the plant. 

June 25, 1970—The MUC voted $2,000,000 for studies that would 
allow experts to meet the September deadline set by the QWB for the 
location and type of the first major sewage treatment plant. 


2. A Look at the Economics of Pollution 


(Extracts from an article by Epwin L. DALE Jr., 
The New York Times Magazine) 


Three Iron Laws 


Now that environment has become a national concern, it might be 
well to clean up some of the economic rubbish associated with the subject. 

The three laws are: 

(1) The law of economic growth. 

(2) The law of compound interest. 

(3) The law of the mix between public and private spending. 


The Law of Economic Growth 

There are, alas, a few “iron laws” that cannot be escaped in the effort 
to reduce the pollution of our air and water, in disposing of solid waste 
and the like. The laws do not necessarily prevent a clean environment, 
but there is no hope of obtaining one unless they are understood. 


PAM 


We have all become vaguely aware that there will be a cost—perhaps 
higher monthly electric bills, perhaps higher taxes, perhaps a few cents 
or a few dollars more on anything made from steel—if there is a successful 
and massive effort to have a better environment. But that is only a begin- 
ning. There are other problems. 

Anyone who wants us to go back to the ax, the wooden plow, the horse 
carriage and the water wheel is not only living a wholly impossible dream, 
he is asking for a return to a society in which nearly everybody was poor. 
We are not talking here about philosophical ideas of happiness, but of 
what people have proved they want in the way of material things. This 
society is not about to give up productivity growth. But every increase in 
productivity adds to output. 

For more than a century, the average output of each worker for each 
hour worked has risen between 2 and 3 per cent a year, thanks mainly 
to new machines, but also to better managerial methods and a more skilled 
labour force. This increase in what is called productivity is by far the most 
important cause of our gradually rising standard of living—the force for 
the next 20 years is already born and it is going to grow year by year. 
Obviously, we want to offer these people employment opportunity. So, 
in addition to a 3 per cent productivity growth, there will be an added 
growth of at least 1 per cent a year in the number of workers. The result 
is that we are almost “condemned” to a rise in our total output of 4 per 
cent a year. The only escape, it seems, would be a national decision either 
to have high unemployment or to try to be less efficient. 

Is there no escape from this law? The answer, essentially, is no. But 
there is one possible way to mitigate the awesome results. We might reduce 
the labour input but, we hope, not the productivity input without creating 
mass unemployment. 

Each working person has a workday, workweek, workyear and work- 
life. Any one of them could be reduced by law or otherwise. We could 
reduce the legal workweek from the present 40 hours. We could add more 
holidays or lengthen vacations to reduce the workyear. 

If, by chance or by law, the annual man-hours of employment are 
reduced in the years ahead, our output will grow a little less rapidly. This 
is the only way to cut our economic growth, short of deliberate unemp)oy, 
ment or deliberate inefficiency. 

The law of economic growth, then, tells us a simple truth: “we” can- 
not choose to reduce production simply because we have found it to be 
the cause of a fouled environment. 


AN EARLY WORD ON POLLUTION 
John Kenneth Galbraith, University of Toronto, Spring, 1966 


When the landscape is covered with roads, and the roads are 


finally all covered with cars, and we are sitting in our cars in the 
last great traffic jam slowly dying of one another’s carbon monoxide, 
it will profit us little to hear on the car radio that the GNP has 
risen another two per cent. 
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The Law of Compound Interest 


It is a fair question to ask: Why weren’t we bothered about pollution 
12 or 15 years ago? 

Why didn’t we worry about pollution then? The answer is that, 
relatively speaking, there was no pollution. Yes, there were electric power 
plants then, too. Yes, there were paper mills polluting streams. Yes, there 
were tin cans and paper and bottles. 

But here we come to the law of compound interest. In 1957—only 13 
years ago—our gross national product was $453-billion. In 1969, in constant 
dollars, it was $728-billion. That is an increase of nearly $300-billion 
in tin cans, electric power, automobiles, paper, chemicals and all the rest. 

So what? That was not the result of an unnaturally rapid growth rate. 
The so what is this: in the preceding 13 years the growth had’ been only 
$100-billion. We were the same nation, with the same energy, in those 
preceding 13 years. We invested and we had a rise both in productivity 
and in our labour force. But in the first 13 years of this example our 
output rose $100-billion, and in the second 13 it rose $300-billion. 

In the next 13 it will rise more than $500-billion. 

That is the law of compound interest. These are not numbers; they 
are tin cans and smoke and auto exhaust. And that is only 20 years ago! 
We are not doing anything different, or anything awful. We are the same 
people. Granting approximately the same amount of human carelessness 
and selfishness, we are the victims solely of the law of compound interest. 


The Law of the Mix Between Public and Private Spending 


The point is obvious by now. A shifting in our national income or 
production between ‘“‘public goods” and “private goods’ hardly changes 
the environment problem at all because it does not reduce total spending, 
or output, in the economy. 

The overriding fact is that we can spend 30 per cent of our G.N.P. 
for public purposes, as we do now, or 50 per cent, and the G.N.P. will 
still be there. The law of compound interest will apply, forcing the G.N.P. 
upward. To the extent that the environment problem is caused by ever- 
expanding output, the third law says that it will not be essentially changed 
by altering the mix between private and public spending. 


Conclusion 


Three nice, depressing laws. They give us a starting point for any 
rational discussion of the environment problem. 

Our output is going to go on growing and growing under any conceiv- 
able set of choices we make. 

But the starting point does not mean despair. It simply means that 
trying to solve the problem by reducing output, or the growth of output, 
is waste of time and energy. It won’t and can’t work. 

How is the problem solved then? The purpose here is not, and has 
not been, to solve any problems. It has been to try to head off useless 
solutions. But a few things can be said: 


Reduce, Sulphur Dioxide 


There is, first, technology itself. The very energy and inventiveness 
that gave us this rising output—and got us to the moon—can do things 
about pollution. A fascinating case is the sulphur dioxide put into the air 
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by coal-burning electric power plants. A very strong argument can be 
made that under any foreseeable circumstances we will have to burn more 
and more coal to produce the needed growth of electric power. And the 
ground does not yield much low-sulphur coal. Thus, somebody is going 
to have to have the incentive to develop a way to get the sulphur out 
before it leaves the smokestack. 

Next, there is the related idea—being increasingly explored by econ- 
omists, regulators and some legislators—of making antipollution part of 
the price-profit-incentive system. In simplest terms, this would involve 
charging a fee for every unit of pollutant discharged, with meters used to 
determine the amount. There would be an economic incentive to stop or 
reduce pollution, possibly backed up with the threat to close down the 
plant if the meter readings go above a specified level. The company— 
say a paper company—would be faced with both a carrot and a stick. 


Police Power 


There is also the simple use of the police power, as with poisonous 
drugs or, lately, D.D.T. It is the “thou shalt not” power; automobiles can 
emit no more than such-and-such an amount of this or that chemical 
through the exhaust pipe. Once again, if the engineers cannot find a way 
out, the car simply cannot legally be sold. There will be, and should be, 
all sorts of debate “at the margin’”—whether the higher cost of the different 
or improved engine is worth the extra reduction of pollution. The argu- 
ment exists now over D.D.T.; there are clearly costs as well as benefits, 
in stopping its use. But the “thou shalt not” power exists. 


Finally, there are many possibilities for using a part of our public 
spending for environmental purposes. Sewage plants are the obvious case. 

But, in the end, we cannot be sure that the job will be done. Growth 
of total output and output per capita will continue. The long-term relief 
is perfectly obvious: fewer “capita.” That sort of “solution” might help, 
in our country, by about 1990. 


3. Are We Planning to Involve Mars? 


(Extracts from a news report by Roperr KisTLeR, Los Angeles, 
The Montreal Star, November 17, 1970) 


Life Forms for Mars 


Seeding the planet Mars with test-tube life forms made on earth could 
lead to inter-planetary disaster, an expert in astrophysics said here yester- 
day. 

i Dr. William J. Kaufmann, 27-year-old director of the Griffith Observa- 
tory here, said he was “horrified” by a proposal by the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration to consider such an experiment. 

It was disclosed Saturday that NASA was considering creating new 
life forms which would be placed in supposedly lifeless worlds such as 
Mars in an attempt to transform those planets into useful satellites for 
man. 
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One such organism being contemplated is a single-cell “creature” that 
would eat rocks and produce inorganic compounds. Others might be “‘pro- 
grammed” to produce life-giving oxygen. 

The problem, according to Dr. Kaufmann, is that there would be no 
controls on such experimentation once the organisms were “seeded” on 
Mars. 


A Alien Environment 


And, because of the alien environment of Mars, “relatively quick and 
unpredictable” mutations would most likely occur. 

Since Mars has no natural protection from such radiation exposure, 
“the mutation rate on that planet would be quite high,” Dr.. Kaufmann 
said, “and, in a relatively short time, the life forms we put there could 
evolve into something very harmful.” In addition, he said, by the time 
the experiments would be in full swing, spaceflight between Earth and 
Mars would be frequent, “thereby raising the possibility of accidental 
contamination to earth to a high level.” 
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RESPONSIBILITY AND/OR NATIONHOOD 


A. ONE NATION DIVISIBLE? 


1. Some FLQ “News” 
Kidnappings 


On Monday, October 5, 1970, just before 8:30 a.m., four armed men 
kidnapped James Richard (Jasper) Cross, the British Trade Commissioner 
in Montreal, Quebec. 

Five days later, on Saturday, October 10, at 6:18 p.m., four armed men 
kidnapped Pierre Laporte, a senior member of the Quebec Government 
as he was playing football with his nephews. 

On Thursday, October 15, the army was called in to assist the police 
in guarding buildings and prominent individuals who feared for their 
safety, in and around Montreal and Quebec City. The following day at 
4 am., the Canadian Government proclaimed the War Measures Act, 
legislation designed to protect the security of the state in a period of 
extreme danger. 


CANADIANS FAVOUR ANTI-FLQ LAW BY 2 TO 1 MARGIN 
“Toronto Daily Star’, April 28, 1971 


Canadians favour, by a margin of 2 to I, extension of some 
form of the emergency Public Order Act, due to expire Friday, the 
Gallup Poll of Canada reported today. 


THE QUESTION: 


“Canada’s emergency Public Order Act, passed to deal with the 
FLQ crisis in Quebec, ends Friday. At the expense of certain civil 
rights, this act makes it easier for police authorities to arrest suspects, 
and keep them in jail. Do you think this act should be withdrawn, 
or do you think it should be continued in some form?” 


Should be i 

withdrawn Should not Undecided 
Canada 28%, 58% 14% 
English-speaking 27 61 4 
French-speaking 30 56 14 
Other ethnic groups 27 53 20 
Men 30 58 12 
Women 26 59 15 
21-29 years 46 42 12 
30-39 years 27 55 18 
40-49 years 24 65 11 
50 and over 20 66 14 
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Laporte’s Dead Body 


On Saturday, October 18, at 12:25 a.m., acting upon a tip from the 
kidnappers themselves, the police discovered the body of Pierre Laporte 
in the trunk of a car on the grounds of a private flying club near Montreal. 
He had been “executed” at 6:18 p.m., on October 17. The Front de 
Libération du Québec, kriown as the FLQ, claimed responsibility for 
both kidnappings and the Laporte execution. 


The Kidnappers of Laporte 


Paul and Jacques Rose and Francis Simard, kidnappers, were found 
December 28, in a tunnel underneath a St. Luc farmhouse rented by Viger. 


Cross Released 


Mr. Cross was released unharmed December 4. His abductors, in 
return for Cross being unharmed, were given liberty and flown to Cuba. 

Later warrants for their arrest should anyone of this number attempt 
to return to Canada were issued. 

The warrants, signed by Sessions Court Judge Cyrille Morand, are for 
Jacques Lanctot, Marc Carbonneau, Yves Langlois, and Jacques Cosette- 
Trudel, each with seven charges against them, and Cosette-Trudel’s wife 
Louis-Marie, who has five counts against her. 


2. The Context of Violence 


(Extracts, “The World Around Us—Quebec”, by 
Rev. CLAUDE DE MESTRAL, copyright 1970, Christian Century Foundation. 
Reprinted by permission from the December 9, 1970, issue of 
The Christian Century.) 


The overwhelming success of the Liberal party in Quebec in the 
election of April 29 seemed to many to indicate that at long last French 
Canadians were ready to join the “federalists,” the champions of “one 
Canada.” But analysis of the election results leads to a different conclusion. 
Garnering 42 per cent of the popular vote, the Liberals elected 68 
deputies; l'Union Nationale, the party of the former government, won 
28.7 per cent of the vote and elected 14 deputies. These two parties had 
the support of the non-French electorate. Meanwhile, le Parti Québecois, 
solidly French-speaking and advocating a form of independence for the 
province, won 24.2 per cent of the vote. Though that meant 660,818 votes, 
the electoral system is such that it managed to elect only seven deputies. 
Its brilliant leader, René Lévesque, and most of his associates went down 
to defeat. 

Because four main parties were in the race (Le Parti du Ralliement 
Créditiste was the fourth) a great many Liberal and Union Nationale 
deputies were elected by a minority of the votes cast. So while there can 
be no doubt that according to the rules the election was democratic, le 
Parti Québecois members felt that their party had been victimized by the 
system. Their leaders accepted the outcome gracefully, but many other 
French Canadians did not. 
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Unable to wrest any substantial concessions from the government, 
members of the FLQ struck again. This time they kidnapped a minister 
in the provincial government, Pierre Laporte. When attempts at negotia- 
tions with the kidnappers failed, the federal government suddenly 
responded to a joint plea from provincial and Montreal authorities by 
invoking the War Measures Act, thus suspending all the usual civil liber- 
ties. Thereupon “war” was declared on the FLQ. Over 250 arrests were 
made (including at least 150 innocent people who have since been released 
unconditionally). Federal troops were dispatched to Quebec, partly to 
relieve a harassed police force and partly to guard public buildings and 
the homes of deputies. 

Exactly one week after Laporte’s abduction he was brutally strangled 
by the kidnappers. 


Was Invoking the Act Necessary? 


Resort to the War Measures Act shook not only Quebec but the rest 
of Canada as well. At the same time many English-speaking Canadians, 
long annoyed at Ottawa’s persistent and admittedly fair attempts to estab- 
lish some degree of bilingualism throughout the country, particularly in 
the federal civil service, were relieved to observe what they saw as a 
belated attempt by the federal government not only to stamp out brutal 
French radicals but was also to make the province of Quebec “toe the 
line.” 

However, when the mayor of Vancouver boasted that with the act in 
effect he could at least deal with the hippies, radicals and unemployed 
‘im his city, many civil liberties associations outside of Quebec began to 
protest invoking of the act. In the federal Parliament opposition members 
joined the protest, even though most of them had voted for the act’s 
imposition. The question was asked: Why use such undemocratic means 
when the law of sedition (already on the statute books) could easily have 
been used? The government replied that it had learned of a plot to 
murder many ministers, and hinted that some citizens were plotting (or 
had they only “spoken of”?) to overthrow the government of Quebec 
province, whose premier was proving so loyal to Ottawa. 


The Churches’ Response 


For once, the churches did not keep silent. On October 17, the same 
day Laporte was murdered, Cardinal M. Roy, speaking on behalf of the 
Roman Catholic bishops in Quebec, made an impassioned plea for reason 
and calm: “The Christian believes in the freedom bought by Christ; all 
men are called to reconciliation in freedom. . . . Injustice breeds violence. 
... The violence of events must not lead us to lose our sense of proportion 
. .. the situation is serious. We must maintain our self-control and master 
our fear... The most urgent need of our time is the establishment of 
peace with justice.” 

On October 19 the Canadian Council of Churches, in consultation 
with some members of the joint working group of the Protestant churches 
in Montreal, issued a declaration . . .* 


*See page 229. 
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A few days later Archbishop P. Gregoire of Montreal also voiced the 
hope that unofficial persons might be allowed to visit the more than 100 
detainees. And at the urging of the Montreal civil liberties union a group 
of 14 persons presented to the provincial minister of justice a petition 
asking that visitation rights be granted three of its members (the group 
included ten French Canadian professional men, a former dean of the 
McGill University law faculty, two Catholic priests and this correspondent, 
a French Protestant clergyman). The petition was granted, and sanity 
seemed on the way to return. But yet another ominous event was about 
to take place. 


Montreal Election: A Tragedy 


All pleas for postponement of the October 25 Montreal civil election 
because of the national emergency fell on deaf ears. For the first time 
Mayor Jean Drapeau’s le Parti Civique faced mounting opposition. His 
costly “politics of grandeur” (epitomized by Expo ’67) had indeed brought 
renown to Montreal, but it had sadly neglected the 38 per cent of the 
city’s residents who are below the poverty level, the 240,551 illiterates and 
the steadily expanding slum areas. 

The most vocal and popular opposition group was FRAP (Political 
Action Front), which put up some 30 candidates for the 52 seats. Aware 
of the strong reaction by French-speaking people in Montreal to the War 
Measures Act and to the presence of armed soldiers in their midst, FRAP 
spoke out in favour of FLQ’s aims, though condemning its violence. Mayor 
Drapeau pounced on this issue, speaking vehemently against “the friends 
of the FLQ” and warning that blood might flow in the streets if his party 
was not returned to power. 

On election day only 50 per cent of the electorate went to the polls. 
Mayor Drapeau was re-elected to a fourth term by some 90 per cent of 
the votes cast, and all of his 52 candidates won seats in the municipal 
council. On the surface such a result may seem to mark a return to sanity, 
to law and order. But it is disheartening to realize that every candidate of 
le Parti Civique (handpicked by Drapeau alone) had been compelled to 
promise never to oppose the mayor or his plans! 


Hence the 90,000 citizens who voted for FRAP and other independent 
candidates are not represented in the new council. Commenting on the 
election in an Oct. 28 editorial headed “Law and Order or Social Justice?” 
the Montreal Daily Star said: “All of us—the media, the public—must now 
form in effect an opposition to ensure that the city government acts in 
concert with the federal and provincial governments to create a just 
society.” 

These are strong words for a paper that has long represented the 
powerful English Protestant establishment in Montreal. They reveal that 
the English minority has finally come to understand that the plight of 
Montreal’s poor (mostly French-speaking) is at the roots of the “acts” of 
violence that spring up from the “state’ of violence imposed by our 
society. To quote the STAR further: “. . . an awareness of the torment 
and resentment of a major portion of society is shown by every individual 
who condemns terrorism yet understands the urgent need for change and 
improvement.” The sacrifice of Pierre Laporte may not have been in vain. 
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3. Consequences of Violence—Two Views 


(1) Extracts from an article “Canada: A Troubled Nation” 
by Very Rev. J. R. MuTCHMor appearing in the Christian Century 
February 10, 1971 


Canada is a troubled nation today. Five major areas claim its special 
concern: terrorism; national identity; inflation and unemployment; a 
recently achieved pluralism; and pollution... . 

Of the five concerns which trouble Canada, the most recent and 
dramatic is terrorism. This new threat develops in four stages: window- 
smashing demonstrations, kidnappings, assassinations and general insur- 
rection. Quebec is the only one of our provinces that has experienced 
the first three of these. As to the fourth, many in authority both in 
Quebec City and in Ottawa believe that insurrection became an imminent 
danger when Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau proclaimed the War Measures 
ING RP 

Yet the threat of terrorism has made Canada a more united nation. 
The re-election of Montreal’s mayor, Jean Drapeau, by a 92 per cent 
majority vote has been a heavy blow to the FLQ. Even the Québecois party 
led by René Lévesque, which polled 21 per cent of the votes in its 
provincial election a few months ago, has been badly hurt by the terrorist 
threat... . 


(2) Extracts from a letter in response by Rev. CLAUDE DE MESTRAL, 
Director of the Dialogue Centre, Montreal, 
appearing in the Christian Century, March 24, 1971 


Sir: I quite agree with J. R. Mutchmor that Canada is “A Troubled 
Nation” (Feb. 10). However, I must disagree with his appraisal of the 
“October crisis’ and his assertion that we now are a “more united 
nation.” ... 

Mayor J. Drapeau’s re-election was a blow to liberty. Fifty per cent 
of the electors failed to vote. The opposition group FRAP, a popular 
front, is mot to be confused with the little band of terrorists known as 
FLQ. 

Furthermore, le Parti Québecois has not been “badly hurt by the 
terrorist threat.’ At a provincial by-election on Feb. 8 it came in second, 
and its 32 per cent of the votes represents an increase over its previous 
percentage. Prof. Jacques Parizeau, one of its respected leaders, recently 
made a presentation to the joint senate and house committee on the 
constitution — a presentation which received widespread notice. . . . 

The fact is that, since the October crisis, French Canadians have lost 
interest in English Canada, which is so lacking in understanding and 
feeling. The tragedy, of course, is that within Quebec the tension between 
separatists and federalists has increased. 
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4. English Only Wanted 
(News ttem appearing in the Montreal Star, March 20, 1971) 


The Saskatchewan Association of Rural Municipalities yesterday 
called for a one-language, English-speaking Canada. 

Delegates at the annual convention adopted in a show of hands a 
resolution urging the Saskatchewan government to “revert to the former 
one-language system.” 

The Resolution, which required a simple majority to pass, also asked 
that the federal government be requested to provide financial assistance 
to Quebec “to enable it to inaugurate an accelerated English-speaking 
programme so that Canada may be united as a one-language nation.” 

The resolution said the current two-language policy has created a 
major language problem that did not previously exist. 

It had also caused “flagrantly excessive” administrative costs, created 
major administration problems in law courts and unnecessary costs for 
street and highway signs and government publications. 


5. The Right to Self-Determination 


(Extracts from an article “Whole Society Has Responsibility 
for Quebec Crisis” by MAuRICE WESTERN, appearing in the 
Canadian Churchman, December 5, 1970) 


There is a right to self-determination in the whole society; obviously, 
we have exercised it as we moved from colony to nation. Separatism 
assumes that there is a right to self-determination in the several parts. 
But for this latter proposition there is no word of support in the con- 
stitution. At least twice it has been denied in action; once (by the then- 
paramount power) in the case of Nova Scotia; again when the country 
was faced with the Saskatchewan rebellion. 

Is such a denial undemocratic? No, because separatism assumes that 
one group of Canadians may arrogate for themselves the sole right to 
make decisions, the effect of which is to set aside the rights of other 
Canadians. 

We have lately rediscovered the almost forgotten fact that society has 
a right to defend itself. As part of that defence we ought to deny, as 
the Americans for a century have denied, that there is a right of self- 
determination in any group, whether English, French, Ukranians, Indians 
or any other; or in any section, be it Quebec, the West, Ontario, the 
Maritimes or any region or sub-region. 

Anyone can advocate, within the laws, what he chooses. Implementa- 
tion, even on the basis of some transient majority, is another matter when 
the objective is partition. Society has always insisted on one limitation; 
no group may seek change through violence. In my view, we should insist 
on another; the right to change does not include the right to destroy. 
There should be One Canada — Indivisible. 
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6. Young Quebec and the Future 


(Extracts from an article “Quebec Crisis Bares the Agony of Youth” 
by HucH MACLENNAN, appearing in the Montreal Star, Nov. 21, 1970) 


The Mood of the Under 30’s 


Our present unity is mostly a unity of people over 30; on the execu- 
tive level, of people over 40. Last spring, as we must not forget, some 24 
per cent of the Quebec electorate supported Rene Levesque’s Parti Qué- 
becois, and with adolescents of 18 voting, it is almost certain that the 
bulk of his support came from people under 30. 

Last spring, the violent and fanatical wing of the separatist moye- 
ment — they knew a Kerensky when they saw one — supported Levesque 
without making any public disturbance. And this fall, in despairing 
anguish, Levesque appealed to them to stop what they were doing. One 
may safely assume that they laughed at him. 

In Quebec, therefore, it seems certain that the future will depend 
upon what those who now are under 25 will be thinking and doing when 
they are 35, and to this there is no present answer. Youth is always 
volatile, and any of us who remember the 1930s can recall fanatical 
Marxists and card-holders who now are millionaire members of the 
Establishment. 


But for all this, the youth of modern Quebec fits into no pattern of 
the 30s. It views its problems differently from all the other disenchanted 
young of the continent, and they do so for specific reasons, the chief of 
which is that the change in Quebec has been so traumatically rapid. 


It is less than-a decade since the Quebec educational system divorced 
itself from the Catholic Church; scarcely more than a decade since the 
strongest Catholic authority on the continent began to lose its grip. 

This abrupt throwing away of religion has had incalculable effects 
on the mental balance of French Canadian families. Urbanization was 
something the Church could not handle. 


Pierre Vallieres has showed us truly the heart-rending terror and 
despair of these urban wastelands where the young grow up without 
identity or hope and families quarrel and lacerate each other. As for the 
new students, the technocratic society bores them. It seems romantic, even 
fun, for people who knew nothing of war to dream of dying on barricades. 


French-Canadian Nationalism—Old and New 


Traditional Quebec nationalism, always strong, held a resentment 
against the English-speaking commercial minority of the province, which 
profited from the clerical control without having to submit to the clerical 
discipline. This explains why the Quebec authorities were so tender to 
the original FLQ when they were picked up by the police in 1963 and 
1964. 

The Quebec authorities, indeed many prosperous Quebec bourgeoisie, 
confessed privately that they were proud of the original bombers. They 
assumed that the nationalism of the young was the same as their own and 
this was a terrible error on their part. The old nationalism rested solidly 
on territory (mainly rural); on the Church, which fostered it; on language. 
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This new nationalism is also insistent on language, but it knows little 
or nothing of rural territory and hates the Church and all it stands for. 
That is why the generation gap in Quebec is now more agonizing than 
anywhere else I can think of. 


Underneath it all, of course, is the mid-20th century volcano, its 
causes so mysterious, I am convinced they are lodged in the evolutionary 
process itself. 


Because I have written two novels involved in psychic shifts among 
Quebec people, I find myself involved in our present crisis in a most ironic 
way. 

i Contrary to what some critics say, I never planned my novels to illus- 
trate social theses or national dilemmas. I wrote them because, like any 
“serious” novelist, I could not help myself. This is another way of saying 
that to some extent I was involved in a degree of extra-sensory perception 
with the society around me. Most theories I made were made after the 
novels were written. 

I therefore had a feeling of vague despair, when the weekly edition 
of The New York Times, on Oct. 18 of this year, headlined an article on 
Canada’s crisis with these words: “THE HEART OF THE CONFLICT 
IS THE TWO SOLITUDES.” 

It isn’t 

If Two Solitudes were prophetic of anything it was of Quebec’s 
“Quiet Revolution” of the late 1950s and early 1960s which so absurdly 
alarmed English Canada. 

On the federal level, this threw into high office men like Pierre 
Trudeau, Jean Marchand, Gerard Pelletier, Jean Chretien, Jean-Luc 
Pepin; on the provincial level Jean Drapeau, Jean Lesage, Paul Gerin- 
Lajoie, Rene Levesque, the murdered Pierre Laporte, and Robert Bourassa 
and his cabinet. 

Also on both federal and provincial levels, there emerged a new 
breed of businessmen and organizers who soon proved themselves capable 
of advancing to the top of prestigious business and Crown corporations, 
including Bell Canada, Air Canada, the CBC and even the highest ranks 
in the General Staff of the Canadian forces. 

What this generation of French Canadians demanded, and obtained 
fairly quickly, was a genuine equality of opportunity with English-speaking 
Canadians and a growing acceptance of French language rights. 

Their dreams and ambitions married easily with those of their 
English-language counterparts. Also, and this is of vital significance today, 
most leaders of the “Quiet Revolution” broke free of clerical domination 
without abandoning their religion. 


What is represented by the FLQ, and by God only knows how many 
other young people, is totally different. It aims with fury at the bourgeois 
leaders of the “Quiet Revolution” whom so many English-Canadians, only 
a few years ago, feared would destroy Canada. 
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7. What Do People of the Three Rivers Region 
Think About the Future of Canada? 


“Le bureau des Sondages Mauriciens” conducted a poll in varied seg- 
ments of the population of the Three Rivers area on behalf of “l'Institut 
Politique de Trois-Rivieres’. 

The following is a summary of this poll together with results of a 
similar poll conducted in a CEGEP (Quebec form of Junior College). 


General Students in the 
Population CEGEP 
(1) Happy to be Canadians DIG. 80% 
Unhappy to be Canadians Jap 10% 
Indifferent Vis 10% 
(2) In favour of federalism DH, 80% 
In favour of a separate Quebec Mf, 15% 
In favour of association with the United 
States 0% 5% 
(3) In favour of the monarchy 10% PBXY 
Indifferent 30% 10% 
In favour of a republic 60% 65% 
(4) Canada should be bilingual and bicultural 93% 78% 
Quebec should be unilingual (French only) 7% 22% 
(5) The Canadian Parliament should have 
two houses 10% 18% 
The Canadian Parliament should have 
one house only 50% ZA, 
The Canadian Parliament should have 
one house and a reformed Senate 40% 60% 
(6) Favourable to the Commonwealth 60% 30% 
Favourable to special relations with 
French-speaking countries 50% SDo ae 
Favourable to the United Nations 80% 50% 
Favourable to NATO 60% 50% 
Favourable to the Organization of 
American States 40% 30% 
Favourable to the Common Market 30% 38% 
(7) The FLQ has a right to promote 
itself Yes 27, 48%, 
No 98% phy 
Violent movements must be 
outlawed Ves 989, 80% 
No 25, 20% 
In case of necessity, government 
should suspend civil liberties 
by simple edict Wies 289%, 60% 
No 62% 40% 
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General Students in the 


Population CEGEP 
(8) Parliamentary debates should be 
limited MeSim O00 SY, 
No BY, 139% 
Governments should permit strikes 
even when they are damaging to : 
the economy of the country WES NOE 19% 
No 90% 81% 
The courts are too severe Wes lOc? Wig 
No 90% 83% 
There would be less trouble in the 
colleges and universities if the 
authorities were less tolerant CS meme S0/ 30% 
No 16% 67% 
(9) Identity of language is at the 
foundation of a country Yess 2097, 30% 
No 80% 70% 


B. CIVIL LIBERTIES IN A CRISIS 


1. Emergency Laws and Civil Rights 


(Extracts from an article by DomMINIQUE CLiFT, The Montreal Star, 
January 7, 1971) 


A Burning Issue 


It became quite clear last night, after Premier Robert Bourassa’s 
brief press conference, that civil liberties in Canada will become one of 
the foremost problems of the next few years and possibly one of the most 
burning issues facing the country. It became clear also that the nature of 
individual rights might be undergoing profound transformations under 
the pressure of terrorism and urban guerrillas and that we would be living 
in a state of siege for some time. 

The Public Order Act, designed to fight the FLQ, will automatically 
lapse on April 30. 

But most important in the Premier’s statement was the revelation 
that he was currently discussing with federal authorities a new type of 
legislation to replace the Turner Bill which would give governments the 
necessary powers to face any sort of emergency which can be imagined 
today. Naturally the law would be permanent and national in character. 


Permanent Feature 


The implication of course is that urban guerrillas and terrorism are 
viewed by the government as an almost permanent feature of our society. 

Most people would probably agree that it is necessary to have legis- 
lation which would enable government authorities to cope with emer- 
gencies in a flexible and decisive manner. 
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The definition of what constitutes an emergency belongs to the 
executive and remains a discretionary power of the government. The 
trouble with this is that information on emergencies is always derived 
from the police force. 


SHOULD QUEBEC BE GIVEN THE RIGHT TO SEPARATE? 
“Toronto Daily Star’, April 17, 1971 


Here is the question posed by the Gallup Poll: Do you accept 
the principle that Quebec should have the right to separate from 
Canada, if the majority of its people want to, or do you think that 
Quebec should be held in Confederation by force, if necessary? 

The table below shows the national and regional response, 
and among those with varying educational levels. 


Should Have Should Not 


Right To Be Permitted 
Separate To Separate Undecided 


NATIONAL 40%, 46% 14%, 
Maritimes 41 42 17 
Quebec 30 50 20 
Ontario 4] 46 13 
The West 49 44 7 
University 70 24 6 
High School: Technical 41 AS 14 
Public School 24 60 16 


A Political Situation 


Increasingly, police would be called upon to assess what would be 
essentially a political situation. The danger is that the cabinet would 
gradually abdicate its own political authority in favor of the police who 
already enjoy a monopoly of information on subversive activities. This 
inevitably leads to increased police activity based on wider surveillance, 
the accumulation of personal files and the issuing of identity cards. 


In the realm of civil rights the dangers are even greater. The War 
Measures Act and the Public Order Act have instituted a new type of 
offence: the political crime. This is evident by the special provisions which 
affect the civil rights of persons under suspicion and detention, and which 
allow for wider and more discretionary use of police powers in times of 
emergencies. 


Motive Important 


The pressure which might bring about a gradual erosion of civil rights 
is derived from the fact that in this new type of political crime the motive 
becomes more important than the deed itself. Furthermore, suspicion of 
guilt is often derived from association and from a convergence of ideas. So 
that in the case of political crimes, when police action begins to take on a 
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specific character and when special sentences start being drafted, then it 
is quite likely that changes will eventually take place in the nature of the 
trial itself as well as in the nature of the evidence which can be acceptable 
to the court. 

These are the reasons why the legislation which will succeed the 
temporary Public Order Act becomes so important. It may well be neces- 
sary to foresee various measures to counter new incidents of terrorism, but 
as much as possible they should avoid eroding any existing rights. 


Not a Model 


The problem today is not so much the maintenance of the Public 
Order Act but rather the possibility that it might serve as a model for 
future legislation and that the way suspects were handled during the 
October crisis would provide the precedent for similar crises in the future. 


2. The Disturbing Side of Detentions 


(Extracts from an article by W. A. Wilson, The Montreal Star, 
January 8, 1971) 


Unworthy Conditions 


The report of the Civil Liberties Committee on the conditions under 
which men and women arrested under the War Measures Act were held 
contains one paragraph that a society concerned with its own standards 
should read and re-read. 

“On the occasion of its first visit to the police cells on Oct. 28, the 
sub-committee observed that all the prisoners, men and women, were being 
held in conditions unworthy of a civilized community.” 

The exercise of very repressive powers is never going to be a pleasant 
thing, but to this, as to everything else that society does, it is essential that 
decent standards should be applied. Democratic societies must have the 
will to protect themselves, as the prime minister has insisted, but they must 
also have the will to be careful of their own standards as they do so, for 
otherwise it will always take a very long time to return to conditions that, 
in our calmer moments, we are able to consider bearable. 

Members of the federal cabinet have told me that the list of those 
arrested in the hasty round-up that followed the proclamation of special 
powers was not well-prepared and that it did not take very much to get a 
man or woman nominated for inclusion on it. 

It should be remembered that these are the people whom the com- 
mittee found were, a little later, being held “in conditions unworthy of a 
civilized community.” And “.. . many of those detained on the fourth floor 
(of provincial police headquarters) underwent unnecessary and unjustified 
ill treatment .. .” 


There is no doubt that most Canadians wish to see society protected 
against attacks such as the kidnapping of James Cross and the murder of 
Pierre Laporte. The question that must be asked, however, is how they 
wish to see this done: through ill-prepared police lists, by detaining men 
and women in conditions unworthy of a civilized community, by interro- 
gating children in the middle of the night or in some other way? 
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Mr. Trudeau and his ministers have always insisted that, while they 
invoked the special powers of the War Measures Act and sponsored the 
later Public Order Act, the administration of these exceptional measures 
had to be left to the province. That is excellent constitutional theory and 
there is no reason to believe that any other province would have done 
better than Quebec did. But there is also a Pontius Pilate aspect to the 
federal argument that is unattractive. Men who set very extreme powers in 
play cannot really wash their hands of it and say that what follows is not 
their responsibility. 

The committee found that many had been arrested without “reason- 
able” suspicion, yet when the public order bill was being debated the gov- 
ernment rejected a very mild amendment which would have stipulated 
that the suspicion must be both “reasonable” and “probable.” It is not 
only the federal government that has some thinking to do on a point like 
this, but the public as well. Do we really want, in our emotional moments, 
to see men and women arrested without probable suspicion? If so, what 
sort of society is it that we feel we are creating? 


Don’t Blame Police 


It does not seem to be even remotely fair or adequate simply to blame 
the police for the abuses that did take place in the midst of the October 
crisis. Indeed, they are perhaps the only men for whom some excuses can 
be made since they were over-worked, over-tired and faced with a quite 
frightful challenge. 


It is on society at large and on the men in government that the re- 
sponsibility really rests. 

It may be too cynical a view, but I do not think that in October and 
November most ordinary people, or most men in government, cared very 
much if a certain number of abuses took place. 

That is the reason for thinking about Society’s standards now, when 
times have become more normal and before some other crisis erupts. 


3. Statement Issued by the Canadian Council of 
Churches, October 19, 1970 


The Canadian Council of Churches expresses its support to the Gov- 
ernments of Canada and Quebec in this time of crisis, and appreciates the 
recognition of the need for swift and decisive action in view of the gravity 
of the situation; 

Because of the dangers to civil liberties inherent in the sweeping pro- 
visions of the War Measures Act, we also welcome the Federal Govern- 
ment’s pledge to introduce alternative legislation within a month, and 
urge that this be done with all reasonable speeed; 

We welcome official assurances that those detained under the Act will 
be treated with justice and humanity. In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding, or possibility of misrepresentation on this point, we suggest 
that independent observers be allowed access to the detainees; 
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It is our hope that in our preoccupation with the immediate crisis, 
none of us will lose our perspective; 

Much as we deplore and must resist violence, we must also recognize 
the urgent need for positive action in response to the discontent which is 
born of economic and cultural deprivation; 

We must also understand that the anguish of Quebec is the anguish of 
all Canada. It is our prayer that the sorrow and tragedy through which we 
are passing may issue in a new resolve to ensure that every Canadian may 
find dignity and self-fulfillment in a free and just society. 


4. Emergency Powers in the Future 


(Extracts from an article by BriAN A. GROSMAN appearing in 
the Montreal Star, March 25, 1971) 


The federal government has acknowledged that the powers under the 
War Measures Act are excessive but has argued that no alternative exists 
to combat “apprehended insurrection.”” There is no legislation available 
that contains lesser emergency powers. 


Matter of Procedure 


The provisions of the Criminal Code are broad enough to deal with 
most forms of threatened or actual collective violence. Because of the 
breadth of the legal definition of unlawful assembly, riot, sedition, treason 
and conspiracy, normal criminal law is more than adequate to handle 
politically motivated crimes and disorder. 

It is not the law and its limits that concern governmental authorities 
and enforcement agencies in times of crisis: It is criminal procedure which 
the police and the courts feel restricts the way in which they can handle 
large numbers of offenders when, because of crisis their resources are 
stretched to their outer limit. 

Under normal circumstances anyone arrested must be brought before 
a judge within 24 hours. Reasonable bail must be set unless it is demon- 
strated that the accused will not appear for his trial or that he constitutes 
a real danger to the public if allowed his freedom pending his trial. Police 
must have reasonabale and probable grounds to believe an indictable 
offence has taken place, or is about to take place, before they arrest with- 
out warrant. If, subsequently, it is found that their belief was not reason- 
able the arresting officer may be held personally liable in a civil action for 
damages for false imprisonment. 


Procedural Restrictions 


These procedural restrictions bind the hands of the police and the 
courts so that they must treat each accused individually and respect his 
rights until such time as a court of law determines his guilt or innocence. 
Up to that time, in theory, he is presumed innocent. 

A serious problem occurs when normal criminal procedures remain 
unchanged in the face of collective violence. Because of the strain placed 
upon the police and the courts during a time of crisis and mass violence, 
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criminal procedure structures are found too inhibiting. As a result the 
police and even the courts tend to develop, in a haphazard way, their own 
procedures to deal with the critical situation. 

By not providing for the eventuality of mass disorder by new pro- 
cedures, society encourages police and judicial authorities to adapt as best 
they can — within the law if possible and outside the law if necessary. 


If the only alternative available to government is the massive emer- 
gency procedures and powers under the War Measures Act the country 
may face an even more serious problem. The severity of the regulations 
will depend primarily on how threatened the government feels. 


Code Amendment 


Lesser emergency powers than those now embodied in the Public 
Order Act must be made available to government. Although more limited 
in scope and including individual protections, such legislation would pro- 
vide operational flexibility for the authorities which is not now available 
within the Criminal Code. Accordingly, an amendment to the Criminal 
Code should be carefully considered. 

As pointed out, the criminal law itself is broad enough to handle the 
offences which occur at a time of disorder. It is only the procedures which 
have to be expanded in order that the police and the courts not be in- 
hibited and forced into less desirable ways of controlling the situation. Any 
proposed change in criminal procedure to deal with an emergency situa- 
tion should include the following components: 

The provincial minister of justice (or attorney-general), if he has 
reasonable and probable grounds to believe (not apprehend) that violent 
insurrection or mass collective violence is imminent or is taking place, may 
advise the premier of the province that a state of emergency exists. If 
the premier, on the advice of his minister of justice (or attorney-general) 
declares a state of emergency the following provisions come into force 
within the province for a period of no more than 60 days: 

(a) Police are empowered to arrest on suspicion (rather than required 
to have reasonable and probable grounds for arrest) for all indictable 
offences under the Criminal Code. 

(b) Police are given extended powers of search and seizure. 


(c) All detained persons must be charged with a criminal offence 
within 24 hours of their detention or released. They must be brought 
before a judge within 48 hours of the laying of the charge or charges. 

(d) Before bail may be denied the accused must (1) be charged with 
a serious crime, for example, murder, arson, kidnapping, wounding, assault- 
causing grievous bodily harm, possession of a deadly weapon, or inciting 
to riot; (2) be given a prompt hearing. At such hearing the accused must 
be accorded his normal rights under the law. Before he can be ordered 
to be held without bail the court must render an opinion setting forth 
the conclusion that the accused represents a substantial danger to others 
or to the community on the basis of acts established at the hearing. 

(e) When the state of emergency has terminated or 30 days have 
elapsed since the state of emergency was declared the accused should be 
admitted to bail according to normal principles. 

(f) Any excess or abuse of power beyond that strictly provided within 
the emergency provisions should result in compensation to those affected. 
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(g) Except for those criminal procedures specifically changed by this 
legislation all normal procedures with relation to criminal offences and 
fair trial shall continue in force. 


Special Procedures 


No new offences are created by this legislation but merely short-term 
special operating procedures. The provincial minister of justice or attor- 
ney-general, when advising the premier, must do so on the basis of some 
objective evidence that establishes that a crisis is imminent. If the premier 
invokes the legislation with no reasonable grounds for doing so, the gov- 
ernment will be held liable in damages to all those whose rights have 
been injured by his decision. 

If city and provincial police resources are found inadequate by the 
premier of a province during a state of emergency he may request that the 
federal authorities send assistance in the form of further police resources or 
troops. This personnel would, of course, carry out their duties in ac- 
cordance with the procedures set out in this legislation. 

By carefully amending the Criminal Code to include emergency pro- 
cedures that are specific and directed to those acts which are already 
designated offences within the Criminal Code, emergency powers cannot 
be used as a tool to stamp out dissent generally. 


By providing for a crisis situation within the Criminal Code we avoid 
wide-ranging, panic-induced regulations proclaimed under the War Mea- 
sures Act. We limit haphazard administrative justice by police and courts 
during a time of crisis. In this way the law is made clear and specific. Its 
purposes and limits are well known to the public in advance of its invoca- 
tion. This combats public fear and confusion. The proposed amendment 
recognizes federalism and the primary responsibility of the province to 
administer justice and law enforcement within the province. 


Those who cherish our liberal tradition and freedom must be vigilant 
and not leave to others the job of coping with the crisis when it arises and 
until that time ignore its potential existence. 

Unfortunately, the time has arrived when we must recognize the limits 
of attempts to curb new forms of violence by traditional means. As the 
nature of violence changes from individual to collective acts so too must 
procedures change. Careful legislation is required to protect government 
from panic and the population from the abuse of power. 


C. CANADA AND THE USS.A. 


1. The Ominous Squeeze on Canada 


(Extracts from an article by F. H. KNELMAN, 
the Montreal Star, April 7, 1970) 


With six per cent of the world’s population, the U.S. has 50 per cent 
of the world’s telephones, 90 per cent of the world’s computers, 70 per 
cent of the television sets and uses 50 per cent of the world’s total energy 
and non-renewable resources. 
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By 1980 the U.S. is expected to have 914 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation and consume 83 per cent of all the raw materials and resources then 
produced by the entire world. 

Given this background, President Nixon’s recent instructions to his 
state department to examine with Canada a continental energy plan 
presages an ominous but inevitable increase in pressures on Canada — 
a resource rich and population poor country — to be the main supplier of 
certain key resources even if this means inhibition of Canada’s own growth 
and development. 


AN AMERICAN SUCCESS STORY 
Extract, Toronto “Globe and Mail” Editorial, April 27, 1971 


Economically, South Korea is one of the success stories of the 
Pacific. The United States has poured in close to $8 billion in aid, 
and the industrious and resourceful Koreans have put it to good 
use. 

In the last 10 years the growth of the Gross National Product 
has averaged 8.5 per cent, the highest in the world. In 1969 it was 
an extraordinary 15.9 per cent. Exports have grown from $32.8 
million in 1960 to $1,000-million last year. (Strangely, despite 
Ottawa’s white paper on foreign policy which emphasized the Pacific 
area, Canada has neither a permanent diplomatic mission nor trade 
office in South Korea.) 

The enormous industrial growth has resulted in per capita 
income being raised from $82.60 in 1960 to $216 last year. 

The Nixon Administration is anxious to have President Park 
stay in power.* And at the moment, the feeling seems to be shared 
by South Korean voters. 


*President Park re-elected by good majority. 


Pressure Arithmetic 

The arithmetic of this pressure is simple. The projected U.S. needs of 
oil, natural gas, uranium, water, hydro-electric power, etc . . . are such that 
Americans will want to have free access to some 90 to 95 per cent of all 
these resources no matter where they are on this continent or in its 
continental waters. This means only one thing: complete ownership and 
exploitation of Canada by the U.S. 

There are many Canadians of all political persuasion, in and out of 
our government, who will either support this continental energy integra- 
tion or who will not resist it. Some may fight to drive a hard bargain. All 
of these postures will be in the name of realism. The fact that we are 
selling our birthright for a mess of potage or that all the hope of our 
international mediating role will be destroyed is of little consequence. 

There is one argument, however, to which we should pay heed. It 
involves our own survival. If we help the U.S. in its insane, blind growth 
we both will perish in a degraded environment or a world conflagration. 

The collapse of the biosphere through pollution or the onset of a 
nuclear war will be inevitable. The world will end with either a bang or 
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a whimper. Before it is too late we should continue to resist the U.S. com- 
mitment to uncontrolled growth while striving to achieve not only their 
understanding of the hazards of this pursuit but also a world system of 
peace, law and order. 


2. It’s Time We Stopped Paving the Road to 


Washington With Weak Intentions 
(Extracts from an editorial in the Toronto Daily Star, January 21, 1970) 


Continental Togetherness 


The commanding heights of the Canadian economy are already in 
American hands. What remains to us of a distinctive society is fast 
withering in the fierce blast of continental togetherness. Our problem is 
no longer cultural but political—it is to hang on to our very independence. 

It is against this background of somber urgency that Professor Abra- 
ham Rotstein, the University of Toronto political economist, went to 
Ottawa this week to see if he couldn’t shake someone awake. In an 
appearance before the Commons committee on external affairs, he sounded 
a warning about the “phenomenal” growth of multi-national corporations 


“It is estimated,” he said, “that the production of all multi-national 
corporations in 1968, outside of their home country, exceeded $300 billion 
—a figure considerably larger than the whole of non-Communist world 
trade in that year. The foreign production of these corporations alone 
now forms, in aggregate, the third largest economy in the world, following 
only the domestic economies of the United States and the Soviet Union.” 


The purely economic effects of this immense, self-seeking power can 
be grim. Vital decisions affecting savings and investments throughout the 
economy, employment levels, wages, research and development, plant 
locations, imports and exports—all are taken primarily in the interests of 
the multi-national corporation and not necessarily with any regard for 
the host country’s interests. 


Consumers Pay Dearly 


Canada’s experience has shown that these interests can be in flat 
contradiction. We didn’t need the example of the American-owned drug 
industry or the recent disclosures of the Royal Commission on Farm 
Machinery to remind us that consumers can often pay dearly for the 
privilege of dealing with the multi-national corporation. 

But beyond these economic considerations lie even graver political 
implications. 

Insisting that its writ extends beyond its borders, the American 
government regulates the activities of American-owned subsidiaries in a 
number of key policy areas—including those concerning transfers of capital 
and the American balance of payments, mergers and acquisitions, taxes, 
exports to countries which Washington considers unfriendly, and so forth. 

Questionable though the practice may be, the American government 
is able in this way to manipulate the private foreign investments of its 
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citizens for its own broad purposes—and, indirectly, to manipulate the 
affairs of other countries for the same purposes. 

Prof. Rotstein notes that Ottawa has tried from time to time to get 
the United States to keep its laws to itself, but it has been going about 
it in half-hearted fashion—““The road to Washington is paved with weak 
intentions’—and in wrong-headed fashion as well. 

Instead of challenging the idea of extra-territorial law, as they should 
have, Canadian negotiators have contended themselves with seeking to 
have this country made an exception. 

Prof. Rotstein argues that the Canadian government must set up a 
full complement of legal instruments to defend our sovereignty. 


Prof. Rotstein saved his blockbuster for the end. To show Washington 
that we really mean business, he said, we should enact an extra piece of 
legislation to take effect, say, five years from now. It would provide federal 
trusteeship for any corporation submitting to extra-territorial decree along 
with a suspension of voting rights in all shares held by Americans or an 
American company until the decree was withdrawn. 

Certainly Prof. Rotstein can’t be accused of paving the road to Wash- 
ington with weak intentions. While we can’t see any Canadian government 
jumping at this particular idea, it might do Washington good to know 
that someone up here is even talking in these terms. 


3. America First in Alberta 


(Extracts from an article by James H. Gray appearing in the 
Montreal Star, July 15, 1970) 


American Arrogance 


The Standard Oil Company of California is building a natural gas 
processing plant in the wilderness in the vicinity of Edson, Alta. The con- 
struction contract was let to the Ralph M. Prasons Company, of California. 
That company imported 20 foremen from California to boss the 700 Cana- 
dians employed on the job. 

Last Wednesday afternoon between a quarter and half the work force 
rallied round a home-made Canadian flag in a protest meeting against non- 
sensical security rules and arrogant American foremen. Next day the com- 
pany fired the entire 700. 

What triggered the sitdown strike, apparently, was the common use of 
the word “‘nigger’’ by foremen in ordering the men around. But behind 
the incident that triggered the protest was the enforcement of security rules 
of unheard-of severity. 

The project is an ordinary gas processing plant of which there are 
dozens in Alberta. But the entire site is enclosed in a seven-foot chain line 
fence topped by strands of barbed wire. Inside are 15 “Pinkerton” guards 
of whom six are stationed at the gates. 


No Complaints and No Appeals 


One worker said the job was run like a concentration camp and the 
company must be afraid of a Black Panther riot. Another said there were 
26 pages of rules which had to be followed and there are no provision 
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for either complaint or appeals. The fact that unreasonable rules were 
rigidly enforced by American foremen eventually led to the explosion. 

But in face of the depression in Alberta’s construction industry, and 
the three-month strike in British Columbia, how does it happen there are 
any American foremen on job? Importation of American personnel by 
American companies while Canadians are out of work has long been a 
bitter complaint in the oil and gas industry. The explanation is simple. 
The employing company simply has to declare that there are no qualified 
Canadians available and it can bring in its own people. 

When the situation is reversed, as it was in Alaska until recently, the 
United States slams its borders shut to Canadians. 

The lengths to which the United States government will go to protect 
its own is of course well known. What is downright baffling is the preoccu- 
pation with rigid security rules in the remote Alberta wilderness. The risk 
of theft of gas processing equipment is non-existent. And as for the process 
itself, there is about as much mystery to processing natural gas as there is 
to processing the family wash. 


The plain truth is that all the fundamentals of the business were 
worked out by Canadians in Turner Valley 40 years ago. But because 
most of the post-Leduc gas producing companies were American, the 
reservoir of processing knowledge in Canada was ignored and California 
engineering companies were hired to design the Alberta plants. After 
years of trial and error they learned how the job had to be done under 
Canadian conditions. 


In most previous jobs of this kind, employment of American person- 
nel has been limited mainly to specialist engineers. In many cases the plants 
have been constructed as joint ventures of Canadian and American part- 
nerships. In no case has there ever been anything like the uproar at Edson. 
Indeed, the entire processing, pipelining and drilling industry has been 
remarkably free of labour trouble. 

But with 700 workers at Edson still out after a week, the balance is 
being restored, and by the first strike this year in which wages, inflation, 
guide lines, etc., have no part whatever. 


4. Once We Start Exporting Water, Can We Stop? 


(Extracts from an article, “Waters: The Sellout that Could Spell the 
End of Canada,’ by WALTER STEWART, appearing in 
Maclean’s Magazine, March 1970) 


The NAWAPA Plan 


Go back to 1964. At that time, an American engineering firm proposed 
a $100-billion plan (which I'll describe later) to draw off Canadian water 
for U.S. use. The plan was called NAWAPA—the North American Water 
And Power Alliance—and it provoked heated discussion in Canada. North- 
ern Affairs Minister Laing set forth the government view in a tough, 
pull-no-punches speech at Edmonton on October 24, 1964, in which he 
declared: ‘““We deny categorically that there is anything like a continental 
resource in respect of water.” The subject seemed closed. 
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Not long after, I went to call on a cabinet member vitally concerned 
with water, and he reaffirmed the government stand. However, after I had 
put away my notebook and was about to leave his office, he said, “You 
should know, for your own information, that something like NAWAPA is 
not merely feasible, it’s inevitable.” When I asked why, then, we seemed 
to be repudiating it, he bobbed his head sagely and said, “We are establish- 
ing a bargaining position, and the best bargaining position is to say ‘No’.” 

The cabinet minister who made that statement was Arthur Laing... . 


U.S. Water Shortage 


The western and southwestern U.S. face a critical water shortage. A 
generally dry climate and a rate of population growth greater than the 
national average are pressing on inadequate reserves. Already, Arizona uses 
three million acre-feet of water more every year than it receives in rain, 
snow and river-flow (an acre-foot is the amount of water that will cover 
one acre to a depth of 12 inches; roughly, 326,000 gallons). The deficiency 
is met by “mining” underground supplies from a water table that is sink- 
ing at a rate of 20 feet per year. In Utah, according to Jay Bingham, of 
the Western States Water Council, ‘“‘the lack of water has slowed our devel- 
opment to the point where we have had to resort to cannibalization. When 
the Geneva Steel plant went in at Provo, we got water for it by taking 
1,500 acres of irrigated farmland out of production.” The Colorado River, 
chief source of supply for the southwest, is so heavily used that virtually 
none of it ever reaches the Gulf of California. 

If today’s situation is bad, tomorrow’s prospects are worse. The 17 
western states, whose population now stands at 43 million, are expected to 
‘contain 108 million people by the year 2000. There will not be enough 
water to service them. 


Alternatives Before the U.S.A. 


There are a number of ways in which the U.S. could meet western 
water problems. Current supplies could be cleaned up, redistributed and 
reused; these steps might not provide a permanent solution, but at least 
they would buy time. Desalting ocean water is another technique that 
might be tried; so is weather modification—seeding clouds to produce rain. 
But weather modification has not yet proved to be practical; desalinization 
is enormously expensive and has never been undertaken on anything like 
the scale that would be required. How much simpler, how much more 
natural, to look north, where water abounds, north where the stuff flows 
by the trillions of gallons, untasted and untouched, into the sea. North to 
Canada. 


We have more water per capita than any nation in the world. Our 
fresh water supply has been estimated at anywhere from 20 to 50 per cent 
of all the fresh water on the planet, and much of this huge volume spills 
unused into the oceans off our north and northwest coasts. Why not turn 
this northward flow back south and put it to work for the Americans, thus 
earning their undying gratitude, to say nothing of a fast buck? 


Many schemes have been formulated to this end. The first and most 
famous was NAWAPA, unrolled to a deafening beat of public-relations’ 
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drums in 1964. NAWAPA is a proposal to block off parts of north-flowing 
Canadian and Alaskan rivers and to pump the water 1,000 feet up through 
hugh pipelines to the Rocky Mountain trench, a 500-mile-long natural 
gorge containing the Columbia, Fraser and Kootenay Rivers. From here, 
the water would spill eastward across the Canadian prairies to the Great 
Lakes, southward across the American drylands to Mexico. 

The scheme had the blessing of the U.S. Senate sub-committee, but its 
size, complexity and the hard sell that surrounded its launching caused 
Canadian politicians to shy away. Although it called for the use of less than 
one-fifth of the north-flowing streams, the principal fact that struck Cana- 
dians about NAWAPA was that it turned our water into an American re- 
source. Government reaction, as I have already indicated, combined public 
disapproval and private interest, but the plan has progressed no further 
than the drawing board. 

Alex Davidson, Assistant Deputy Minister of the Water Branch in the 
Department of Energy, does not expect NAWAPA to be built, but he does 
expect that water export will take place, beginning with small diversions 
and working up to larger ones. For one of the effects of the U.S. proposal 
was to spawn a series of alternative plans, sons of NAWAPA. One of the 
least serious of these was a flat offer from Governor Ronald Reagan of Cali- 
fornia to trade us a university for some water; one of the most serious was 
that put forward by Lewis Smith of Denver, a water engineer with experi- 
ence in the U.S., Pakistan, Ghana and Korea. Smith’s plan would tap the 
Mackenzie River basin by turning the Liard River and sending it south; 
it would provide 40 million acre-feet of water, largely through existing 
channels. 

But whether this scheme or some other is settled on, the point for 
Canadians is that our experts expect, one day, to see one of these plans 
come to life. What will happen when it does? 


Results of the Water-Sharing Schemes 


For one thing, Canada will make a great deal of money. No price has 
ever been put on water, because it has never been sold, but it is bound to 
be high. There will also be billions of dollars in construction costs and 
power sales, and whatever benefits we are able to wring out of water moy- 
ing across our territory to the U.S. 


A second result of any major water export will be to open areas in 
both Canada and the U.S. to new development. This development will be 
more important in the U.S. than in Canada, obviously, but the benefits to 
be gained from leading water across the prairies or flushing out the 
polluted Great Lakes should not be under-estimated. 


A third result, and the one that should cause Canadians concern, will 
be to link our resources irrevocably to American needs. Export is a tap 
that, once turned on, could never be shut off again... . 

Senator Frank Moss of Utah hints that for Canada to hoard undevel- 
oped supplies the U.S. needs is somehow unfair. “Frankly,” he says, “there 
is a moral issue involved.” ... 

Frankly, I can’t see that morality has anything to do with it. If Ameri- 
cans were dying of thirst, we would have no choice; but our water will not 
slake American throats, it will drive American factories. 
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Americans already own too much of Canada. They own most of our 
manufacturing and nearly all of such resource-based industries as mining 
and petroleum. No other industrialized nation has ever been penetrated so 
massively by another. What is more and what is worse, the U.S. firms that 
dominate our economy march to drums beaten in Chicago, New York and 
Washington, not in Ottawa. What would happen if a difference of opinion 
arose over the development of a U.S.-controlled water diversion scheme? 
Would the Americans say, “Well, it’s your water, do what you like it?” Not 
bloody likely. 

Another factor. If a large area of the U.S. became dependent on our 
water, the temptation to interfere in our domestic politics to safeguard that 
supply would be very great. And the U.S. track record on intervention, 
from Santo Domingo to Saigon (and, according to former Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker, even to Ottawa) has not been reassuring. 

Canada must begin, now, to develop a policy on water export, a policy 
that acknowledges that we have a surplus but aims to make that surplus 
work for Canada, not the U.S. 


FREEDOM TO MOVE 


‘STATES ... guarantee ... the right to leave any country, includ- 
ing one’s own, and to return to one’s country.’—International Con- 
vention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, 
adopted by U.N. General Assembly, December, 1965. 


‘No contracting state shall expel or return a refugee in any 
manner whatsoever to the frontiers of territories where his life or 
freedom would be threatened.’—Article 33 of 1951 Geneva Conven- 
tion relating to refugees. 


D. CANADA AND THE WORLD 


1. Aid, Trade and Ambiguity 


(Extracts from an article “Is Foreign Aid Church Business,” 
“Mandate,” January, 1971) 


Canadians have wanted to do business in Colombia. In the process, 
we have offered a type of foreign aid which has been profitable to us, and 
shaped our trade policies to suit ourselves. 


Foreign Aid Has Not Been Charity 


The Canadian government has provided loans in American funds to 
assist two public works projects in Colombia, $15,500,000 for construction 
of an electrical dam near Cali, and $1 million to plan better use of 
agricultural land near Santa Marta. The loans are interest free, except 
for a service charge of one-half of one per cent, and need not be repaid 
for fifty years... . 
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Canada is not being charitable however. The conditions of her loan 
require that this money be used for the purchase of Canadian goods and 
services. Colombians must use the funds to hire Canadian personnel or to 
buy Canadian-made equipment, even if the latter is not competitive in 
the world market. When they have eventually repaid the loan, Colombians 
will have used Colombian-money to create jobs for Canadians. They may 
find they must also buy needed spare parts from Canada. 


Is Canada a Shylock? 


What has been best for Canada, where the average per capita income 
is $2,087, has not necessarily been best for Colombia, where earnings 
average $262. When the interests of the two countries have conflicted, 
Canadians have usually done what was best for Canada. 

Canadians governments have attempted to reduce the income tax 
paid by Canadians doing business in Colombia. Canadians have not 
wanted to pay taxes both to Ottawa and to Bogota; Ottawa did not want 
to abandon the source of revenue. Canadian officials have placed Canada’s 
financial need first. 

In the late 1950s, when the United States decided to “dump” surplus 
agricultural produce onto the Colombian market, Canadian authorities 
protested. By selling at low prices, they complained, Americans were taking 
markets from Canadians. In addition, the Canadians argued, Colombians 
could afford the higher prices. 


Did Canada Help a Dictator? 


One of the most questionable Canadian business deals in Colombia 
involved Canadair of Montreal. 

On March 22, 1956, the St. Laurent government approved an applica- 
tion from Canadair to export six F-86 jet fighter aircraft to Colombia. 
Their total value was $2,086,540. Canadair also received an export permit 
for aircraft parts valued at $1,095,620. 

The timing could hardly have been worse. 


Colombia’s leader was Lieutenant-General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, 
who had seized power in a coup d’etat June 13, 1953. Colombia was in 
the midst of a civil war which was to take an estimated 225,000 lives. 

When Canada approved the aircraft sale in March, 1956, however, 
Rojas had imposed strict press censorship and caused three of Bogotda’s 
four leading newspapers to cease publication, the last of these, El 
Espectador, on January 6, 1956; and had closed Protestant schools and 
refused. building permits to Protestant congregations in Bogota and 
Bucaramanga. 

Yet, despite these conditions, the Canadian government approved the 
sale of the aircraft to Rojas. Colombians paid, and Canada collected 
$3,182,160. 
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2. Canada’s Exchange with Peking 


(Extract from an editorial appearing in the Montreal Star,) 
October 14, 1970) 


It has taken a long time—21] years to be precise—but Canada has 
finally recognized the existence of a government in Peking that speaks 
for the world’s most populous nation. Perhaps this is an unfair comment. 
In 1949, when the Communists drove the Nationalists from the mainland, 
and on to Taiwan, no one could be certain whether Mao Tse-tung and 
his followers would remain in power, or even whether they would enjoy 
popular support. But time has consolidated both points. The Communist 
regime can count on the fervent allegiance of the younger generation 
and at the very least the passive support of the older. And now, finally, 
after a course of on-again-off-again, Canada has had the courage and good 
sense to accept reality. In this we join a group of Western nations— 
including Britain, France, Denmark, The Netherlands—that already boast 
diplomatic relations with Peking. 


The Canadian price for refined copper was reduced by Noranda 
Mines Limited of Toronto yesterday to 53.75 cents a pound from 
57.3 cents a pound. 

— The Globe and Mail, Toronto, December 3, 1970. 


A drop of one cent per pound in the price of copper in the 
world market means to Chile a loss of almost nine million dollars 
in one year. 


— Arturo R. Chacon, The Americas Study Pac 


3. The People’s Republic of China 


(A Resolution approved by the 24th General Council of The 
United Church of Canada, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
January 25-February 3, 1971) 


The recent agreement of the Governments of Canada and China to 
establish diplomatic relations, reached after circuitous journeying over 
some 21 years, provides cause for satisfaction, reflection and continued 
action. 

In 1952, and at six subsequent sessions, the General Council of The 
United Church of Canada placed on record its conviction that Canada 
should recognize the People’s Republic of China and support the seating 
of that Government in the United Nations. Over the years, it was not 
always popular to support the establishment of normal relations with the 
People’s Republic and indeed at times such action brought responses of 
hostility, resentment and some curtailment of personal givings to the 
Church. However, the United Church remained firm in its stated belief 
that such a large segment of humanity could not be ignored and that the 
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desirability of universality of the United Nations itself demanded the in- 
clusion of the de facto government of the Chinese people. 

The effort to express its conviction through the 1968/69 Mission Study 
under the title “Understanding China” was a further evidence of thought- 
ful judgment, requiring a generous measure of courage and fortitude on 
the part of the United Church. 

Laymen, ministers and Church officers subscribing to the guidelines of 
General Council were criticized from time to time. Nevertheless they per- 
severed, endeavouring to create understanding of a situation far removed 
from Canadians, both physically and spiritually, attempting to dispel igno- 
rance of fast moving and at times puzzling developments and encouraging 
a Christian response in dealing with complex and emotionally charged 
issues. 

However, the millennium has not been reached! Major deficiencies in 
the world community remain. Creative acts must be performed in the inter- 
ests of the people of the world. A strong effort must still be made to seat 
the People’s Republic of China in the General Assembly and the Security 
Council of the United Nations. Hostility and lack of a desire to understand 
remain on both sides of the Pacific. Conflict of interests must be patiently 
and harmoniously resolved. Under such circumstances, Christians can pro- 
vide a necessary element of thoughtful evaluation of changing world con- 
ditions and the initiative and energy to bring about changes for the benefit 
and well-being of mankind. 

In the light of the foregoing events, premises and opportunities, the 
Committee on the Church and International Affairs respectfully recom- 
mends the following resolution by the General Council: 

WHEREAS a necessary basis for normal relations has been established 
by the Governments of Canada and China; and 

WHEREAS a continuing need remains for overcoming the lack of com- 
munication between the two countries in recent years, and for the develop- 
ment of understanding and respect; and 

Wuereas the effectiveness of the United Nations is hindered by lack 
of universality of its membership; and 

WHEREAS positive Christian faith need not fear and must accept the 
challenge of contact with the diverse elements of the world: 


IT IS RECOMMENDED that General Council 


1. Endorse the decision of the Executive of General Council to commend 
the recent action of the Government of Canada in recognizing the 
People’s Republic of China and its perseverence in working out a 
mutually acceptable basis for ongoing relations; 


2. Draw the attention of the Government of Canada to the particular im- 
portance of selecting a person of outstanding and unusual ability and 
experience for appointment as Canada’s first ambassador to the People’s 
Republic of China; 

3. Reaffirm the action of previous sessions of this General Council in sup- 
porting the admission of the People’s Republic of China to member- 
ship in the United Nations and its agencies; 

4. Direct its Committee on the Church and International Affairs to seek 
mutually acceptable means of promoting contact between the people 
of Canada and China and developing opportunities for mutual ex- 
change and learning. 
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PEKING AND OTTAWA APPOINT AMBASSADORS 
AFTER SEVEN MONTHS 


“Toronto Daily Star”, April 13, 1971 


Ottawa (CP)—Ralph E. Collins, an assistant external affairs 
undersecretary, today was named Canada’s first ambassador to the 
People’s Republic of China. 

At the same time it was announced that Huang Hua, former 
Chinese ambassador to the United Arab Republic, will be Com- 
munist China’s first ambassador in Ottawa. 

Canada and Communist China established diplomatic relations 
Oct. 13. 

Collins, 56, was born in Yunnanfu, the son of missionary 
parents. 

Collins is married to the former Jane Irwin and has three 
children. 

Huang Hua was born in Hopei province 58 years ago and is 
a university graduate. 

He served as director of the foreign affairs bureau of Tientsin, 
Nanking and Shanghai successively, as director of the West Euro- 
pean affairs department of the Chinese foreign ministry. 


4. Ottawa Impressed by China’s Choice 
of Ambassador 
(Jay Watz, New York Times, April 17, 1971) 


Huang Hua 


The Chinese Government’s selection of Huang Hua, as Ambassador to 
Canada, augurs much for serious, expanding Chinese relations not only for 
Canada but also for North America and perhaps the hemisphere, Ottawa 
diplomats believe. 

Most of those who know about him feel that the 60-year-old Mr. 
Huang is superbly equipped to make the Ottawa embassy a key point of 
contact for China on the continent, and especially with the United 
Nations, which China may be entering soon. 

Canadians, while flattered that China should choose as its first envoy 
to Ottawa a representative of Mr. Huang’s standing and experience, are 
aware that he may arrive here next month to do more than oversee agree- 
ments with Canada. 

Although he has never been in the United States, he is said to know 
it well. He achieved fluency in English at an American-supported university 
in Peking and used it in vigorous debate with American delegates to the 
Korean War armistice talks at Panmunjom in 1953. 
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Ralph Collins 


Ralph E. Collins, Canada’s Ambassador to China, is also a senior 
diplomat. He is a former Ambassador to South Africa. As an Assistant 
Deputy Minister of External Affairs he helped form Canadian interna- 
tional policy and took part in efforts to achieve international peace and 
security. : 

Mr. Collins is not expected to play a diplomatic role beyond the 
scope of Canadian-Chinese cultural and trade relations. 

Informed diplomats see Mr. Huang’s mission as different. In light of 
Premier Chou En-lai’s recent welcome to United States visitors, including 
journalists, in Peking, it seems clear that the new ambassador will be 
charged with building up China’s image as a friend of all North Americans. 
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MINUTES OF THE 46th ANNUAL MEETING 
BOARD OF EVANGELISM & 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


FIRST DAY — FIRST SESSION 


The Board of Evangelism and Social Service met in the Board Room 
of the United Church House, 85 St. Clair Avenue East, Toronto, on Tues- 
day, February 23rd, 1971, at 9.00 am. The Chairman, Miss Beatrice Wil- 
son, presided and welcomed members and corresponding members and 
representatives from the Anglican, Baptist, Presbyterian and Roman Catho- 
lic Communions, to the Annual Meeting. 


Devotions 


Miss Marjorie Smith conducted the devotional period. 


Greetings from the Moderator 


The Chairman welcomed and introduced the Moderator, the Right 
Rey. A. B. B. Moore, who brought greetings to the board. (See page 1). 


Introduction of Chairman 


Rey. W. Clarke MacDonald introduced Miss Beatrice Wilson, newly 
appointed Chairman of the Board. 


Present 


The following members of the Board introduced themselves: Miss 
Beatrice Wilson, Rev. W. Clarke MacDonald, Rev. Gordon K. Stewart, 
Rev. A. G. A. McCurdy, Rev. John Leng, Rev. Robert Bater, Mr. Alfred 
Best, Miss Eileen Jackson, Mrs. Lawrence Bonang, Mrs. Robert Lockhart, 
Rey. D. N. L. Winsor, Mr. W. W. Reid, Mr. Paul Jaeggin, Rev. E. Frazer 
Lacey, Rev. F. W. Lockhart, Rev. W. Gordon Hume, Rev. Lloyd J. Coates, 
Rev. Kim S. Warne, Dr. Vincent Matthews, Rev. A. G. S. Edworthy, Rev. 
B. J. R. Cameron, Rey. Robin Smith, Miss Marjorie Smith, Mrs. Norcliffe 
Baker. 


Regrets 
Judge Herbert Allard, Mrs. Bernard Kane, Mr. Donald Secord, Mrs. 
M. N. Vuchnich. 


Corresponding Members 


Voted, That the following be made Corresponding Members: 

Mr. Norman K. Vale, Rev. W. Lorne Brown, Rev. Harold Wyman, 
Rey. David Reeve, Rev. Barry B. Day, Mr. Peter-John Pace, Rev. Frank 
Brisbin, Mr. Donald G. Smith, Rev. K. J. Campbell, Rev. Howard Brox, 
Canon Maurice Wilkinson, Miss Anne Davison, Rev. Wayne Smith, Rey. 
G. A. Walker, Rev. Patrick Kerans, S. J. 
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Agenda 
Voted, That the Agenda, as amended, be adopted. 


Deadline for New Business 


Voted, That no new business or motions be presented after noon on 
Thursday, February 25th, 1970. 


Minutes of the Interim Executive 


Voted, That the minutes of the Interim Executive, be adopted. 


Voting Privileges of Secretaries 


Voted, That the Secretaries be permitted to exercise their voting priv- 
ileges during the Annual Meeting. 


Correspondence 
The Secretary referred to the following correspondence: 
1. Rev. Kim Warne—regarding “food and hunger.” 


Voted, That this correspondence be referred to the Workshop on 
Public Issues. 


2. Rev. Ernest E. Long—regarding a reference from the General 
Council concerning “Young Offenders Act,’ which was a reference from 
the Congregational Life and Work Committee and authorizing the set-up 
of a Committee of competent persons to study the Bill. 


Voted, That this Board endorse the action of General Council Sub- 
Executive in requesting the Federal government to give opportunity for 
public discussion and forward our endorsation of this to the government, 
again urging upon them our deep feeling that this procedure be adopted. 


Voted, That this Board set up a Committee to study this Bill and make 
a submission to the Executive of General Council in accordance with the 
request of the General Council Sub-Executive. 


Chairman’s Address 


Miss Beatrice Wilson expressed pleasure in the appointment of Rev. 
W. Clarke MacDonald as the Secretary of the Board, and prewnees her 
address. (See page 2) . 


Vote of Thanks 
Rev. W. Clarke MacDonald thanked Miss Wilson for her address. 


Secretary's Address 


Rev. W. Clarke MacDonald, Secretary of the Board, presented his 
address entitled, “Total Evangelism—Now” (See page 6). 
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Reactor Panel 


Miss Beatrice Wilson chaired a Reactor Panel consisting of Rev. John 
Leng, Rev. Gordon K. Stewart and Rev. Arch McCurdy, followed by dia- 
logue with members of the Board. 


Vote of Thanks 


The Chairman thanked Mr. MacDonald for his excellent address and 
members of the panel for their participation in the discussion. 


Order of The Day 


Rev. Gordon K. Stewart reported to the Board on his letter of resig- 
nation as Associate Secretary of the Board, which had been forwarded to 
Rev. Ernest E. Long, Secretary of General Council. 


Voted, Vhat this Board receive this information regarding the Rev. 
Gordon K. Stewart's letter of resignation to the Secretary of General Coun- 
cil, with deep regret, at his departure and express much appreciation for 
his life and work with the Board, and that the Executive be given authority 
to make proper recognition of Mr. Stewart’s term as Associate Secretary of 
this Board and deal with all the details arising out of this resignation. 


Adjournment 
The meeting adjourned at 12:45 p.m. 


FIRST DAY — SECOND SESSION 


The Board resumed session at 2:00 p.m. The Chairman presided and 
opened the meeting with prayer. 

Due to the unavoidable delay of the Guest Speaker, the members 
of the Board adjourned to Workshops. 


Mr. Gregory Johnstone 


Rey. Gordon K. Stewart introduced Mr. Gregory Johnstone, who ad- 
dressed the Board on the proposed Young Offenders Act and What It 
Implies. (See page 45). : 


Reactor Panel 


Mr. Alfred Best, Rev. Kim Warne and Mr. Peter-John Pace, were 
members of a panel, who directed questions to the guest speaker. 


Vote of Thanks 
The Chairman thanked Mr. Johnstone for his informative address. 


Welcome 
The Chairman welcomed Canon Maurice Wilkinson of the Canadian 
Council of Churches, who was made a Corresponding Member. 


Workshops 
The Board adjourned at 4:00 p.m. to meet in Workshops. 
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FIRST DAY — THIRD SESSION 


The Board resumed session at Timothy Eaton Memorial United 
Church, Toronto, at 6:30 p.m. for its Annual Board Dinner. This being 
the final meeting of the Board, many invited guests, former Chairmen 
and Secretaries of the Board, and Office Staff members, were in attendance. 
A “Family” Tree of all the Secretaries serving the Board since 1908 was 
on display, along with a large projected colour picture of all the Annual 
Reports published by the Board. The Chairman, Miss Beatrice Wilson, 
presided, and the setting for this happy occasion was in keeping with the 
Chairman’s reference to this being a “celebration.” 


Welcome 


The Chairman welcomed Board Members and guests to the Annual 
Board Dinner and introduced the head table. 


Messages of Greetings 


Very Rev. J. R. Mutchmor read messages of greetings from former 
Chairmen and Secretaries of the Board who were unable to be present, 
and briefly reminisced about his association with his colleagues and the 
work of the Board during his term as Secretary. 


Staff Members 


Miss Mary O’Keefe introduced the former and present staff members, 
in attendance at the Dinner. 


Greetings from The City 


Alderman Thomas Clifford brought greetings from be William 
Dennison, who was unable to be present. 


Entertainment 


Miss Chong Lim Shin and Mrs. K. R. Kim, Korean Folk Dancers, 
and the choir of the Toronto Korean United Church, favoured the dinner 
meeting with most enjoyable entertainment. 


Rev. W. G. Berry 


Rev. W. Clarke MacDonald introduced the guest speaker, Rev. W. G. 
Berry, Glebe United Church, Ottawa. Dr. Berry spoke to the Board on 
“Evangelism—Retrospect and Prospect.” (See page 22). 


Mrs. J. R. Hord 


Mrs. J. R. Hord highlighted the evening by beautifully rendering two 
solos, “The Lord Is My Light” and ‘Mayday Carol,” with much meaning. 
Mrs. Lynne Stott, a staff member, presented Mrs. Hord with a bouquet of 
roses, 
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Vote of Thanks 


Rev. Gordon K. Stewart, in a most adequate way, expressed thanks to 
all those who participated in the programme and to all invited guests for 
their presence which made the Board’s final “celebration” a memorable 
occasion. 


Announcements 


The Secretary announced that some copies of the 1970 Annual Report 
were available to those wishing same. 


Adjournment 


The meeting adjourned at 9:30 p.m. Rev. Arch McCurdy pronounced 
the benediction. 


SECOND DAY — FOURTH SESSION 


The Board resumed session at 9:15 a.m. on Wednesday, February 24th, 
following the Chapel Service conducted by Rev. W. G. Berry. The Chair- 
man presided. 


Welcome 


The Chairman welcomed members unable to be in attendance the 
previous day; also Rev. David Reeve, Secretary of the Alcohol & Drug 
Concerns, Inc.; Rev. Wayne Smith of the Presbyterian Church; Rev. 
Arthur Bacon, a representative from Belleville Presbytery. 


Rey. W. G. Berry 


The Chairman thanked Dr. Berry for conducting the Chapel Service 
and welcomed him to the Annual Meeting. Dr. Berry spoke to the Board 
on “Evangelism for the 70's.” 


Reactor Panel 


Rev. W. Clarke MacDonald chaired a reactor panel consisting of Rev. 
Edgar File, Director of the Canadian Urban Training Centre, Toronto; 
Rey. James Somerville, minister of Victoria Avenue United Church, Chat- 
ham, Ont.; and the guest speaker, Rev. William G. Berry, Ottawa. 


Vote of Thanks 


The Chairman thanked Dr. Berry for his address, and the other 
members of the panel for their participation in the discussion. 


Workshop on Public Issues 
Rey. Kim Warne commenced the presentation of the report of the 


Workshop on Public Issues. 
Item 1—Young Offenders Act—adopted. (See page 262). 


Adjournment 
The meeting adjourned at 11:15 a.m. to meet in Workshops. 
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SECOND DAY — FIFTH SESSION 


The Board resumed session at 2:00 p.m. The Chairman presided and 
Rev. Frank Lockhart opened the meeting with prayer. 


Dr. Murray Cornish 


Rev. W. Clarke MacDonald introduced Dr. Murray Cornish, who 
spoke to the Board on “Dental Care for All the People.” (See page 41). 
Following Dr. Cornish’s address there was general discussion. 


Vote of Thanks 
Mr. W. W. Reid, expressed the thanks of the Board to Dr. Cornish. 


Division of Mission in Canada 


The Chairman welcomed Dr. Donald Ray, Deputy Secretary of the 
General Council, who was present on invitation of the Secretary, to 
report the actions of the General Council with respect to the report of 
the New Division of Mission in Canada. (See page 49). 


Vote of Thanks 


The Chairman thanked Dr. Ray for his informative address regarding 
the New Division. 


Afternoon Tea 


The meeting adjourned at 3:45 p.m. for Afternoon Tea. 


Workshop on Public Issues 


Rev. Kim Warne continued the presentation of the report of the 
Workshop on Public Issues. 
Item 2—Abortion—referred back. 
Item 3-—Marriage Breakdown in Time of Crisis—adopted as amended. 
(See page 262). 


Adjournment 


The meeting adjourned at 5:00 p.m., to meet in Workshops. 


THIRD DAY — SIXTH SESSION 


The Board resumed session at 9:00 a.m., on Thursday, February 25th. 
The Chairman presided and Miss Marjorie Smith conducted the devotional 
period. 


Welcome 


The Chairman welcomed Rey. Patrick Kerans, S.J., Social Action 
Dept., Canadian Catholic Conference, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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Voted, That an Order of the Day be scheduled for the afternoon 
session when Father Kerans could give a report on the Canadian Coalition 
for Development. 


Rey. David MacDonald 


Rev. Arch McCurdy introduced Rev. David MacDonald, M.P., Ottawa, 
who addressed the Board on “The Church and Politics.” (See page 33). 
A discussion period followed. 


Vote of Thanks 


Rev. W. Clarke MacDonald thanked Mr. MacDonald for his stimu- 
lating address. 


Financial Statements and Budget 


Rev. W. Clarke MacDonald presented the draft Financial Statements 
and Budgets which were adopted. (See Report of Administrative Actions 
of the Board, pages 273-277). 


Structure of the Executive, Sub-Executive and 
Representation of the Board 


Rev. W. Clarke MacDonald presented a report on the Structure of 
the Executive and Sub-Executive and Representatives of the Board on 
the Executive of the Division of Congregational Life and Work. 


Voted, That this report be referred to a special committee for revision. 


Voted, That the members of this Special Committee be the Chairman, 
Secretary, Dr. Vincent Matthews, Mr. W. W. Reid and Rev. Kim Warne. 


Adjournment 
The meeting adjourned at 12:30 p.m. 


THIRD DAY — SEVENTH SESSION 


The Board resumed session at 2:10 p.m. The Chairman presided 
and Rey. D. N. L. Winsor opened the meeting with prayer. 


Workshop on Public Issues 


Rev. Kim Warne continued the presentation of the report of the 
Workshop on Public Issues. 


Item 4—Income Security—referred back. 

Item 5—Collective Bargaining—referred back. 

Item 6—Battered Child—referred back. 

Item 7—Unemployment—referred back. 

Item 8—Use of the Media for Public Benefit—adopted. (See page 264). 
Item 9—Transient Youth—adopted as amended. (See page 265). 

Item 2—Abortion—adopted as amended. (See page 262). 
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Vote of Thanks 


On the departure of the Rev. T. B. Asbell, who had attended the 
Board Meeting to tape the addresses, the Chairman expressed appreciation 
to him for his assistance during the week. 


Workshop on Evangelism 


Rev. Gordon Hume presented the report of the Workshop on Evan- 
gelism. 
Item 1—Areas for Evangelism—adopted as amended. (See page 257). 


Order of the Day 


The Chairman called upon Rev. Patrick Kerans, S.J. of the Social 
Action Department of the Canadian Catholic Conference, Ottawa, and 
Rev. Arch McCurdy, to report on the Canadian Coalition for Develop- 
ment. 

Father Kerans spoke first on the goals of the Coalition as that of 
working partnerships whose primary goal was the advancement of social 
justice and the alleviation of poverty. Four areas of concern were high- 
lighted: 


(1) Czttzens Groups: An information pool is established in the Mont- 
real office of the Coalition through which all citizens groups across the 
country may exchange ideas and information on their programmes. 


(2) Native Peoples: The Coalition stands ready to respond on request 
with assistance in any project relating to government policy on the native 
peoples of Canada. 


(3) International Development: Partner Church bodies are empha- 
sizing the importance of international development through their Lenten 
emphasis based on a brochure entitled, “Development is— . . . Hope.” Con- 
cern on international development is further focused on sugar, with 
research being done on Canada’s trading practices with South Africa and 
its consequent effect on the sugar industry in the Caribbean countries and 
the sugar-beet industry in Western Canada. 


(4) Tax Reform: The C.C.D. is moving its emphasis from tax reform 
to the subsequent White Paper on Income Security and will be initiating 
study and action programmes on this government’s White Paper. 


Rev. Arch McCurdy outlined the administrative structure of the 
Coalition, relating the assistance of offices in Montreal and Ottawa. The 
Executive Director in Montreal is Madame Therese Demers; and the 
Executive Director in Ottawa, who will begin his duties, April 15th, is 
Rev. Denis Chatain. 

After discussion the following motion was adopted: 


Voted, That the Staff correspond with Conference and Presbytery 
E. and S.S. or Congregational Life and Work Conveners, stressing the 
place of the C.C.D. in the life of our Church and asking that it be raised 
as a matter of discussion at meetings of presbyteries and forthcoming 
Annual meetings of Conferences of the Church; and further that a recently 
printed brochure on the C.C.D. be mailed to all ministers. 
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Vote of Thanks 


Thanks was expressed to Father Kerans who, at the invitation of the 
Board, was present as a Corresponding Member. 


Structure of The Executive, Sub-Executive and 
Representation of the Board 
The Special Committee appointed at the morning session presented a 
preliminary report. 
Voted, That a Committee be appointed by the Chairman and Secre- 
tary, to review this preliminary statement and report to the Friday morning 
session of the Board. 


Adjournment 
The meeting adjourned at 4:00 p.m. to meet in Workshops. 


THIRD DAY — EIGHTH SESSION 


The Board resumed session at 6:30 p.m. for Dinner at Leaside United 
Church, Toronto, Ontario. Members of the Committee on the Church and 
International Affairs and other invited guests, were in attendance. Miss 
Beatrice Wilson, Chairman, presided and Rev. Orville Hossie said Grace. 


Welcome 


Miss Beatrice Wilson welcomed Board Members and guests to the 
Dinner and introduced the head table. 


Mr. Claude Ryan 
Rev. Ernest E. Long introduced Mr. Claude Ryan, Editor, LeDevoir, 
Montreal, who spoke on ““The Canadian Crisis—In Quebec.” (See page 28). 
A discussion period followed. 


Vote of Thanks 


Professor W. S. McCullough thanked Mr. Ryan for his thought- 
provoking address. : 


Apartheid in South Africa 


Rev. Ernest E. Long introduced a resolution expressing deep concern 
about increased activity on the part of South African law enforcement 
officers under that country’s policy of apartheid as currently directed 
against some Church leaders and particularly one or more of the Anglican 
Churches in South Africa. 

The meeting unanimously endorsed Dr. Long’s proposal that the 
United Church’s International Affairs Committee join in a protest being 
made chiefly by some of the members of the World Council of Churches. 


Adjournment 
The meeting adjourned at 9:50 p.m. Very Rev. J. R. Mutchmor pro- 
nounced the benediction. 
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FOURTH DAY — NINTH SESSION 


The Board resumed session at 9:00 a.m., on Friday, February 26th. 
The Chairman presided and Miss Marjorie Smith conducted the devotional 
period. 


Financial Requests 


Rev. W. Clarke MacDonald presented recommendations from the 
Executive regarding financial requests. The following actions resulted: 


1. Detached Worker, St. Paul’s United Church, Tiltsansun Ont.: 
Request for detached worker for Youth Centre. 


Voted, That $500.00 be given as an initiatory grant, subject to presby- 
tery support and subject to submission of evidence of the viability of 
the project and adequate financial figures. (Generai Fund—Miscellaneous 
grants) 


2. Film re Draft Dodgers: This is a film in course of production 
which is desired for use by Rev. Robert Gardner, recently appointed by 
the Canadian Council of Churches for pastoral work among American 
Draft-Age Immigrants. 


Voted, That up to $500.00 be granted as a contribution toward pur- 
chase of a copy(s) of the film for Mr. Gardner’s use and that of this Board, 
subject to further investigation by members of staff. (Project Fund—Com- 
munity Action) 


3. Wikwedoong Native Cultural Centre, Thunder Bay, Ont.: Request 
for grant in support of project of recordings of Indian Native Culture. 


Voted, That $500.00 be granted, subject to investigation of this matter 
by the staff through the Ontario Union of Indians and the Indian-Eskimo 
Association. (General Fund—Miscellaneous grants) 


4. School for Drop Outs, Halifax, N.S.: Request for ml of School 
for Drop-Outs, Halifax, N.S. 


Voted, That this request be referred to the Sub-Exéeusiies with power 
to act, following receipt of information from Rev. John Shuh. 


5. Greater Montreal Anti-Poverty Co-ordinating Committee, Mont- 
real, Que.: Request for consideration of anti-poverty and senior citizens 
work. 

Voted, That up to $8,000 be granted in support of senior citizens 
project as outlined, subject to further investigation of the project by 
staff, submission of adequate financial data and approval by the Sub- 
Executive. (Watkins Fund). 

Voted, That other projects of G.M.A.P.C.C., in the poverty field, be 
referred to the Poverty Task Force, for consideration. 


6. Padre to the Pubs, Toronto: Request by the Toronto Conference 
Executive Secretary, for a grant up to $500.00 to cover the cost of a pro- 
posed evaluation of a United Church Alcohol Information Centre, with 
the other 50% being requested from the Home Mission Board. 


Voted, That this request be granted. (General Fund—Miscellaneous 
grants) 
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7. Interfaith Housing Corporation, Halifax, N.S.: Request from Hali- 
fax Presbytery for consideration of financial support of Interfaith Housing 
Corporation. 

Voted, That this matter be referred to the Executive for consideration 
on receipt of further data and formal request. 


Workshop on Institutions and Community Projects 


Rey. Frank Lockhart presented the report of the Workshop on Insti- 
tutions and Community Projects. 

Item 1—Recommendations to the Implementation Committee of the 
Division of Mission in Canada—adopted as amended. (See page 259). 

Item 2—Pilot Project in Senior Citizens Work—adopted as amended. 
(See page 260). 


Workshop on Evangelism 


Rev. Lloyd Coates continued the presentation of the report of the 
Workshop on Evangelism. 

Item 2—Requirements of Staff for Division of Mission in Canada— 
adopted as amended. (See page 258). 

Item 3—Responsibilities of Staff—adopted as amended. (See page 258). 

Item 4—Pastoral Visitor Publication—adopted as amended. (See page 


Structure of Executive and Sub-Executive and 
Representation of the Board 


The Committee appointed the previous day to review a preliminary 
statement regarding the structure of the Executive and Sub-Executive and 
representation of the Board and the Executive of the Division of Con- 
gregational Life and Work, presented its report. 

On motion, this report was adopted. (See page 272). 


Workshop on Public Issues 


Rev. Kim Warne continued the presentation of the report of- the 
Workshop on Public Issues. 

Item 4—Income Security—adopted as amended. (See page 263). 

Item 5—Collective Bargaining—adopted as amended. (See page 263). 

Item 6—Battered Child—adopted as amended. (See page 263). 

Item 10—Housing—adopted as amended. (See page 265). 

Item 11—Pollution—adopted as amended. (See page 266). 

Item 12—Economic Disparity—adopted as amended. (See page 266). 

Item 13—Legal Aid in Canada—adopted. (See page 266). 

Item 14—Detention of Juveniles Before Appearance in Court—adopted 
as amended. (See page 267). 

Item 15—Farm Workers—adopted as amended. (See page 267). 

Item 16—Political & Social Action in the 70’s—adopted. (See page 268). 

Item 17—A Proposal Concerning Provision for Civil Marriage— 
adopted. (See page 268). 

Voted, That the report as a whole, be adopted as amended. 
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Institutions and Community Projects 


Rev. Frank Lockhart continued the presentation of the report of the 
Workshop on Institutions and Community Projects. 

Item 3—Renewal of Mortgage—Boys Village, Toronto—adopted. (See 
page 261). 

Voted, That the report as a whole, be adopted as amended. 


1971 Annual Report 


Rev. W. Clarke MacDonald referred to two cover designs for the 1971 
Annual Report, and stated that the report would be reduced in size to con- 
form to the budget for this year. 

Voted, That decision re the title and size of the report, selection of 
cover, and the quantity to be printed, be referred to the Sub-Executive. 


Unfinished Business 


Voted, That the Executive be authorized to deal with unfinished 
business. 


Reports and Minutes 


Voted, That the Secretaries be authorized to edit all minutes and 
reports of the Annual Meeting, for inclusion in the Annual Report. 


Minutes of the Annual Meeting 


Voted, That the minutes of the sessions of the Board, be taken as 
read and adopted. 


Next Meeting of the Executive 


Voted, That the date and place of the next Executive meeting be 
referred to the Sub-Executive. 


Appreciation 


On behalf of the Board, Rev. Frank Lockhart expressed appreciation 
to the Chairman, Miss Beatrice Wilson, for the gracious but firm way in 
which she chaired the sessions of the Board. 


Adjournment 


The meeting adjourned at 1:15 p.m. Rev. Gordon W. Stewart pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


BEATRICE WILSON W. CLARKE MACDONALD 
Chairman Secretary 
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REPORTS OF WORKSHOPS 


EVANGELISM 


1. Areas for Evangelism 


Evangelism is 

sharing the good news of God in Christ 
as we experience it 

in our personal encounters with God 
in the Christian Community 

in other persons 

and in the world 

today. 


Diversity of Expression 


In the light of: 


—the growing search for a quality of life, 
—the ecumenical climate, 
—the diversity of ways of sharing the Good News, 


It is recommended that the Board of E.&S.S. emphasize Evangelism 
in the following areas: 


1. Creative Arts: 


Music Dance Poetry 
Drama Sculpture 
Film : Painting 

2. Nurture: 
Worship, contemporary and traditional 
small groups prayer/power cells 
bible study sensitivity groups 


3. Applied Christianity 
On-the-job seminars 
Programmes in marriage and family life 
Leisure time 


4. Special Models: 
Kirchentag, town talk, preaching missions, forums, 
Conferences, experimentation. 
Mass events 
small groups 
specialized workshops 
political, social, economic thrust. 


5. Experimental Community: 
Coffee Houses Specialized team Ministries 
Drop-In Centres non-territorial church 
Therapeutic community 
Underground Church 
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2. Requirements of Staff for Division of Mission in Canada 


WuerEas the relation of the Church to the secular structures of our 
society is a very real and live concern of evangelism and of social action 
at the present time; 


WuereAs this kind of relationship requires special knowledge and 
skill; 

Wuereas the Committee of 21 and the Board of Evangelism and 
Social Service have repeatedly emphasized the need within the Division of 
Mission in Canada of a specially oriented staff to serve the whole Church 
in this capacity; and 

WHEREAS section 3 of Operational Requirements (Field Staff) as set 
forth in the Report of the Committee on The Division of Mission in 
Canada, to the 24th General Council, which was intended to assure the 
provision of such staff, was deleted by the General Council. 


BE IT RESOLVED: THAT THIS BOARD 


(1) Forward a recommendation to the Implementation Committee of 
the New Division requesting that the principle of having persons of special 
competency in relating the Church to the socio-political structures of 
secular society be not lost with the deletion of section 3 under Operational 
Requirements (Field Staff). 


(2) Request that consideration be given in appointing staff with the 
special requirements involved and that when these are appointed sufficient 
mobility be given to them to allow them to be of service to the whole 
geographic area of the Church. 


(3) Request further that consideration be given to the purchase of 
service from journalists, social scientists, and other knowledgeable and 
skilled persons concerning matters of interest to the Church within the 
socio-political structures. 


(4) Forward a copy of this request to the Committees responsible for 
staffing the Division of Mission in Canada. 


3. Responsibilities of Staff ' 


WueEreAs the 24th General Council has recommended that Evangelism 
be given increased emphasis by this Board; 

Wuereas this concern has been manifest at this 46th Annual Meeting; 
and 


WHEREAS new priorities in the allocation of time available to the staff 
of the Board are required if this emphasis is to be effective; 


IT Is RECOMMENDED: 


(1) That the Executive make a serious attempt to prioritize the re- 
sponsibilities of staff so that they may be free to spend a considerable 
portion of time giving increased emphasis on Evangelism, developing 
programmes, techniques, models, etc. 


(2) That the Staff participate as a team to provide leadership in 
experimental mission events in communities to which they have been 
invited. 
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(3) That the staff, in consultation with other Boards of the Church, 
be available to assist ministers develop new styles of ministry; team, 
regional, group, ecumenical, etc. 


(4) That the Committees responsible for staffing the Division of 
Mission in Canada take into consideration the above three resolutions in 
projecting staff requirements. 


4. Pastoral Visitor Publication 

Wuereas we believe in the concept of the Pastoral Visitor as a helpful 
tool for hospital chaplains; 

Whereas the current issue (Vol. 1:3 1971) has been published with a 
view to parish as well as hospital distribution; and 

WHEREAS it is issued in the name of this Board, in conjunction with 
the Hospital Chaplaincy Committee of the Diocese of Toronto: 


Br IT RESOLVED: 

(1) That the publication be designed specifically to serve hospital 
patients, shut-ins and other persons isolated from the on-going life of the 
community. 


(2) That the publication be re-named. 


(3) That the Staff of this Board consult with the Devotional Litera- 
ture Committee, the Hospital Chaplaincy Committee of the Diocese of 
Toronto, and a Committee of United Church Chaplains to the end that 
the format and content of this publication serve the needs of its readers 
most effectively. 


(4) That notwithstanding the above, further consultation with the 
Canadian Council of Churches and/or other denominational bodies, be 
held in this regard in order, if possbile, to develop wider ecumenical 
involvement in this publication. 


Rev. AuspREY EpwoRTHY Rev. Gorpon HuME 
Chairman Secretary 


INSTITUTIONS AND COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


1. Recommendations to the Implementation Committee of the 
Division of Mission in Canada 
Wuereas the 23rd General Council adopted the report on the Church 
in the Field of Social Welfare which said: 
“The role of the Church in the Field of Social Welfare is to bear 
witness to the gospel of God’s care for the whole man as it is revealed 
in Jesus Christ. 
“Through her own projects of community service 
—by undertaking such projects on the frontiers of human need where 
similar service is not otherwise available or where the flexibility and 
compassion of the Church enables it to do particularly outstanding 
and exemplary work. 
—by submitting such projects to regular review as to their validity in 
the light of the stewardship responsibility of the Church, and the 
responsibility of government and other government agencies.” 
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WuereAs the United Church has a relationship with projects of com- 
munity service through either a) providing funds b) through specific legal 
relationships or authorization of the use of the United Church name; Cc) 
through occasional representation regarding policy or programmes in the 
administration of the Home. 


Wuereas the sole reason for our relationship with such projects is 
their fulfillment of the criteria outlined above. 


Br IT RESOLVED THAT THIS BOARD request the Implementation Com- 
mittee of the Division of Mission in Canada, in co-operation with the 
related Boards, to undertake and/or make provision in the Division of 
Mission in Canada structure for: 


(1) Elaboration of the grounds for relationship between the United 
Church and particular projects and/or institutions in the Social Welfare 
field. 


(2) Review the corporate structures and relations of such projects and 
institutions and in particular: 


a) existing corporate structures of these bodies. 


b) appendix 5 of the Manual with a view to possible advisable amend- 
ment. 


c) action of the 15th General Council regarding care of Senior Citi- 
zens, action of the 19th General Council relating to the commis- 
sion on The Work of Women in the Church, insofar as it affects 
the structure of Boards of projects and institutions in the field of 
Social Welfare and actions of the 21st, 23rd and 24th General 
Councils relating to nursing care facilities. 


d) all related issues arising from legal relationships of institutions and 
projects of this and other Boards. 


(3) Establish procedures for review of projects and institutions that 
would include: 


a) An Advisory Board with the best available skills and competencies 
who would report annually to one appropriate United Church 
department, or Division. 

b) A request that each institution report annually to the Advisory 
Board, who would have the responsibility for establishing report- 
ing procedures and appropriate response and criticism if required. 


c) An in-depth evaluation of the project or institution, at least every 
five years, initiated by the Advisory Board. 


2. Pilot Project in Senior Citizens Work 


WuerEAs at its 45th Annual Meeting, this Board adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


(1) While recognizing the important and pioneering work the Church 
has done in supporting Senior Citizens Institutions, it is now recognized 
that this Board should move to encourage provision of services and pro- 
grammes to meet the needs of individuals to remain independent in their 
own homes. 
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(2) That priority should be given to grants in support of day care 
centres and care programmes for Senior Citizens. 


(3) That grants should be made available to remodel portions of exist- 
ing institutions to provide day care programmes and home care services. 


(4) That institutions related to this Board shall be encouraged to 
have representatives of their residents on the Board of Directors of those 
institutions. 


(5) That the study of United Church institutions, now presently being 
undertaken, should look at the reasons for peoples’ admission to these 
institutions and attempt to design programmes to meet their actual needs. 


(6) That the prevention of dependency should be the prime goal of 
programmes for the aged. 


(7) That the Executive be instructed to work out implications of these 
policy guidelines for other policy areas for which we have an interest, e.g. 
housing, service delivery systems and home care involvement for Senior 
Citizens organizations. 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT THIS BOARD: 

(1) Commit itself to participate in a pilot project, through provision 
of consultants and finance with a United Church Home for Senior Citizens 
and a related presbytery to develop as fully as possible a range of services 
for the aged in the community in line with the proposal outlined above. 


(2) Regard this project as in the area of the greatest need and most 
adequate resources according to the judgment of this Board and where the 
board of the project is favourable to this undertaking. 


(3) Budget for an expenditure of up to $50,000 from the Reginald 
Watkins Reserve Fund in 1971 or 1972 for these purposes. 


(4) Communicate this information to all Presbyteries and Boards of 
Senior Citizens’ Homes. 


3. Boys Village, Toronto, Ont. 


Whereas this Board loaned the sum of $32,000 to Boys Village on 
March 28, 1961, on the security of a mortgage on the property at 864-866 
Dovercourt Rd., Toronto; 

Wuereas this mortgage agreement expires on March 3lst, 1971: 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT THIS BOARD authorize renewal of the mortgage 
arrangements with Boys Village in relation to this loan for a period of five 
years with interest at the current rate applicable to United Church invest- 
ments, it being understood that this interest will be contributed annually 
to Boys Village as heretofore and that the proviso that the funds loaned 
would become due and payable to the Board of Evangelism and Social 
Service should the property at any time cease to be used for its present 
purposes. 


REv. FRANK LOCKHART Rev. LorNE BROWN 
Chairman Secretary 
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PUBLIC ISSUES 
1. Young Offenders Act 


Wuereas Bill C192 has engendered a great deal of controversy; and 


WHEREAS many interested groups have already gone on record as 
opposing the Act or large sections of it; and 


WuerEAs this Board is concerned about the serious effect this pro- 
posed Act will have on many young Canadians and their futures and 
believes the entire matter requires further study with the assistance of 
public briefs and hearings; 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT THIS BOARD: Urge the Solicitor General to with- 
hold the second reading of Bill C192 in the House of Commons until 
public hearings are held and the interested public have adequate oppor- 
tunity to submit briefs so that amendments might be considered. 


2. Abortion 


Wuereas the 24th General Council took action regarding the stand of 
the Church in the matter of abortion; 


Wuereas this action may entail presentations on this matter in con- 
junction with other concerned bodies; and 


Wuereas there appear to remain further areas for study regarding the 
moral and ethical implications of the abortion problem: 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT THIS BOARD: 


(1) Instruct its Executive, through appropriate committees, to co- 
operate in making any required presentations to Department of Justice, 
the Canadian Medical Association and the Canadian Hospital Associa- 
tion, or other groups, consequent upon the General Council action; and 


(2) Recommend to its Executive that further study be given through 
an appropriate committee of the moral and ethical implications of the 
abortion problem. 


3. Marriage Breakdown in Time of Crisis 


WHEREAS it is recognized that one of the great problems in society 
today is the breakdown of marriages; and 


Wuereas the marriage breakdown concept as grounds for divorce as 
embodied in present legislation often fails due to the lack of adequate 
counselling services: 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT THIS BOARD: 


(1) Refer this matter to the Marriage Guidance Council and the 
Vanier Institute of the Family and other appropriate bodies seeking their 
advice as to the appropriate legislative action which might be proposed 
such as: 

Establishment of panels of experts in marriage and family counselling 
(possibly a Psychiatrist, Social Worker, Lawyer, Minister of any denomina- 
tion—persons with experience in family counselling) and that this service 
be available free of charge to all citizens and obligatory before divorce 
proceedings for all couples with children or where they are not in accord. 
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(2) Arrange for convenient facilities by the Church to permit all 
ministers to receive appropriate training in marriage crisis counselling 
through the Marriage Guidance Council or other appropriate agency. 


(3) Refer this resolution to the Division of Ministry, Education and 
Personnel. 


4. Income Security 


WHEREAS the government White Paper on Income Security for Cana- 
dians is soon to be debated in the House of Commons; and 

Wereas legislation developing from this White Paper affects the 
government policy on Social Security; and 

WHEREAS a week-end event is being planned for Five Oaks Training 
Centre, April 16th-18th, 1971, based on White Paper on Income Security: 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT any proposed action taken by this Board on the 
White Paper on Income Security, wait upon the report of the proposed 
encounter at Five Oaks, which report will be presented at a subsequent 
meeting of the Executive of this Board. 


5. Collective Bargaining 


Wuereas the General Council reaffirmed the Church’s endorsation of 
the principle of collective bargaining as still the best means of enabling 
employer and employee to bargain on equal terms with the objective of 
securing economic justice: 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT THIS BOARD continue its practice which has been 
maintained over many years, of letting printing jobs only to those firms 
which have bona fide collective bargaining relationships. 


6. Battered Child 


Wuereas Bill C-28 (a private members bill) has received first reading 
in the House of Commons proposing amendments to the Criminal Code 
regarding the battered child as follows: 

Everyone being a person entitled to engage in the practice of medicine 

under the laws of a province who fails to report within seven clear 

days of the day he has knowledge of the facts to the Attorney General 
of that province any bodily injury to a child which in his opinion 
may have been caused by maltreatment, is guilty of an offence punish- 
able on summary conviction and is liable to a fine not exceeding 

_ $500.00, or to an imprisonment not exceeding three months, or to 
both, fine and imprisonment. 

WuereEAs the enactment of this proposed legislation would be tanta- 
mount to censure and punishment for what a doctor thinks; 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT this Board of Evangelism and Social Service: 

(1) Oppose Bill C-28, and through its Executive, convey this position 
to the Federal Government. 

(2) Instruct the Executive to convey to the Conference and Presbytery 
Committees on Congregational Life and Work the inadequacy of 
this proposed legislation and request that they study this Bill and 
take appropriate action along ihe following lines: 
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Investigate the adequacy of provincial legislation in regard to the 
battered child and in co-operation with the provincial medical 
association and others working directly with families and children, 
work for whatever safeguards are indicated by this study in order 
that the existence of battered children will come to the attention 
of the proper authorities and the person reporting it is protected. 


(3) Recommend legislation regarding the battered child which pro- 
vides: 


(a) every person having information of the abandonment, deser- 
tion, physical ill treatment or need for protection of a child, 
shall report the information to a Children’s Aid t Roger or 
agency or a crown attorney. 


(b) That no action shall be instituted against the informant unless 
the giving of the information is done maliciously or without 
reasonable and probable cause. 


7. Unemployment 
WuerEAS Canada faces a crisis situation of Unemployment: 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT THIS BOARD: 


(1) Immediately request all Governments to take the following action 
as relevant to their area of responsibility: 


(a) Consider ways to more effectively assist more areas of highest 
unemployment and lowest productivity. 


(b) Put in effect tax reforms to reduce the burden on the poor and 
distributing the tax load more equitably. 


(c) Eliminate at once the 11% surtax on building materials. 


(d) Develop procedures which make funds more readily available 
to Municipal, Provincial and Social Bodies toward their par- 
ticipation in alleviating the housing crisis (e.g. extending 
Section 16 of the Housing Act to include Co- Bes Hous- 


ing). 
(e) Enact legislation to exert influence in controlling a and 
wages. 
(f) Inaugurate an imaginative programme like “Clean Up ‘Canada 
Year’ to intensify the attack upon pollution thus creating 
more employment. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT THIS BOARD request and encourage con- 
gregations to consider ways in which they can assist the programme out- 
lined above. 


8. Use of the Media for Public Benefit 


Wuereas the 24th General Council “referred to the Division of Com- 
munication and the Board of Evangelism and Social Service for rewording 
and favourable action” a memorial from the Bay of Quinte Conference, 
amended by General Council to read as follows: 

“Wuereas the telecasting of sports events has been increasingly spon- 
sored by the producers of beverage alcohol to the extent that it is now 
dominated by these interests. 
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BE IT RESOLVED THAT this Court memorialize General Council as 
follows: 

We appeal for Federal legislation banning radio and _ television 
advertising by liquor and tobacco interests; 

Also, more constructive use of air time be recommended to the Gov- 
ernment of Canada for the promotion of national and international 
development and service programmes and the needs of Canada’s native 
peoples.” 

_ _ BE IT RESOLVED THAT THIS BOARD instruct its Executive to appoint a 
joint committee in co-operation with the Division of Communication, to 
act upon this reference from General Council. 


9. Transient Youth 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT THIS BOARD: 

1) Appoint at least two delegates to attend the Conference in Ottawa, 
March 13th-15th, 1971, as arranged by the Canadian Council on Social 
Development. 


(2) Make available funds to help Transient Youth Hostels this coming 
season. (General Fund—Miscellaneous Grants). 


(3) Recommend that the United Church, through its Board, co- 
operate with other groups in setting up hostels this year, upon application 
to the Executive and proper investigation. 


10. Housing 


Wuereas the General Council received a report of the Housing Com- 
mittee of the Board of Evangelism and Social Service as part of the report 
submitted through the Sessional Committee on Congregational Life and 
Work and approved the recommendations of that report as follows: 


(1) “That the Board of Evangelism and Social Service be asked to 
prepare a brochure of guidelines for use by groups desiring to be involved 
in such a project; 


(2) “That congregations or groups of congregations, preferably on an 
inter-denominational basis, be encouraged to look into possibility of such 
a project; 

(3) “That the endeavour of the Toronto Conference to get congrega- 
tions to allow the release of some of their money held in endowments, to 
a Central Committee for the purpose of providing seed money for housing 
projects be studied by other Conferences with the view of similar actions; 


(4) “That congregations considering the sale of property suitable for 
housing purposes give consideration to the development of social housing 
projects—as was done at Eastminster United Church, Toronto; 


(5) “That the Housing Committee continue as at present constituted 
for the purpose of sharing in evaluation of the Projects underway, to 
advise the Board concerning these and to be a point of contact for groups 
or congregations wishing to undertake a housing project and that such 
groups or congregations be encouraged to use the offices of the Co-operative 
Housing Foundation and its regional counterparts:” 
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Br IT RESOLVED THAT THIS BOARD authorize the Executive to make 
available sufficient funds to the Housing Committee of the Board of 
Evangelism and Social Service to implement the directive of General 
Council on Housing. 


11. Pollution 


WHEREAS we are of the opinion that the menace of pollution to man’s 
survival will inevitably bring into conflict the right of private ownership 
and the use of property and the collective right to survive. 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT THIS BOARD in co-operation with bodies of similar 
concerns initiate the assembling of a committee of knowledgable persons 
in this field to study the serious social, legal and moral implications of 
the ownership and use of property and man’s stewardship of his environ- 
ment. 


12. Economic Disparity 


Wuereas the 24th General Council, as an amendment to the report 
of the Committee on the Church and International Affairs, passed a 
resolution on economic disparity as follows: 

“In the light of the increasing disparity between the affluent portion 
of the earth, concentrated in the North Atlantic Community, and the 
economically deprived portion of the earth, most of which is in the so- 
called Third World, this General Council requests the Committee on the 
Church and International Affairs and the Division of Mission in Canada 
to implement a study into the moral implications of this situation for 
management, labour and all other Canadian citizens, and to indicate 
guidelines for creative action of all segments of our society to lessen this 
disparity”; and 

Whereas the Division of Mission in Canada does not come into being 
until January 1, 1972. 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT THIS BOARD forward to the General Council reso- 
lutions on Economic Disparity to the Executive of the following bodies. 


(1) The Church and International Affairs 

(2) The Division of Congregational Life and Work 
(3) The Board of Home Missions 

(4) The Task Force on Poverty 


13. Legal Aid in Canada (see page 268) 


WHEREAS a statement was on hand, extracted from the draft report of 
the Fact Finding Committee on Legal Aid of the Province of Manitoba, 
providing a synopsis of present legal aid practices in Canada; and 

Whereas this material would appear to be of value beyond the 
bounds of Manitoba: 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT THIS BOARD instruct its Executive to distribute 
this material to the Congregational Life and Work Committees of Confer- 
ences and Presbyteries of the Church and that these Committees be re- 
quested to evaluate the availability of services and the comprehensiveness 
of the legal aid programme in their respective provinces. 
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14. Detention of Juveniles Before Appearance in Court 


Wuereas, the Commission on Emotional and Learning Disorders in 
Children states that: 


“The Juvenile Delinquents Act makes it mandatory that each munici- 
pality provide a separate detention facility for children that is apart 
from the jail for adults; however, very few municipalities have com- 
plied. According to the Prevost report on Justice in Quebec, pre- 
trial custody is being used unnecessarily. Bail, the usual alternative 
in adult cases, is seldom used with children and adolescents and has 
certain discriminatory aspects as far as low income children are con- 
cerned. Some judges, for example in the 1969 incidents at Sir George 
Williams University, chose to impose bail upon the parents, but the 
courts are prevented by the terms of the present legislation from 
seeking a guarantee from the minor himself that he will appear in 
court. This is unfortunate, since it reinforces the impression many 
young offenders have of the court, that it is an impulsive and arbitrary 
body that does not recognize their strengths nor their capacity to 
make decisions on their own behalf. This assumption of legal in- 
competence can undermine the part of the child that is still able to 
function and it certainly compounds the crisis of court appearance in 
a destructive way.” 


In view of our conviction that in an effort to avoid, as much as 
possible, the pre-trial detention of juveniles bail should be used more 
frequently in relation to the minor who finds himself before the law and 
that as many children as feasible should be released on their own recogniz- 
ance to their parents or into the hands or responsible neighbours, guard- 
ians or relations while awaiting trial. 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT THIS BOARD request the Executive of the Board to: 


(1) Convey our position to the appropriate department(s) of the 
Federal Government; and 


(2) Convey our position to the Congregational Life and Work Com- 
mittees of Presbyteries and Conferences requesting their support 
and action. 


15. Farm Workers : 
Wuereas the struggle of farm workers for collective bargaining rights 
through a union of their choice continues in California and Arizona; 
Wuereas the struggle is conducted on a non-violent basis; 
Wuereas 6,000 lettuce workers are now on strike and Cesar Chevez, 
Director of the United Farm Workers Organizing Committee, has called 
for a boycott on all lettuce picked by non-union workers; 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT this Board of Evangelism and Social Service: 

(1) Reaffirm its support of the farm workers of California in their 
struggle for collective bargaining rights and the boycott of non- 
union lettuce; 

(2) Urge Dow Chemical which has a company executive member on 
the Board of Bud Antle Incorporated, to use its influence on the 


Board urging that Company to recognize the UFWOC as the 
preferred bargaining agent of the farm workers. 
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(3) Request the major supermarket firms to purchase only lettuce 
from California and Arizona which is picked by union workers 
and carries the UFWOC union label; 


(4) Urge consumers to purchase only lettuce picked by union workers. 


16. “Political and Social Action in the 70’s” 


Wnereas a weekend encounter on “Political and Social Action in the 
70’s” focussing on the White Paper on Income Security is planned for 
April 16-18, 1971; and 

WuerEAs there may emerge from this weekend material of wider 
relevance: 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT This Board consult with the Board of Christian 
Education in the preparation of training material for Political and Social 
Action in the 70’s, based on the encounter weekend (April 16-18, 1971) at 
Five Oaks on the White Paper on Income Security. 


17. Civil Marriage 


Wuereas a document regarding Civil Marriage procedures in the 
Province of British Columbia and seeking provisions for Civil Marriage, 
with a view to making possible Civil Marriages that are more convenient 
and acceptable concerning time and place, and more fully consistent with 
the human meaning of marriage, had been developed by the session of 
East Trail United Church; and 


Wuereas the document also recommended that the Executive of the 
Board of Evangelism and Social Service study the matter and take appro- 
priate action: 

Br Ir RESOLVED That this document be referred to the Executive of 
the Board of Evangelism and Social Service. 


Rev. Kim WARNE Mr. W. W. REID 
Chairman Secretary 


13. Legal Aid in Canada 


(Extract from a Draft Report of the Fact Finding Committee on 
Legal Aid prepared for the Attorney General of Manitoba 1970 


A Synopsis as of January 15, 1971) 


Ontario— 

Your Committee believes that, of the existing legal aid systems of which 
the Committee is aware, the plan now functioning in the Province of 
Ontario is by far the most comprehensive; not surprisingly, it is also by 
far the most expensive in terms of the per capita expenditure of monies in 
direct cost of legal aid. The report of the Joint Committee on Legal Aid 
of the Province of Ontario, published in March of 1965, has become a 
landmark in the English speaking world and the scheme established by 
the Province of Ontario and the Law Society of Upper Canada, working 
in close harmony, merits universal admiration. We shall submit herewith 
a copy of the report of the Ontario Joint Committee, as well as copies of 
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the 1968 and 1969 reports of the Law Society and of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Legal Aid in Ontario, each of which was rendered to the 
Attorney General of that province. Even the Ontario system is not entirely 
without fault: the administrative costs of the Ontario scheme are, in your 
Committee’s view, unduly high; the Canadian Indian will find no litera- 
ture nor, at least in any of the major urban centres, any Indian staff 
personnel to tell him in his own tongue just what his rights are under the 
scheme—despite the translation of legal aid pamphlets into many other, 
far more esoteric languages; despite the obvious and declared intent of 
the Ontario scheme, the participation of lay people on advisory boards 
and area committees exists only in token form and is barely visible; the 
problem of accessibility, dealt with earlier in this report, is equally evident 
in Ontario, particularly in the larger centres where the client must first 
go to the legal aid office to be screened by the lawyer-social worker team 
before counsel is appointed; the remoter areas of the province, having no 
lawyers, therefore lack service. 

It is imperative to avoid creating yet another administrative jungle. 
There is, we believe, a lesson to be learned by Manitoba from the unhappy 
fact that, in Ontario, the cost in the 1969/70 fiscal year of administering 
an $8.6 million legal aid plan amounted to about $1.6 million—roughly 
18.6 per cent of the total cost of the scheme. 

Despite these and other, less significant drawbacks, your Committee 
makes no apologies for the fact that, in attempting to establish criteria 
for a good workable legal aid scheme in Manitoba, it has drawn heavily 
upon the pioneer work of Ontario. 


Quebec— 

The Province of Quebec has a number of local bar counsels, each of 
which appears to be largely autonomous in the field of legal aid, although 
where such aid is provided, the provincial Bar Association appears ready 
to furnish certain funds to the local Bar Council for the purpose. Legal aid 
in Quebec, as in almost all other provinces, is in a state of flux. The 
Prevost Report heavily favoured the institution of a public defender 
system but, with the dawning realization across Canada that public 
defenders are of greatest use in large and heavily populated urban areas, 
the current trend of thinking in the Province of Quebec appears to favour 
public defender systems in two or three areas only, with a system of 
assigned counsel or, perhaps, something more akin to the Ontario Plan, 
prevailing in the rest of the province. At the moment, there are about 20 
lawyers in the City of Montreal and 4 in the City of Quebec, employed 
full time in Neighbourhood Law Clinics, acting as public defenders in 
criminal cases and referring out to practising members of the Bar those 
civil cases which, by sheer weight of numbers, they are unable to handle. 
Their salaries are paid by the local Bar with help from the provincial Bar 
Association. The intervention of the provincial government, at least finan- 
cially, seems inevitable. 


Newfoundland 

Legal Aid in Newfoundland has barely begun and the present scheme 
is of an elementary nature only. The Bar of Newfoundland has shown 
some concern, and serious efforts are now being made to get a programme 
off the ground. 
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Clinics have been established at St. John’s and at Cornerbrook deal- 
ing, for the most part, with civil cases; so far as we can determine, it is 
largely the Junior Bar that participates. The provincial government has 
contributed $10,000 to cover administrative expenses and disbursements 
plus the cost of a non-lawyer secretary. While the Bar has, we understand, 
been urging the government of Newfoundland to establish a better scheme, 
including the payment of fees to counsel, results to date have been far 
from encouraging. In criminal cases of a serious nature, and where the 
court recommends it, the Attorney General’s Department will pay an 
honorarium to counsel; in theory, the same principle applies to other 
cases, but its application in fact is not too apparent. 


Prince Edward Island— 

There appears to be no organized legal aid in Prince Edward Island; 
that which exists seems to be quite voluntary and without cohesion. Here, 
as in all other provinces, a charge of murder will be defended, if necessary, 
by court-appointed counsel who will be paid a modest honorarium out of 
the provincial Treasury. 


Nova Scotia— 

The Law Society has received a grant from the provincial government 
of $50,000.00. It is your Committee’s understanding that these funds are 
intended for use, not in payment of any fees to counsel, but to cover the 
salary of a full-time director and the administrative costs required to 
organize a legal aid system within the province. It is intended that the 
director would work closely with a Committee that has been established 
to study the field of legal aid and to make recommendations to the provin- 
cial government. The setting up of a legal aid scheme was a declared plank 
in the legislative platform of Premier Smith. 


New Brunswick— 

Premier Robichaud of New Brunswick also adopted a system of legal 
aid as part of his platform. A grant of $50,000.00 for purposes similar to 
those of Nova Scotia, is contemplated but, at the date of preparing this 
portion of your Committee’s report, had not yet been made. New Bruns- 
wick, too, apparently is in the course of preparing a similar study. Despite 
these signs of activity, your Committee notes that a legal aid clinic that 
had been established at St. John recently closed. 


Saskatchewan— 

There is a system of legal aid in criminal matters organized by the 
Saskatchewan Bar Association and administered through local legal aid 
clinics, with fees being paid to counsel on a fairly modest basis out of 
funds provided by the provincial government. In the 1969/70 fiscal year, 
approximately $85,000.00 was expended out of an appropriation of 
$120,000.00. 

There is a form of means test to determine eligibility, with a single 
person being entitled to earn $2,000.00, a married person with no children 
$2,500.00, and the bread winner being permitted to earn a further $300.00 
per child. Other compelling economic factors are also taken into considera- 
tion. 

Civil legal aid in Saskatchewan does not appear to exist on an organ- 
ized basis at all, so far as can be determined. 
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Alberta— 

In 1967 a special pilot project was initiated by the Law Society of 
Alberta and the Edmonton Bar Association, applicable initially to the 
Edmonton area only and providing a more comprehensive system of legal 
aid in both civil and criminal matters than had theretofore prevailed. The 
result was a qualified success. Under the chairmanship of Judge S. S. 
Leiberman, who had also chaired the Edmonton project, a special joint 
committee studied and reviewed the whole field of legal aid in Alberta 
and its report, dated January 5th, 1970, was tabled in the Alberta Legisla- 
ture by the Attorney General shortly thereafter. It is our understanding 
that the recommendations of the Leiberman Committee have been adopted 
in principle by the provincial government, but at the date of this writing 
had not yet been enacted into law. We shall submit herewith a copy of 
the recommendations of that committee. The report contains an estimate 
of the costs of the proposed scheme, at a figure of $800,00.00 plus the costs 
of administration; your Committee respectfully suggests that this estimate 
is extremely conservative. 


British Columbia— 

A legal aid plan exists on a very limited basis in British Columbia. 
It is administered by the Legal Aid Society, which was incorporated in 
February of 1970 and whose affairs are governed by a 12 man Board of 
Directors, all of whom are appointed by the Treasurer of the Law Society. 
Its funds are derived from three sources—the provincial treasury, the Law 
Society of British Columbia ($10,000.00 from the latter source during the 
current fiscal year) and the Law Foundation. (In British Columbia, each 
law firm may elect whether or not to deposit its trust funds into an interest- 
bearing account; if it elects to do so, the interest from that account must 
be paid to the Law Foundation. The Foundation may apply its resultant, 
net income towards legal education, legal aid, legal research and law 
libraries, in such proportions as the trustees of the Fund may determine.) 

Only criminal cases are paid for, ail the civil work being done on a 
purely voluntary basis. The Eritish Columbia scheme, in skeletal form, 
sounds progressive but, when your Committee examined the details of the 
scheme and, particularly, the list of matters that are excluded from cover- 
age, it became apparent to your Committee that the British Columbia plan 
had been emasculated from birth. For example, there is no legal aid avail- 
able in Family Court matters, Small Debts Court matters, divorce and 
matrimonial causes (unless the applicant has a written recommendation of 
a qualified social worker that such legal aid is required for the benefit of 
infant children, or has obtained a letter of recommendation from a physi- 
cian indicating that the applicant’s health may be endangered by with- 
holding the legal aid). 

The Vancouver office of the Legal Aid Society is administered by a 
director and staff counsel, with their salaries being paid by the provincial 
government. Outside Vancouver, the local Bar Associations organize clinics 
and recruit lawyers, to staff those clinics and to handle cases referred to 
them. In all of the latter instances, the services of the lawyers are given 
without pay. 

Your Committee understands that the overwhelming majority of the 
Bar in British Columbia is dissatisfied with the functioning of the present 
scheme and, particularly, with its financial aspects. It is anticipated that 
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strong representations to the provincial government will continue to be 
made, to the end that a more comprehensive and properly funded scheme 
may be instituted. 

Mention of legal aid in British Columbia would not be complete with- 
out a reference to the Vancouver Inner City Service project that has been 
functioning since about May of 1969. This project, working in harmony 
with the Faculty of Law at the University of British Columbia, the Law 
Society of B.C., the Law Foundation, the Legal Aid Society and other 
professional bodies has managed to accomplish a great deal during the 
short time of its existence—both in the field of direct service to indigent 
clients and by way of research into a number of facets of the legal system 
of particular concern to people of modest means. 

While, as will be seen, your Committee believes that all lawyers pro- 
viding services to indigent clients are entitled to be paid for those services, 
the volunteer in projects of this kind can never he entirely replaced. 


WE RECOMMEND THAT: 


Through the Executive of the Board of Evangelism and Social Service 
this information be distributed to the Congregational Life and Work 
Committees of Conferences and Presbyteries of the Church and that 
these committees be requested to evaluate the availability of services 
and the comprehensiveness of the Legal Aid Programme in their 
respective provinces. 


*It is noted that Manitoba is in the process of establishing a much 
more comprehensive Legal Aid Programme than is presently available in 
that province. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS OF THE BOARD 


1. Structure of the Board of Evangelism and Social Service 


(1) Executive Committee: That the Executive of the Board shall con- 
sist of the following members: Miss Beatrice Wilson, Rev. W. Clarke Mac- 
Donald, Rev. Gordon K. Stewart, Rev. Arch McCurdy, Rev. B. J. R. 
Cameron, Rev. Gordon Hume, Miss Eileen Jackson, Miss Marjorie Smith, 
Dr. Vincent Matthews, Mr. Alfred Best, Mr. W. W. Reid, Mr. Paul, Jaeggin, 
and Rev. John Leng (ex-officio). 


(2) Sub-Executive Committee: That the Sub-Executive of the Board 
be appointed as follows: Msis Beatrice Wilson, Rev. W. Clarke MacDonald, 
Rev. Gordon K. Stewart, Rev. Arch McCurdy, Rev. Gordon Hume, Miss 
Eileen Jackson, Miss Marjorie Smith, Mr. Alfred Best. 


(3) Corresponding Members: That authority be given to invite the 
following persons to attend meetings of the Board and its Executive as 
Corresponding Members: 

(a) Representatives from the Division of Communication: Rev. Frank 

Brisbin, Mr. Norman Vale (Press Representative). 

(b) Evangelism and Social Service Conference Conveners, or their 

equivalents when invited to attend. 

(c) General Representatives: Rev. David Reeve, Mr. Peter-John Pace, 

Mr. Donald Smith, Rev. Robert Bater, Rev. Barry Day, Rev. Howard 

Brox. 
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(4) Representatives—Division of Congregational Life and Work Execu- 
tive: That Mrs. Norcliffe Baker and Rev. Gordon Hume, be the represen- 
tatives from the Board on the Division of Congregational Life and Work. 


(5) Meetings of the Executive: That if possible, one of the four Execu- 
tive meetings of the year, be held regionally to make possible the attend- 
ance of Corresponding Members from that particular region. 


2. Financial Statements and Budgets 


(1) That the Board receive the statement for 1970 of disbursements 
from the General Fund, and that the statement with any further adjust- 
ments be published in the Annual Report. 


(2) That the 1971 budget of the General Fund, in the amount of 
$210,705.00 be adopted. 


(3) That the budgets of Other Funds, as proposed and recommended 
by the Executive, be received and adopted with the understanding that 
any further adjustments be printed in the Annual Report. 


GENERAL FUND 
Expenditures Budget 
1970 1971 


Salaries 
Senior and Associate Secretaries and Severance Allowances. .... $ 53,418.54* $39,000.00 
aE EMEEIEMEL SE ORVECY cc), Sel viiatcye vss) alg cocky 34. Cb wip alate tint boaee 19,798.77 22,790.00 
REPRE es | SDM, TL), a. on Yale's a ele /as8. cosas yaites sn eeinbleiata wee haere 2,255.20 2,000.00 
STEVEN UCICOKG OUCH. ck soo) acto): c euelePois x bid ota sie Dretwrciaiecasene —_— 500.00 
Ree RM ESO RERES y rr) ONC s 5, es 5 fo lelx fs ia)'dy ay ehiovavelinsg WiaWcsrelniare sreia ets ,arae 10,100.31 9,000.00 
Papenses Of Weaterm Office, .. 2... 060. le cca ele tuweneees 925.88 — 
Delegates’ Expenses To non-E. & S.S. Sponsored Events, 
Other than Training Events.................6.0.0 0006 cence 1,930.94 1,250.00 
Membership Fees, Clubs and Associations.................... 140.00 50.00 
Expenses of Toronto Office and Annual Report 
moentanoromice and Stock ROOm.....0). c..cec ese eee veins 5,575.90 6,000.00 
SEMPLE IA LOT, SCCTELALIES,..... 6c) aie aces eis belie dels wine nel eierele Sie 312.00 360.00 
ET US 3,636.75 3,000.00 
Punee mdinpment Maintenance... 0.6.00 cece mis scaleebecescves 538.25 500.00 
PeeNINOINeNYt FUTCHASES. oo... ce ce es ee ewe en wee ene 1,114.05 750.00 
REECE LR TITOSG 071 8,5 a0. sv fo aPa heya. 0. 0, 8 sateen a: ave,» iaycelloi lien ks 2,557.91 3,000.00 
SPIEMNGTIECTAMG NCIERTAME. 0.054 6a occu cise cena medics sweets melee 3,261.96 2,500.00 
PEPER DOUG SUDGIO Ys oie ahs wigs cane wis we oe cls bie weenie 0, ve wlan nies 14,987.50 15,000.00 
I a es I rip ad a Ahn lave o )ldvaia ash ajecale’s b's ould oe Mia 90.00 75.00 
PRG MRED IDLICATINE SELVICES.. 5. esc ce cles oie ee ee ena ee nee 664.57 1,500.00 
Charges By Distribution Services......................00 00005 14,736.29 14,000.00 
Promotion and Publicity 
Advertising, other than promotion of saleable literature........ 1,837.38 500.00 
‘production of free pamphlets... ..........-+222ss00 : 2,820.78 3,000.00 


Literature and Audio-Visuals—free............- 0.02 cence ° 224.39 


Expenses of Meetings and Conferences 


BURMA AMOUEROCULVEs 0. 6s obi essa aan ene . $ 7,428.95 $ 9,000.00 
Conference for Workers in Specific Field - 583.39 1,500.00 
Evangelism Conferences and Events..............22-000e000: 3,098.19 5,000.00 


*This sum is much in excess of budget, as a result of the inclusion of 4 months’ severance allowance 
paid to Rev. Charles Forsyth; and 9 months’ paid to Rev. Robert S. Christie. 
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Expenses, Committees and Commissions 


Advertising and Ethics 
Other: Commnaerees 5, Wie esi ays erncetors shennan 2 


Grants to U.C. Institutions and Organizations 


Camp’ Berwick niincctec cient SP oe ae Oa RC Eee oleae Br Senta 
Earlscourt Children’s Home, Toronto. 2.002.000 +0. ences ne be we 
UG. Home for Girls, Vancoliver. 12s sme aeeere ea Sareea eater 
JellineksSoctety) Ee dimontonijow auc aecmicid tacse ie nie ene 
Muatechmor Place; (Calgary st) goiaaic om areca eraiteeh on era cee 
553: Pritchard! Avenue; Winnipeg: 2:0)... 0.1 chains) ane 
794 Dorchester Avenue, Winnipeg... .... 0.6 ceca see een 


Grants to Inter-Church Institutions And Organizations 


Interprovincial Home, Moncton, N.B....... 00.0 e ence ence nen 
Church, Home for Girls, Winnipeg, Mami. 2. ccc cniniss an scree wie 


Grants to Miscellaneous Chaplaincies, Institutions and 
Organizations 


Canadian Federation on Alcohol Problems...................-- 
Canadian Correctional Chaplains’ Assoc................00000- 
National Committee on the Church and Industrial Society..... 
Religion-Labour Council; Torontogn cy ems «o> aiatete a ani ee dale wie 
St; Lawrence House, Montrealle ivnnirace ceil cem caret een eee 
The Street, Haven, Toronto: acters. snes ie Sooo oO eet wes 
Youth Advisory Committee) Toronto.) (i... 0c. oke oe ee eee ee 
Part-time Chaplain, Ontario Reformatory, Guelph, Ontario..... 
Part-time Chaplain, Burwash Industrial Farm, Sudbury, 
Ontario) eae eee Stbane eeea tere cane en eT eta ean ica eR a 
Part-time Chaplain, Calgary: Jail, ‘Calgary j22. o2005 .. see snes 
Part-time Chaplain, Essex County Jail, Windsor, Ontario...... 
Part-time Lay Assistant to the Chaplain, Cedar Springs, 
Blenheim, Ontario to) tay sac. pee aie cee) ie cs hr ca tet ee tea 
Inter-Faith Committee on Chaplaincy in the Canadian 
Penitentiary ‘Service® =. 2 core eo oe tiene a ierelneane aie earners 
Action/AnimationsPrograms's ani sac dete teldee nickel tetscrdas 


Miscellaneous Grants: (Not Specified)....................00-5 


Pension Fund—Employer’s Assessments 


Executive Stage ayy oe mc cveos hei pec geacon ie ge Se eee i een eae eee 
Lay Employees’ /Retirement ‘Planico) 3.0. ote) amber ele eee 
CanadaiPension Plan 35 Qui, Wotan caera spa ements ene alee 


New Division Expenses... ...0..f550 $20 ee jess eae an ee nena ee 
Legal Fees—Investment Expenses—Auditors’ Fees............ 
Property Taxes (Town of Georgetown)..................00000: 
Purchase of Books and Materials..................00 eee eeu 
Subscriptions, Magazines, Periodicals........................ 


Insurance—Homes and Institutions.....................0005: 


Income: 

Interestys.ia-acd Seunta- otek Ue eae ee ere oe $1,279.00 
Refine deta pays «cian ieted aoe brine aes 70.00 
Miscellaneous Receipts iy-cni- cee ene 3.60 


1,250.00 
3,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,500.00 
5,500.00 
7,925.00 
7,340.00 


2,000.00 
4,500.00 


1,250.00 

400.00 
1,200.00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,900.00 
1,504.42 


1,716.04 
800.00 


240.00 


50.00 


3,448.42 
305.61 
659.47 


750.00 
16.00 
309.18 
504.94 
1,322.85 
790.09 


2,618.76 


2,000.00 
4,500.00 


1,250.00 
400.00 
2,000.00 


2,000.00 


1,583.73 
886.45 
813.21 


400.00 
240.00 


5,000.00* 


400.00 
900.00 
790,00 


2,005.92 


$235,848.39 $210,705.00 


1,352.60 
$234,495.79 


*For specific grants authorized by the Annual Meeting from within this budgeted item. (See 


page 254) 
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PROJECT FUND 


Commit- 
ments 
already 
voted 
Expend. Budget beyond 
1970 1971 1971 
Community Work, Toronto (Trefann Court) $ 4,000.00 —_— 
Sex and Morality Booklet.......... = 100.00 — 
Telephone ‘‘Befriending Services"’ 1,000.00 _— 
Canadian Conference on Social Welfare................... 625.38 —_— 
U.C. Archives—Index E. & S.S. Statement............... 2,000.00 — 
Creative Resource Centre, Toronto..................0005 1,000.00 — 
miemeoroc Neck, Montreal: 5.00... cus sce tes ne ene es 500.00 —_— 
Wai veri MSTA COV TC Ves A le ae 2,500.00 —_— 
PERC MOMMU AICO V AUTOS... hs cas ee as ec dneeeancedes 1,000.00 — 
Canadian Council U.S. War Exiles Program.............. 500.00 —_— 
COME CO 2 SUB NSIS Epo Is Rogan 3,500.00 — 
Pialeeaverlouse, Montreal fi) 2) 0.6 dss ca cede eecseleesle — $ 6,000.00 $12,000.00 
Montreal Inf. Centre (Dialogue and Manse).............. 12,133.72 10,819.50 
DEMMenITISLOpMer FOUSE,) LOFONtO. 6...) ce cede cle eee oe 4,000.00 5,000.00 
Community Ecumenical Ministry, Winnipeg.............. 2,000.00 2,000.00 
SESE NMC GNEGS ENOLOMUCO. sf c.2 cigcnece cities csc eed ewe newte 2,500.00 2,500.00 
ERE AIUSONTO OULCAWA: oe ).cla.c cis dus scien eetle vies wcle an oi 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Crisis Inter. and Suicide Prev. Centre, Vancouver......... 2,000.00 2,000.00 
St. Leonard’s Half-way House, Burnaby.............. 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Vancouver International Airport Ministry, Vancouver 500.00 500.00 
PRP AGGICHONS PFORTAM.. 0 cec ce eek ede we et ‘ 5,990.81 7,000.00 
ESS 2 a en — 5,000.00 
armenity Action Projects. ........6...s0cecrerveveers 3,172.43 15,000.00* 
RSTIIEIIEITDOLC MINISICY.. 6k ce le ee ee tee eles — 500.00 
Montreaticport, Ministry... ......w ec cee cwsleneneeeenne — 500.00 
RRR eT yo tevdctic b wivis iv de Sins wen sales wae _ 1,000.00 
PRIVEECHEBLCITOtLeeL, LOFONtO.... 0 ese ees e et ccen enue _— 1,000.00 
Mea hes Cs Saale Mayes e.g is pene ei oudoa eae $51,522.34 $61,319.50 $12,000.00 


*For cea grants authorized by the Annual Meeting from within this budgeted item. (See 
page 254 


RESERVE FUND 


Future 
Budget Commitments 
1971 1971-72 
SESE OEU AUST ANIC...) 5 5 ois eyons oes tele Wale e elemie vie ee vane $15,726.95* — 
ALFRED J. MITCHELL RESERVE 
Future 


Budget Commitments 
1971 1972 


como tue: Concerns, Inc....). :.. 6 sie ee ewe ee eee ne $ 4,000.00 $ 4,000.00 
mlcoholamtormation Centre, Toronto. .......5..000cscen ences 6,700.00 — 
DOMED ESO@E HID TNIUCON. 6 occ isc es cae ce cen ess meeaenee 7,000.00 7,000.00 
snoustiali Chaplaincy, Hamilton. ...........0.00s00se00eeees 2,000.00 _- 
SeOIIMCHLIONS COMMITEE... 5... ce cee ee enn ee 5,000.00 _ 
famiction (onsultation Services... .....22 6.6. cee ee ence eens 4,000.00 _— 
$28,700.00 $11,000.00 


REGINALD WATKINS ESTATE 


Future 
Budget Commitments 
1971 1972 
ce yO BAS ee ee ee $ 40,000.00 _— 
Senior Citizens Work—Pilot Project (See page 261).......... 50,000.00 
Agnes Pratt Home, St. John’s. Nfld................ As ack eae 40,000.00** 
Greater Montreal Anti-Poverty Co-ordinating Committee, 
SRE alg vi wln'e. es 660 Vissi so ined wlaain aca ees 8,000.00 
$138,000.00 


*This sum comprises the balance on hand of grants originally totalling $17,000.00 and comprising 
$15,000 budgeted in 1970 and $2,000 contributed for purposes of the study by the Anglican 
Church and deposited in this fund in trust in the course of 1970. 

**This sum was originally authorized as part of a vote of funds in 1966 from the Project Fund, but 
in view of stringencies on the fund, it was felt wise that it be drawn from this source. (See minutes 
of Sub-Executive, March 31, 1971) 
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A SUMMARY STATEMENT OF PURPOSES, BALANCES AND AVAILABLE BALANCES 
IN FUNDS OF THE BOARD OF EVANGELISM AND SOCIAL SERVICE, AS OF 
JANUARY 1, 1971 


Total 1971 
Budgeted 
Outlays 
and Other 
Future 
~ Commit- 
Available ments 
- Balance Balance Voted 
Board of E. & S.S. Fund (01).................... $210,705.00 $210,705.00 
Board of E. & S.S. Trust (02) 
(1) Absalom Abraham Estate.................. 13,976.24 13,976.24 
(For support and maintenance of Homes for 
unmarried mothers) 
(2) Lilly Naomi Gray Estate................... 899.52 899.52 
(Furnishing a room in a Home for Senior ¢ 
Citizens to be erected in the City of Ottawa) 
(3) Eva May Groge¢ Eetate 252203026) ede eee 818.01 818.01 
(To provide elevator for Osborne Home, 
Neepawa, Man.) 
(4) Beatrice Gear Estate....................44. 1,106.86 1,106,86 
(For Old Folks Homes, Children’s Homes and 
Hospitals) 
(5) Susan Pearl Guild No. 1 Estate............. 5,361.54 5,361.54 
(For Children’s Homes) 
(6) Susan Pearl Guild No. 2 Estate............. 5,361.54 5,361.54 
(For Agnes Forbes Lodge, Fort Sask. Alta.) 
(7) Bural Life: Trust: Fund): 36 e hies es boast 1,304.71 1,304.71 
(For promotion of rural church music in 
Zion U.C., County of Perth) 
{8)) Anonymous Estate. 2.) pic Ant tet eh ee 661.00 661.00 $ 661.00 


(For Meals on Wheels Program at 
St. Christopher House, Toronto, $200. for 
five years, commencing 1969) 


Board of Evangelism & Social Service Project 
Pusid'(03) 525 iccirec ee shoe vinee ee PRUE ae Mae ee 79,028.83 79,028.83 73,319.50 


—For short term projects. 
—Anticipated 1971 receipts—$30,000. 


Board of Evangelism & Social Service Guaranteed 
feunivsity: \(O4)). 220, COE ass: ol Seen eye aera eane onan Gres 56,803.53 nil 


—Surplus beyond requirements for annuities 
transferred on death of annuitants to 
Reserve Fund. 


Board of Evangelism & Social Service Property 
Fund (05) i863 24o a ae aie Up eet btaae ete 40,874.57 40,874.57 


—This fund had its origin from the proceeds of 
sale of properties and is available as designated 
by the Board. 


Board of Evangelism & Social Service Survey 
Bund! (06) jiiscchicesc ced om dics carom dale res 12,604.93 12,604.93 4,500.00* 


John Abraham Trust Fund (12)................. 6,873.50 4,873.50 


—Income only for furnishings and replacements 
in Redemptive Homes. 


*See page 278. 
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Boys School of Ontario Fund (13)............... 


—Comprises proceeds of sale of Farm Centre for 
boys, plus transfers from Project Fund, less 
monies loaned to Boys Village and is available 
as designated by the Board. 


Ina Grafton Gage Trust Fund (14).............. 


—tThis Fund was established as a Trust by action 
of the Board of E. & S.S. 


The interest earned by the fund is transferred 
to the I.G.G. Reserve Fund. The sum stated as 
balance includes $300,000 in the form of a 
mortgage on properties of the Home. 


Ina Grafton Gage Reserve (15)... ............... 


—For purposes of Ina Grafton Gage Homes 
Corporation. 


Alfred J. Mitchell Trust Fund (18).............. 


—Income only is transferred to Alfred J. Mitchell 
Reserve. Capital must remain intact. 


Alfred J. Mitchell Reserve Fund (19)............ 


—For use in the Province of Ontario for the 
promotion of Preaching Missions and temper- 
ance. 


Preaching Missions Fund (20)..................- 
—Net proceeds of past preaching mission offerings. 


Special Charities Fund (21)..................... 


—Proceeds of sale of bonds formerly held by 
Cedarvale School for Girls. 


Reginald W. Watkins—Trust Fund............. 


—To be established as a corpus by action of the 
Board of E. & S.S. in 1967. Income to be trans- 
ferred to Watkins Reserve. 


Reginald W. Watkins—Reserve Fund (22)........ 


—For work on behalf of elderly persons (Allowing 
for deduction from present balance of $250,000 
to establish trust fund as called for by action 
of the Board in 1967). 


Bequests and Donations for Designated Purposes 
0) (1) Mary Ethel McConnell Estate........... 


—For providing or paying for Homes for the Aged. 


Evangelism & Social Service Reserve (50)........ 
—For use at the discretion of the Board. 


Evangelism & Social Service Literature Fund (55) 
—Proceeds of Literature Sales. 


Evangelism & Social Service Literature Reserve 
Fund (56) 


—Transfers from Literature Fund. 


Balance 
7,712.19 


360,794.17 


8,858.64 


404,417.71 


15,913.03 


2,094.61 


8,259.96 


250,000.00 


404,043.49 


8,319.87 


28,782.36 


11,998.54 


18,917.52 


Available 
Balance 


7,712.19 


nil 


8,858,64 


nil 


15,913.03 


2,094.61 


8,259.96 


404,043.49 


8,319.87 


28,782.36 


11,998.54 


18,917.52 


Total 1971 
Budgeted 
Outlays 
and Other 
Future 
Commit- 
ments 
Voted 


39,700.00 


138,000.00 


15,726.95 
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3. Action re Board of Evangelism and Social Service Library 


Preamble 


By earlier action of the Board, $2,000 was remitted to the Archives 
Department as part of an agreement whereby that Department undertook 
to index all actions of this Board and its Predecessors to 1970 and to cata- 
logue all publications of the Board to the same date. This work should 
be completed in a few months. ; 

In addition, at its meeting on December $rd, 1970, the Executive of 
the Board authorized an extension of this work to include the cataloguing 
of up to 300 books as a continuing resource for the Board and the estab- 
lishment of a related vertical file system for filing and retrieval, for 
example, of items or references to items from current periodicals what 
might be used in preparation of Annual Reports. This work has also been 
embarked upon and, including current maintenance, is estimated to re- 
quire the services of a professional librarian one day per week, at a cost 
of approximately $28 per day. Accordingly, the Executive authorized 
assignment of “up to $2,500” for this work in 1971 and, on the basis of 
estimates of on-going maintenance costs of the library, “that this system be 
maintained in the future at an annual cost of $820. The Library of 
Congress system of cataloguing is being used throughout. 

In addition to work already authorized, it was thought useful to the 
Board to have integrated into the same index system as its own actions, an 
index of General Council Actions resulting from submissions of this Board 
of Memorials regarding matters in the Board’s field of concern. It was also 
thought advisable to provide for the possibility of extending the number 
of books beyond the 300 already provided for. These costs would, how- 
ever, be additional. 

Work is being done by personnel of the Archives Department. 

In view of these considerations, it was Voted: 


(1) That the earlier action of the Executive in authorizing up to 
$2,500 to be spent, as indicated, be confirmed. (E.&S.S. Survey 
Fund) 


(2) That up to a further sum $2,000 be authorized to be spent for the 
further purposes outlined above. (E. & $.S. Survey Fund) 


(3) That an annual outlay of approximately $820 be anticipated for 
library maintenance. 
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REPORTS OF COMMISSIONS AND 
COMMITTEES 


The Committee on Christian Faith 


During the past year the Committee on Christian Faith has continued 
its studies in the whole area of the theology and practice of Ordination. 
The particular emphasis since the last report of the Board of Evangelism 
and Social Service has been on the matter of the questions to be addressed 
to Ordinands. 

The old questions at present in the Basis of Union are: 


(1) Do you believe yourself to be a child of God, through faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ? 

(2) Do you believe yourself to be called of God to the Office of the 
Christian Ministry, and your chief motives to be zeal for the glory 
of God, love for the Lord Jesus Christ, and desire for the salvation 
of men? 


(3) Are your persuaded that the Holy Scriptures contain sufficiently 
all doctrines required for eternal salvation in our Lord Jesus 
Christ? and are you resolved out of the said Scriptures to instruct 
the people committed to your charge, and to teach nothing which 
is not agreeable thereto? 


The following initial comments were recorded in the Committee and 
the discussion has remained remarkably consistent with these first re- 
actions. 

“The first question should in some way echo or reiterate the vows of 

confirmation.” 

With regard to the second question, “a reference to motivation is 

hardly answerable, rather it should refer to specific intent to action.” 

“The emphasis should be on calling, rather than on motive.” 

The third question “could imply that it is doctrine that is the means 

of eternal salvation.” 

The third question “places too great an emphasis on the teaching and 

preaching side of the ministry.” 

“The third vow had been designed as a guard against the appeal to 

tradition as over against Scripture—a dubious stance for today.” 


The attempt to draft new questions to be asked at Ordination was 
postponed until background studies had been undertaken. Then there was 
general agreement in the committee that there should be one Ordination 
Service for all types of ministries, including the familiar pastoral as well as 
new and emerging special ministers. 

When the Committee addressed itself directly to the preparation of 
suitable questions, it was agreed that the questions should concern them- 
selves with four general areas: 

(1) A profession of faith. 

(2) Acknowledgment of call to the ministry. 

(3) Willingness to do the work of the ministry. 

(4) Corporate discipline. 
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It then became apparent that in order for the questions to be simple 
and not didactic, a preamble statement would be required, and that this 
should include: 


(1) A statement regarding Church and the ministry of Christ. 
(2) A statement regard the general ministry. 
(3) A statement regarding baptism and confirmation. 


(4) A statement regarding the special ministry of the ordained. 


To meet these requirements the Committee on Christian Faith drafted 
a preamble statement and questions. These were forwarded to the Worship 
Committee for consideration from a liturgical point of view. ‘That com- 
mittee submitted a statement of the preamble and questions as revised in 
the wisdom of the Worship Committee and it was agreed by the two com- 
mittees that the final form of the preamble and questions to be presented 
to the General Council would be the decision of the Committee on 
Christian Faith. 


The final form of the preamble, which was adopted by the Committee 
in October 1970 is as follows: 


“Christ came into the world to be the servant of God and man. As 
servant Lord he calls his Church to a ministry of worship, witness and 
reconciliation. In baptism we were received as members of his Church 
and at confirmation we committed ourselves to its ministry. In order 
that this ministry of the whole Church may be fulfilled, God has given 
to his people the ministry of word, sacrament, and pastoral care. It 
is the responsibility of the Church to seek, train, and set apart those 
whom God calls so to serve.” 


The final form of the questions is as follows: 


(1) Do you believe in God: Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and do you 
commit yourself anew to him? 
I do. 


(2) Do you believe that God is calling you to the ministry of word, 
sacrament and pastoral care, and do you accept his call? 
I do. 


(3) Are you willing to exercise your ministry in accordance with the 
scriptures, in continuity with the faith of the Church, and subject 
to the oversight and discipline of The United Church of Canada? 
I am willing. 


The Report to the 24th General Council will include these questions 
recommended for the Ordination Service, and will recommend as reported 
in last year’s Board Report that the participation of lay persons in the 
laying on of hands be deemed not only permissible but generally expected, 


and further in this connection a lay person is generally to be understood 


to be a baptized and confirmed member of the Christian Church. Also, the 
Committee is indicating to the General Council its dissatisfaction with the 
Report of the Commission of the Ministry in the 20th Century, both as 
originally enunciated and as reworded by the Committee to Implement 
Decisions Relating to the Report, particularly as regard the use of the 
term “professional” in the definition of ordained ministry, and the dis- 
tinction being made between “commissioned” and “ordained” ministers. 
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The members of the Committee have been concerned that the present 
pattern of meeting for a day, approximately once a month, is not ideal, 
both because it limits the membership to persons reasonably near Toronto, 
and it does not provide a large enough block of time to produce carefully 
considered judgments. Therefore we are planning in the next biennium to 
meet twice a year for two or three days each time and we are requesting 
the General Council to appoint members from other areas of Canada so 
that this Committee may be more truly national in the future. 


Rev. Hucu A. A. Rose Rev. Gorpon K. STEWART 
Chairman Secretary 


Joint Committee on the Church in 
the Rural Community 


The National Consultation of Rural Church leaders held at Cedar 
Glen, February 2-5, 1970 recognized the need to place administrative re- 
sponsibility for rural church and community concerns directly under one 
Board of the Church with staff person assigned to this concern. ‘The Board 
of Home Missions in seeking staff replacement for a retiring Associate 
Secretary considered the recommendation of the National Consultation 
and assigned to the Associate Secretary appointed, July 1, 1970, major 
responsibility for Rural Strategy, Research and Planning. The Consulta- 
tion also requested gathering and dispersement of information relating to 
new and experimental ministries in Canada, and to pursue further ecu- 
menical relationships in relation to rural mission. 

The Joint Committee several years ago urged the establishment of a 
Canadian continuing Education Course for Rural leaders. In June 1970, 
the first National Institute for Church leaders in Small Communities was 
held at the University of Waterloo. A National Inter-faith Committee 
provided the leadership for the organization and publicity of the Institute, 
the Chairman of which was Rev. Oliver Howard, Secretary of the Joint 
Committee. Twenty-five leaders attended the Institute June 9 to 23rd. 
The post-evaluation of the Institute was very positive. The National Com- 
mittee plan for two Regional Institutes (Atlantic and Western Regions) 
for 1971 with possibility of a National Institute again in 1972. 

The Committee meeting October 15, 1970 expressed concern that non- 
urban concerns be lodged within the New Division so as to give these 
concerns visible expression through staff appointment and job description. 
A submission was made to the New Division Committee with specific 
recommendations and job descriptions. A Consultative Committee to work 


_with the person responsible for rural planning and research was suggested 


This Committee, it was anticipated, would likely replace the present Joint 
Committee. 


Rev. E. G. KNow.Les Rev. Lester M. SETTLE 
Chairman Secretary 
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Committee on Advertising and Ethics 


The Committee continued its study in 1970. The four-year study sur- 
veyed the Christian values as a basis of ethics in advertising. Secondly the 
committee studied the economic setting in Canada including the role of 
advertising in economic development and its powerful influence on the 
mass media. The study concluded outlining the four areas of responsibility 
(1) the manufacturer, (2) the advertising agency, (3) the media, (4) the 
consumer. 

The completed report was presented to the 24th General Council, but 
was referred as unfinished business to the General Council Executive for 
its action. 


Pror. DouGLas JAY Rev. Arco McCurpy 
Chairman Secretary 


Joint Committee on Abortion 


The Board of Evangelism and Social Service and the Board of Women 
appointed a joint committee to study abortion with a two-fold purpose: 


(1) to prepare a statement for presentation to General Council from 
which the Council could state its official stand on abortion. 


(2) to prepare a booklet on abortion which would set forth the 
church’s position, but primarily to include material which would 
be helpful for ministers in the pastorate who are called upon for 
counselling regarding abortion. 


Mrs. RuTH EvANS Rev. ArcH McCurpy 
Chairman Secretary 


Housing Committee 
Some History 


The Housing Committee of the Board of Evangelism and Social Ser- 
vice was first created as a Committee of the Executive of that Board by 
action of the Executive on November 6th, 1967. A number of meetings of 
the Committee were held resulting in a submission to the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Board of Evangelism and Social Service in February, 1968, and 
action by that Board making the Housing Committee a committee of the 
Board rather than of its Executive and setting forth its terms of reference. 
The same Board meeting also gave authority for the budgeting of up to 
$50,000 from the Board’s property fund for the undertaking of a housing 
project and authorized a request to the Board of Finance for a further 
$50,000 for the same purpose, with the understanding that the project 
would be submitted at each stage to the Board or its Executive and to the 
Executive or Sub-Executive of General Council. 
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These actions of the Board were brought to the attention of the 
Executive of General Council at its meeting on May Ist, 1968, and re- 
ceived the endorsement of that Executive. 

Pursuant to these authorities, the Housing Committee explored a 
number of possible approaches to a project successively and attempted to 
evaluate them in terms both of practicality and of relation to certain 
ground rules which the Committee set for itself. These included the follow- 
ing: ; 

(1) To create a “design for living” that would be more than shelter 

and would provide certain amenities that most low or moderately 
priced housing does not; 


(2) To allow the persons who would live in the housing to help 
determine the design and be participants in the process from the 
beginning; 


(3) To provide some housing for persons on low income levels and 
some on welfare payment levels—in other words to provide a 
“mix” in the occupancy; 


(4) To give persons in the project a sense of pride of ownership 
either through outright purchase or co-operative ownership; 


“« 


(5) To have the Church’s money as a “‘starter fund” which would be 
reclaimed within a year or two and thus be available for further 
housing projects. 


Because of the huge sums required for housing projects and diminish- 
ing receipts by the Church, our participation must be highly specialized 
and of the “starter money” type. 

We may ask the question—to what degree were these goals realized 
and when they were not attained, what was learned for future guidelines? 

In answering this question, let us look at the main thrust of the Com- 
mittee in this area. (As this report will indicate, it is not the only one but 
it has occupied much of the Committee’s involvement.) 


Co-operative Habitat Association—Toronto 


In order to achieve the above goals the Housing Committee engaged 
the Co-operative Habitat Association of Toronto. This is a non-profit 
group whose sole concern at this stage is to provide housing. They en- 
compass the skills of planners, engineers, architects—all community orien- 
tated persons on a non-denominational basis who are capable of over- 
seeing every stage of the development from the plans to the co-op sale, 
purchase and occupancy of units. Several members of Co-operative Habitat 
are also members of the Housing Committee. This group undertook to 
prepare a proposal in connection with the Committee’s pilot housing 
project. To meet the ground rules mentioned above, the Association pro- 
posed that the Housing Committee consider a co-operative apartment or 
_row-housing project financed under the Limited Dividend provisions of 
the National Housing Act. This combination provides reasonably priced 
housing managed solely by the occupants. Limited Dividend mortgages 
can be as high as 95% of the lending value, which reduces down-payments 
to as low as 5% under the recently announced amendments. This provides 
considerable leverage for the Church’s funds, permitting the sponsorship 
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of up to 120 dwelling units, depending on the size of the units, the loca- 
tion, appraised value and the amount of equity provided. 

Within the last six months a parcel of land has been purchased in 
the town of Mississauga. The plans for the project have been drawn up 
and approved by the Committee. The various requirements of C.M.H C. 
and municipal by-laws have been complied with and the project is now 
underway. } 

This project will supply accommodation for services not normally pro- 
vided, e.g., area for a day-care centre, coffee shop, car repair facilities, 
hobby shop, etc. The cost of this housing will be lower than a commercially 
operated scheme although not as great a differential as the Committee and 
Co-operative Habitat at first hoped to achieve. 


When completed it will provide: 

a total of 153 housing units comprised as follows: 
72 low rise units 
81 high rise units 


of these 20 are one-bedroom units— 700 sq. ft. each approx. @ $12,723 
60 are two-bedroom units— 925 sq. ft. each approx. @ $16,000 
67 are three- ” ” —1025 sq. ft. each @ $18,500 
6 are four- i ” —1150 sq. ft. each @ $20,500 


The total approximate cost figures are as follows and reflect the high 
land costs in the ‘Toronto area: 


Total Cost—$2,779,865 
Equity needed—$137,000 which is being provided 
by United Church $97,000 
by Builder $40,000 


Occupants will make a down payment of 5% of the unit cost. The 
project will accommodate approximately 600 persons, including 300 
children 

The Board of Evangelism and Social Service has made $50,000 avail- 
able from its property and building fund and the Board of Finance has 
provided an equal amount. 

Specifically the goals have been realized only in part, but sufficiently 
to justify the involvement of time and money, especially because we now 
have some guidelines which can be made available to those desiring to 
provide projects in their local areas. 

While goal No. 2 was not achieved, it is still a viable part of such a 
process and has possibilities for the future. 

It is hoped for that a modest internal loan subsidization fund will be 
achieved by a principle whereby when the income of an occupant exceeds 
a certain amount a slight surcharge will be added to his housing cost. This 
surcharge will be retained by the project co-operative association and used 
to subsidize families on low income who would otherwise not be eligible 
for this housing. 

We have learned that the procedure to get a project “off the ground” 
is extremely complex; that local committees can find involvement both 
rewarding and very time-consuming; that only public monies can provide 
the subsidy needed for provision of low rental housing. We have also 
been assured by the Minister responsible for housing, that if the present 
experimental projects in housing prove the validity of doing so, Section 16 
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of the Housing Act may be amended to accommodate co-operative housing 
projects. 

In this project, Federal Government in 1970 provided special monies 
under a $200,000,000 mortgage fund for innovative housing. Mr. Robert 
Andras, Minister responsible for housing, has made this available under 
the provision of Section 40 of the National Housing Act. 

The special mortgage financing and the Co-operative Habitat non- 
profit development process will produce housing at costs twenty to thirty 
dollars per month below that of conventionally built housing of similar 
calibre. 


Other Projects 


While Co-operative Habitat Association of Toronto has been the main 
thrust of the National Housing Committee, we have also recommended 
and given assistance to other groups as well. A brief was submitted to the 
Hellyer Commission on Housing which set out points of concern in this 
field. A limited number of copies may still be available. The Board of 
Evangelism and Social Service has made the sum of $100,000 available on 
loan for a project in co-operative housing in the city of Vancouver. This 
is an extensive project involving the city, local church groups and the 
commitments from our national Board. In Halifax, an outright grant of 
$45,000 has been provided as a “starter fund” for a new housing project 
in the Preston area. Gethsemane congregation in London, Ontario, has 
made three acres of land available through a lease arrangement to the 
Co-operative Housing Association, London Area (CHALA). Members of 
the National Committee who are knowledgeable both in the areas of 
finance and of C.M.H.C. legislation requirements gave some guidance to 
this Committee in its initial stages and later the Board of Evangelism and 
Social Service made a loan of $5,000 available for “operational costs” in 
getting the project launched. The sum of $5,000 was authorized by the 
recent Board meeting to provide similar assistance for a project in Halifax. 

The United Church is a member through the Board of Evangelism 
and Social Service and Housing Committee of The Co-operative Housing 
Foundation of Canada. An annual grant of $1,000 is being provided to 
assist in the Foundation’s work of providing consultation on a national 
non-sectarian basis through a professional staff. 

With varying degrees of involvement in each case these situations have 
a number of things in common. 


(a) They were all grass roots movements. The National Boards and 
the Board of Evangelism and Social Service particularly became 
involved in the early stages but after local initiation of the 
projects. 


‘ 


_ (b) The money made available by the Church, while not large in 
terms of “developers’ money”, was nevertheless a crucial ingredient 
at the time and may have been just that lift which was needed 
to get the projects under way. 


(c) In every case, there has been intense study of the project at the 
local level before and during the negotiations with the Housing 
Committee or the Board of Evangelism and Social Service. As this 
report indicates, this has produced some findings which may be of 
great value to other areas contemplating such projects. 
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Mention ought to be made at this time of the work currently under 
way by the Housing Committee of the Toronto Conference. This is an 
attempt to encourage congregations and trustees of congregations to make 
available to a “select” committee of Conference knowledgeable in the 
field of Housing Finance, a sum of money which could be used as a re- 
volving loan fund to co-operative groups planning a housing development. 
While this committee is still in the stage of study and dialogue there has 
been one breakthrough. ‘This is a plan which, to our knowledge, is not 
in operation anywhere else in Canada. Three congregations have made 
available the sum of $30,000 on loan to a Citizens Housing Co-op. The 
Anglican and Roman Catholic churches are putting up a similar amount. 
The Toronto Council of Labour is also involved. The 1970 United Church 
Year Book indicates that we have under “ . other properties, invest- 
ments, endowments, ete.”’ a total of $26,411,669. We realize that much of 
this money is tied up by terms of bequests, etc. but some of it is “sitting 
around”, Here is an opportunity to invest it in a needed social action 
project, 


Recommendations 


Among recommendations passed by the 24th General Council, the 

following are significant for this report: 

(1) That the Board of Evangelism and Social Service be asked to 
prepare a brochure of guidelines for use by groups desiring to be 
involved in such a project. 

(2) ‘That the endeavour of the Toronto Conference to get congrega- 
tions to allow the release of some of their money held in endow- 
ments, to a Central Committee for the purpose of providing seed 
money for housing projects be studied by other Conferences with 
a view to similar action. 

(3) ‘That congregations considering the sale of property suitable for 
housing purposes give consideration to the development of social 
housing projects—as was done at Eastminster Church, Toronto. 


Rev. W. Crarke MAcDoNALp Rev. Gorvon K. STEWART 
Chairman Secretary 


Committee on the Church and 
International Affairs ‘ 


Structure of the Committee 


Formerly a Committee of the Board of Evangelism and Social Service, 
the Committee on the Church and International Affairs has been appointed 
since 1967 by the General Council to which it reports each biennium. 
During 1970, the Committee continued under the Chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Stewart McCullough and was served as a Secretary by the Rev. Dr. 
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Charles H. Forsyth until his resignation as Secretary of the Board of 
Evangelism and Social Service and thereafter by the Rev. Gordon K. 
Stewart. At the General Council meeting in February, 1971, the member- 
ship of the committee was adjusted and the Rev. Dr. Clarke MacDonald, 
newly appointed Secretary of the Board of Evangelism and Social Service, 
was named as Secretary of the Committee. 

The membership of the Committee named by General Council in 
February, 1971 is as follows: Professor W. S. McCullough (Chairman), 
Rev. W. Clarke MacDonald (Secretary), The Rt. Rev. A. B. B. Moore, 
Rev. Ernest E. Long, Mrs. E. J. Aplin, Rev. Charles Catto, Mr. Eldon 
Comfort, Rev. D. R. Cornish, Rev. A. C. Forrest, Dr. Godfrey Gale, Dr. 
Katharine Hockin, Mr. Fred P. Hotson, Mr. W. Michie, Mr. Hugh Miller, 
Rev. R. C. Plant, Rev. Hanns Skoutajan, Mr. William Small, Mrs. Ryrie 
Smith, Rev. Gordon K. Stewart, Rev. Donald Stirling, Mr. Robert Tor- 
rance, Mr. Norman Vale, Rev. Roy Webster. 

The membership of the Executive of the Committee is as follows: 
Professor W. S. McCullough, Rev. W. Clarke MacDonald, Rev. Ernest E. 
Long, Mr. Fred P. Hotson, Mrs. Ryrie Smith, Mr. Robert Torrance, Mr. 
Norman Vale, Rev. Roy Webster. 

Regional Committees on the Church and International Affairs con- 
tinued active during the year, particularly in Ottawa and British Columbia, 
while a Conference Committee in the Toronto Conference developed an 
active interest in the middle eastern situation. 


- “Little Justice Little Joy!” 


_ The predominant concern of the Committee during 1970 was the 
production of its report and recommendations for the 24th General 
Council which has since been published under the title, “Little Justice 
Little Joy!” and is available from Distribution Services at a cost of $1.00 
or 12 copies for $1000. The report surveys the world scene with emphasis 
on particular Canadian concerns and includes the resolutions adopted by 
General Council regarding Southern Africa, Human Rights, Racial Dis- 
crimination, World Development, The Middle East, The Sale of Arms 

to South Africa and the Recognition of the Peoples Republic, China. 


, 


- » 
Other Actions of the Committee 


Other actions of the Committee taken during the year included 
j endorsement of the position of the Canadian Airline Pilots’ Association in 

_ pressing for international action for control of the hijacking of aircraft, 
Si Ree appeal to government for prompt assistance to the wounded of both 


sides in the Jordanian civil strife and an expression of appreciation of 
the Canadian government's action in closing the last avenues for the 
export of Canadian arms to South Africa by eliminating the clauses per- 
mitting replacement parts to be exported. Small grants were made in the 
se of the year in support of delegates attending the Teach-In on the 
In Development at the University of Toronto, in support of the 
ed Nations Association and in support of the costs of production of 
¢ Black Paper on An Alternative Policy for Canada Towards Southern 
ca produced by the Committee for A Just Canadian Policy towards 
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Special Speakers 


In the course of the year the Committee welcomed two special 
speakers from Zambia, Mr. Donald M‘“Timkula and the Rev. Stanley 
Nyahawa. Members of the Committee also participated in a luncheon 
sponsored by the Board of Evangelism and Social Service when the Right 
Honourable L. B. Pearson addressed the group on Canada’s role in carry- 
ing out the objectives and recommendations of the report, “Partners In 
Development”. In addition some members of the Committee were able 
to attend the sessions of the Teach-In on the Crisis In Development pre- 
sented at the University of ‘Toronto. 


PrRoFEssoR W. S. MCCULLOUGH Rev. G. K. STEWART 
Chairman Acting Secretary 


Communications Committee 


The Communications Committee of the Board of Evangelism and 
Social Service has been more or less dormant for the past two years. How- 
ever, we have plans now whereby it is hoped some meaningful project can 
be undertaken even at this juncture in the Board's history with the im- 
pending entrance into the Division of Mission in Canada. 

The nature of these involvements will be discussed with the appro- 
priate committee members and we will await the results with interest. 


Rev. W. CLarKE MACDONALD 


Devotional Literature Committee 

The Devotional Literature Committee has “responsibility for the 
production and dissemination of devotional and supportive literature, and 
especially of literature for persons cut-off from normal community life.” 

During the year, the principle publication of the Committee, “A 
Chaplain’s Markings” was merged with the Anglican “Hospital Chaplaincy 
Bulletin” of the Diocese of ‘Toronto and became “The Pastoral Visitor’ 
with the editors of the two former publications collaborating in its pro- 
duction. The new periodical is still finding itself and has had to cope with 
high costs of distribution now being reckoned into its price and formerly 
paid out of the Board fund in the case of its “Chaplain’s Markings”, but is 
gradually establishing itself in its new format. 

For more general use the Committee continued the publication of 
seasonal messages and these were distributed through the usual channels 
at Easter, Tog ein World Wide Communion and Christmas seasons. 
Copies of the Easter, ‘Thanksgiving and Christmas seasonal messages are 
now included with each copy of the clipsheets going to the local units of 
the U.C.W. 


Rev. Ivor D. WILLIAMS Rev. Gorpon K. STEWART 
Chairman Secretary 
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Literature Report 


In 1970 the two main items of literature of the Board of Evangelism 
and Social Service were the Annual Report, “It’s A Big Responsibility” 
and the Fellowship of Prayer Lenten booklet. The stock of 10,000 copies 
of the Annual Report is almost depleted. 

One other major item of literature in great demand was a reprint of 
the Resolution of the 1970 Board Meeting on Pollution published under 
the Action 70 series format. 

In addition to the above, the following new materials were published: 


Action 70 Series: 


Brief to the Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
The Pollution Crisis—Pamphlet 

Urban Planning Policy (Expressways)—Pamphlet 
Evangelism in the 70’s 


Seasonal Messages: 


Easter, Thanksgiving, World Wide Communion and Christmas 
The Boycott of California Grapes 
Eating Grapes is a Political Act 


Reprints of material: 


Statement of Faith 

When You Present Your Child for Baptism 
Songs of the Faith 

Canada Needs Tax Reform 


Literature Statistics for 1970: 


786 orders in the amount of $12,245.92 
1,359 cash orders 6,218.21 
501 orders for free material — 
Miscellaneous sales at Conferences, etc. 2,267.36 


$20,731.49 


The Annual Report “It’s A Big Responsibility” sold for $1.25 and was 
thus heavily subsidized by the Board. Copies of the Annual Report are 
normally sent free of charge to ministers in the pastorate. However, in 
1970 accompanying each copy of the Report was a response slip inviting 
clergymen to remit $2.00 to help meet the cost of preparing the 45th 
Annual Report and “Evangelism in the 70’s’”. The response to this invita- 
tion amounting to $1,710 exceeded expectations. 


National Religious Advisory Council 


Rey. W. Clarke MacDonald together with Rev. Keith Woollard repre- 
sent the United Church on the CBC’s National Religious Advisory Coun- 
cil. The Council advises the CBC through its Religion Area and its head, 
Rey. Brian Freeland, on the role of religion in our Canadian society and in 
the world. It recommends approaches to the interpreting and mirroring of 
religious life styles and belief patterns both through the Corporation’s 
specific religion programming and iis general programming. MAN ALIVE 
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and HYMN SING continue as the CBC TV network series, and CON- 
CERN as the weekly radio series on Both AM and FM networks, CBC 
programme planners continue to develop regional flavours, which affords 
religious communities in the regions a wider opportunity to participate in 
CBC programming. Experimental approaches to worship as well as public 
affairs representation of religion are encouraged. 


Report of The Committee for the Study of the 
Church’s Relation to the Field of Corrections 
Rev. Gorpon K. STEWART 


This Committee during the year engaged in extended discussions with 
the Solicitor General’s Department and with representatives of The 
Canadian Catholic Conference, who were added to the Committee. The 
Canadian Catholic Conference voted $10,500 for the work of the Commit- 
tee to be added to the sums of $15,000 voted by the Board of Evangelism 
and Social Service, and $2,000 voted by the Anglican Church. 

A draft incorporation pattern for the study has been developed and 
Rev. Father Noel Mailloux was asked to act as Chairman of an interim 
Board of Directors of the Study pending incorporation. An outline of a 
series of study projects was also developed and it is anticipated these may 
be found suitable for support in varying degrees by various foundations, 
governments and other bodies as well as by the churches. 


Ministry in Reform Institutions and the 
Field of Corrections 


The only custodial institution in Canada under Church administra- 
tion is the Interprovincial Home for Young Women, Moncton, New 
Brunswick. The Home is administered by a Board representing the 
Anglican, Baptist, Presbyterian and United Churches and receives young 
women over 16 years of age sentenced from six months to four years by a 
court in the Maritime Provinces. Formerly restricted to serving Protest- 
ant women, the Home now also receives Roman Catholics, but the number 
of young women at the Home remains small. Some eighteen were present 
at the year’s end. An intensive review was made of the role and function 
of this home during the year with the guidance of Miss Phyllis Haslam, 
Executive Director of the Elizabeth Fry Society and in co-operation with 
the various governments and other denominations involved. A number 
of changes in the programme of the home have been made in consequence, 
and still further improvements are anticipated. 

Rehabilitative work among men released from prison continues to 
be carried on through two homes in Winnipeg, and support is also given 
to St. Lawrence House in Montreal and to the Lower Mainland St. 
Leonard’s Society of Vancouver. 

Opportunity House, in Toronto, provides a group home for boys on 
referral from the Metro Toronto Family Court. A second home will be 
opened in June 1971, under the guidance of the same board and Executive 
Director. 
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The Board co-operates with the Inter-Faith Committee on Chaplaincy 
in the Canadian Penitentiary Service. The Committee provides a medium 
for co-operation in chaplaincy matters between a wide range of Protestant 
bodies within and beyond The Canadian Council of Churches and for the 
Roman Catholic Church as well. 

The Board of Evangelism and Social Service continues to contribute 
to the work of the Canadian Correctional Chaplains Association and, in 
co-operation with the Board of Publication, supplies chaplains with 
religious literature for use in their work. 

The following United Church clergy are presently serving as cor- 
rectional chaplains: 


With Canadian Penitentiary Service 

Rev. Glenn C. Jackson, Joyceville Institution, Kingston Penitentiary, 
Kingston, Ontario. 

Rev. Frederick V. Kropp, Matsqui Drug Treatment Centre, Abbots- 
ford, B.C. 

Rev. J. C. McCord (part-time), Cowansville Penitentiary, Cowansville, 
Quebec. 

Rev. D. C. Johnstone (part-time), Agassiz Correctional Camp, Agassiz, 
B.C. 

Rey. J. W. Houston (part-time), Beaver Creek Correctional Camp, 
Gravenhurst, Ontario. 


With Ontario Department of Reform Institutions 


Rev. R. N. Giuliano, Ontario Training Centre, Brampton, Ontario. 

Rey. C. F. T. Poulter (part-time), Alex Brown Clinic, Mimico, Ontario. 

Rev. R. E. Raymer (casual), Monteith Industrial Farm, Monteith, 
Ontario. ; 


With British Columbia Department of the Attorney-General, Correction 
Branch 


Rev. Harry Parker (half-time), Haney Correctional Institute, Haney, 
B.C. 
Rev. E. J. Wigmore (part-time), Twin Maples Unit, Oakalla Prison 
Farm, Burnaby, B.C. 


Ecumenically Supported Work 


Rey. C. F. Tilbury, Metro Toronto Juvenile and Family Court Chap- 
Jain. 


Work Supported by Board of Home Missions 
Rey. H. C. Linstead, Toronto Police Court Chaplain. 


Work Supported by the Board of Evangelism and Social Service 
Rey. W. B. Johnson (part-time), Essex County Gaol, Windsor, Ont. 
Rev. A. H. Vickers (part-time), Burwash Industrial Farm, Sudbury, 
Ont. 
Rev. George Whitford (part-time), Calgary Gaol, Calgary, Alta. 


In addition much voluntary work is done by many other clergy in 
Ontario as “visiting chaplains” and in all provinces as part of their normal 
pastoral work. 
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HOMES, INSTITUTIONS, AND SPECIAL 
PROJECTS IN COMMUNITY SERVICE 


For which the Board of Evangelism and Social Service has a responsibility 


or to which financial contribution has been made. 


Homes for Senior Citizens 


(Institutions whose names are indented are 
administered by the same Board as those 
preceding. ) 3 
Agnes Pratt Home, 
St, John’s; Newfoundland) <3 ).ic <:cusie. cues oles 
Windsor Elms, 
Windsor; (INOVas SCObiai vaareleserstateistnthelerens 
Tantramar Residences, 
Sackivalless INS. cic diviiersidetelsicreiayeocaielsie Masts 
Drew Nursing Home, 
Sack villey Ne Bye etpcteestelatereie efele ohsteicrens 
Griffith-McConnell Residence, 
Montrealy \Quebecy is .ciave atctctahrakercieitouskche siete. 
Ina Grafton Gage Home, 
Toronto; ONtarior saicx see inca icine tele se) woe eee 
Harris Manor, 
Moronto; “Ontario .kettele ete sie retere ote ere 
Lavell Smith Homes, 
Toronto, Ontario ~ sua ect pce ohare 
Niagara Ina Grafton Gage Home, 
St. Catharines: Ontarie icq sccsiecste teasers 
St. Andrew’s Residence, 
Chatham Ontario: ~ iirc crates eavte stele teeta 
Hillcrest Lodge, 
Orillia, (Ontario ¥. serene seis sles encitrrstorsianeks 
Northdale Manor, 
New Liskeard) Ontariosisacieccieic ieic nese afer 
Parkwood Manor, 
Woaterloon Ontario aac areie-ckstesislalelercterehoer 
Fred Douglas Lodge, 
Winnipeg, Mariitoba iiss: <i)sdicmrelem saat 
St. Andrew’s Church Homes, 
Winnipeg, Mamitobal trcr.c-< oys)sieretelalm <pe 
Prairie View Lodge, 
Pilot Mound Manitoba wreuicm cide deisietiste 
Osborne Home, 
Néepa wan Manitoba, weycrctetctsre orcteratete tote 
Mutchmor Lodge, 
Regina, Saskatchewan pa .tiawasoemcis sreratons 
Hewitt Place, 
Regina, Saskatchewan .......-..++. 
Ina Grafton Gage Home, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan ............. 
Grafton Manor, : 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan ......... 
McNiven Manor, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan ......... 
Oliver Lodge, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan .............. 


Fair Haven Homes, 
Burnaby, B.C. 
VanCOuvers S.C kevemcas shaw mae ueiatan eae 


Gorge View Society, 
MiICtOria fw BiGs ak rors siets lated erate eketehitetaty reteee 
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Number of Residents who 
may be accommodated 


With 
House- Board With 
keeping and Bed 
Units Lodging Care 
aay 36 oes 
— 47 22 
22 26 _ 
— — 40 
— 241 115 
— 52 60 
23 — a 
= 31 _ 
= 44 he 
zs 44 aa 
eos 35 = 
f 51 = 
64 64 — 
24 — ce 
16 30 —_ 
30 26 — 
= 51 a 
48 — ae 
=F, 40 a 
26 — we 
12 — eb 
— 57 27 
106 57 = 
93 68 —_— 
56 — — 


Number of Residents 


as o 
Women’s Reform Home December, 1970 


(Operated in Co-operation with Anglican, Baptist and 
Presbyterian Churches) 


Interprovincial Home for Young Women, 
Perm INeW: ISTUNSWICK 2... .c eve se ece we eae cece 18 


Men’s and Boys’ Rehabilitation Homes 
553 Pritchard Avenue, 


EEE ACE MIT ODE, 5 chaos o wists © Sie. wpe sce. s siaeeiae cui eee 6 
794 Dorchester Avenue, 
RDO EOMENTATIICODA) fe e's ciccs\o,/c)ja.0 «, asi «ie cies Se gtete siete o s.0lv ete 5 


Opportunity House, 
Toronto, Ontario (Operated by Board of Home Missions 
with co-operation also of Armour Heights Rotary Club) 8 


Alcoholism Rehabilitation Homes 
Bold Park Lodge, 


SEEM UECOIMAOTU EAT EO |S.) 6 xissi's Solin elise, olle-ca lode seavete''e ley bere. eve ave sere erele 9 
Jellinek Society of Edmonton, 

MREEE TS ASSCOU ESL) VE Tel c'c c's o'sic sin isieie bie «os Dk wiclelgints s bieiele w 14 
Mutchmor Place, 

Raleary, alberta .......5.6- fr 22 se eieie eee wis ee seis pines 11 


Maternity Homes 
Elizabeth House, 


Montreal, Quebec’... 2. icee sce ee EH tovaere Meecha hel otene le eke 18 
Victor Home for Girls, 
I EMTEEL EEE RON eo) sh s..cda: sys, eee sg ra $58 wal ce a ip) aoe ageless a 23 


(Operated by Toronto Home Mission Council) 


Church Home for Girls, 
eMERIERS AVE DTAT CORNED: fi nye taps hts ec be ola 6 © ooo Stree 58 nj ose aieloiyl 18 
(Operated in co-operation with The Anglican Church) 


United Church Home for Girls, 
SeSEHES ITT DY... SSG. (ciao eile wc io! ancl ouele «o's aiaiellelela) sleiersiee ieee 26 


Children’s Home 


Earlscourt Children’s Home, 
EE ASEMCN NCAT LOH Uc aicas aye susiatsayoyeiaie ©.n) sale) ebelishe) ers).s\e 1 ocie:tevets e(s-0 31 


Evangelistic Camp Meeting Centre 
The Berwick Camp, Berwick, Nova Scotia. 


Special Projects 


United Church Alcohol Information Centre, Toronto, Ontario. (In co-operation 
with the Board of Home Missions) 


Dialogue Centre, Montreal, Quebec. (In co-operation with the Board of -Home 
Missions) 


Part-time Lay Assistant to Chaplain. The Ontario Hospital School, Cedar 
Springs, Blenheim, Ontario. 


Part-Time Correctional Chaplains 
(see also complete list of Correctional Chaplains, page 291). 


Part-time Chaplain, Ontario Reformatory, Guelph, Ontario. 
Part-time Chaplain, Calgary Jail, Calgary, Alberta. 

Part-time Chaplain, Essex County Jail, Windsor, Ontario. 
Part-time Chaplain, Burwash Industrial Farm, Sudbury, Ontario. 


Financially Assisted Interdenominational and Community Projects 
Halifax Drop-in Centre—‘‘New Options” 

Youth Hostel, Saint John, New Brunswick. 

Alcohol Information Centre of Prince Edward Island. 

Joint Organization for Youth (J.O.Y.), Montreal, Quebec. 

St. Lawrence House, Montreal, Quebec. 

“Up to the Neck’, Montreal, Quebec. 

The Glebe Centre Incorporated, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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Distress Centre, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Blue Hills Academy, Concord, Ontario. 

Boys Village, Toronto, Ontario. 

Creation 2, Toronto, Ontario. 

Creative Resource Centre, Toronto, Ontario. 

Distress Centre, Toronto, Ontario. 

Frontier Village, Toronto, Ontario. 

Nine Winchester, Toronto 

Ontario Tenants Association, Toronto 

Pensioners Concerned (Canada), Toronto 

Religion and Labour Council of Canada 

St. Christopher’s House, Toronto 

The Canadian Urban Training Project for Christian Service 
The Just Society 

The National Committee on Church and Industrial Society 
The Street Haven at the Crossroads 

Toronto Community Union Project 

Y.W.C.A. of Canada, Counselling and Supplemental Services for Transient Youth 
Youth Advisory Committee, Toronto 

Information Troupe 

Hamilton Ministry in Industry 

Locke Street Youth Service Project, Hamilton, Ontario 
Telecare, Hamilton 

Victoria Park Day Care Centre, Hamilton 

Orillia Group Home for Girls, Orillia 

The “Way Inn’”’, Orillia, Ontario 

Drop-in Centre, Thunder Bay, Ontario 

Community Communication Project, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Community Ecumenical Ministry, Winnipeg 

Windsor Park Information and Resource Centre, Winnipeg 
Winnipeg Council of Self-Help Groups 

Gypsy Mattress Youth Hostel, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Garneau-St. George’s Crisis Centre, Edmonton, Alberta 
Calgary Inter-faith Community Action Committee 
Riverside Villa, Calgary 

St. Leonard’s House, Burnaby, B.C. 

Youth Ministry, Burnaby, B.C. 

Airport Interfaith Ministry, Vancouver 

Crisis Intervention and Suicide Prevention Centre, Vancouver 
Community Workshop, Vancouver 

Greater Vancouver Youth Communication Services Society (“‘Cool-Aid’’) 
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HOMES, INSTITUTIONS, AND SPECIAL 
PROJECTS IN COMMUNITY SERVICE 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


Homes for Senior Citizens 


Agnes Pratt Home, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland Superintendent: Mrs. Margaret Hollett 


The Agnes Pratt Home is a two storey building, built on a sloping site 
with beautiful grounds. It provides accommodation for 36 people in single and 
double rooms. Each floor contains bathrooms, kitchenettes, and sitting rooms; 
the main lounge, dining room and superintendent’s office are located on the 
upper or main level. 

: _ For admission to this Home, a person must be able to take meals in the 
dining room. Most of the guests, therefore, are reasonably well. Both men and 
women are accepted. At present with the exception of the Superintendent, Mrs. 
Margaret Hollett, who is a Registered Nurse, there are no trained nurses on 
staff. When a guest becomes ill, care is given by the regular staff as far as 
possible, and in emergencies practical or trained nursing care is engaged for 
a short period. 

The spiritual needs of guests are served by a United Church Chaplain and 
an Anglican Priest. A weekly service is conducted by United Church clergymen 
every Thursday evening. Communion is administered once a month by the 
Hospital Chaplain. A very active Auxiliary arranges summer outings and drives, 
and also looks after and prepares birthday parties for all the Guests. The big 
annual event is the “At Home” and sale in September, important not only 
financially but socially. Visitors inspect the Home and chat with the guests. 
Funds raised are used to provide added comforts for the Home and its guests. 

An extension is being built and will provide modern accommodation for 32 
more guests for a total of 68 people. Provision is made to provide limited sick- 
bay care and other facilities which are not found in the present Home. An 
elevator is to be installed to give all guests easier access to both floors. Renova- 
tions, upgrading and painting are to be made to all rooms in the present building 
It is hoped to have the extension and renovations completed by September 1971. 


The Windsor Elms, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia Manager: Rev. William Pope 


This Home comprises a former large private dwelling and a modern addition 
to it set in an extensive property within easy reach of the shopping facilities 
of Windsor. 

Construction of a 60 bed extension was started in 1970 and is expected to 
be completed early in 1971. Facilities are not only being enlarged to accommo- 
date 118 persons, both men and women, but much needed nursing care will now 
be available. Included in the Windsor Elms complex is a section for married 
couples, three self contained apartment units, both single and double rooms for 
Guests, staff offices, a lounge and a chapel. 


United Church Home for Senior Citizens Inc., 
Sackville, N.B. Administrator: Mr. R. F. Wightman 


Tantramar Residences began with the purchase of a stately old home 
and spacious grounds in 1954. The original home and another building purchased 
with the house have private room accommodations for 25 citizens. Later over a 
period of 5 years, three 4 unit cottages were built to provide self-contained apart- 
ments for senior citizens. The Residences are for ambulant citizens and should 
they require additional personalized services, they have first priority on accom- 
modations in the Nursing Home. Present facilities are filled to capacity and 
the demand is very steady. Assessment of future needs is being made in order 
to develop expansion plans. 


Drew Nursing Home — A modern one storey building opened in May, 1968 
to provide 24-hour nursing care for senior citizens. The Nursing Home presently 
accommodates 40 guests and plans are being assessed to add another 50-60 
beds. The Nursing Home with its spacious lounge, dining room, hair-dressing 
salon, and recreation room fulfills a great need to all the residents of the total 
complex. The community is becoming involved in the Home through volunteer 
groups, entertainment, etc. providing a most desired addition to the daily routine 
of our citizens. 
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Grifith-McConnell Residence, 
5790 Parkhaven Avenue, Céte St. Luc, 
Montreal 269, Quebec Executive Director: Mr. K. L. Halpenny 

The Griffith-McConnell Residence is operated by The United Church Mont- 
real Homes for Elderly People and comprises a large modern residential complex 
of three sections for elderly people with accommodation for three hundred and 
fifty. The original section, a two storey building (the Griffith Wing), was 
erected in 1961, and three~years later the second section, a thirty-five bed 
Infirmary, was built. In September, 1965, the third section, a fourteen storey 
building (the McConnell Wing) was officially opened. The complex was built 
with funds donated by the late Mr. J. W. McConnell and his Foundation. Admit- 
tance to the Residence is open to all races and religions, and financial means of 
the applicant is not a factor. A long waiting list exists and reflects a 3-4 year 
waiting period for admission. Residents must be ambulant on admission, but a 
new policy (established in 1966) of rendering terminal care to residents caused 
in 1967 the development of Nursing and Extended Care Areas having a present 
capacity of 115 beds, The religious life of the Home is of great importance 
to the residents and our Chaplain holds worship services every ‘Sunday with 
communion services held monthly and organized by the Elders who form the 
Session of the Church which exists within the complex. The Chaplain organizes 
regular mid-week services which are conducted by guest ministers from Pro- 
testant Churches in the Montreal area, and also the Chaplain devotes two half- 
days per week to visiting the residents. A strong and active Auxiliary is in 
operation and provides many benefits. The two “Tuck Shoppes” are very popular 
and a great asset to the Residence. The Residents’ Assembly, led by their 
Executive Council, makes plans for activities at regular monthly meetings which 
create great interest, and it gives the residents a voice in management. Residents 
live normal lives without restrictions and an institutional atmosphere is avoided. 

Due to a substantial increase of bed patients caused by the terminal care 
plan, it was necessary to considerably increase our nursing staff and to engage 
the services of an assistant to our Director of Medical Services. This increased 
our operational expenses in 1967 to a cost of $10.00 per day per patient under 
this plan and to $15.00 per day in 1969, and, as in the majority of cases the 
resident cannot afford this cost, subsidization of this department is necessary. 
However, the security of life-long accommodation has added considerably to 
the contentment of the residents. The Residents’ Assembly, which was organ- 
ized in 1966 and which is commented on above, expanded its activities in 1967, 
and again in 1968, and thus proved to have been a wise step towards greater 
happiness for residents. In 1968 a small store selling ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
apparel was opened in the complex and is under the management of the Resi- 
dents’ Assembly. Some residents serve in the store. It is named “Four Seasons 
Shop” and serves mainly the residents but also visitors, and has proven to be 
very popular. 

A special donation fund raising project called the “Good Samaritan Fund” 
was also instituted in 1968 and has raised many thousands of dollars, 


Ina Grafton Gage Home, 
2 O’Connor Drive, 
Toronto 355, Ontario Administrator: Mr. William F. J. Swindall 


The Ina Grafton Gage Home, Toronto, originally occupied a large red brick 
building situated at the north end of Broadview Avenue. The stately old home 
with spacious grounds was first occupied in 1931 for the purpose of providing 
a Home for elderly ladies. During the last 40 years the facilities have been 
greatly increased with a wing built to the west end of the house, and later a 
wing added to the east side. In September of 1970 a further improvement of 
services was realized when a new Bed Care unit was opened adjacent to the 
previous building. The total capacity is now 44 single rooms, 32 double or Semi 
Private rooms and 4 specially outfitted private sick rooms. 

The new facilities provide for a bright well lit and tastefully furnished 
Dining room which will seat 110 people. The meals are served by a Catering 
Service, and a cycle menu provides for tasty, but nutritionally adequate meals. 
With the expansion programme the Fire alarm system has been greatly improved 
and modernized to present day standards. 

Ladies from 70 years of age with a limited income, and a need of Home 
facilities are admitted. The Home does not provide for permanent nursing or 
bed care, although the new Unit extends the services available to residents. 

A Hairdresser is present at the Home three days a week, and the medical 
programme is supervised by a staff physician. A Resident Council is active, and 
assists in the administrative problems of the Home. A very active Auxiliary 
provides many forms of entertainment and gifts for the residents. 

During the year 38 people were admitted to the Home while only 22 were 
discharged. The average age of the 64 residents at December 31st was 83 
years of age. 
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Harris Manor, 


2 Fernwood Gardens, 
Toronto 355, Ontario Manager: Mr. H. V. Stephens 


Harris Manor consists of housekeeping apartments which provide accom- 
modation for married Senior Citizens who are self reliant. The Manor is under 
the supervision of the Board of the Ina Grafton Gage Home. 

The apartment residents have been quite happy, and as a result there has 
been only one change in residence during the year. Major repairs were com- 
pleted to the roof, as well as one or two apartments. The apartment building 
has its own self-contained television aerial system which has just been improved. 


Lavell Smith Homes, 


2 Bellwoods Park and 33 High Park Gardens, 
Toronto, Ontario Superintendent: Miss Marguerite Cole 

So named after Rev. J. Lavell Smith who as a minister for many years 
in downtown Toronto, recognized the Joneliness and hardship of many senior 
folk living alone with very modest means. From very humble beginnings over 
the years, two fine residential homes have been purchased and now serve this 
downtown area with the emphasis on “home-like’’ atmosphere at modest cost. 
Accommodation is limited to a total of 31 people in the two homes. Single and 
double rooms when available, substantial meals, cook and housekeeper in 
residence. No nursing facilities are provided but a doctor is on call. 

The policy of the Homes is to admit only people 70 years of age and over. 
Application forms include a medical certificate which must be submitted and 
approved by a medical doctor and our admitting committee. Long range plans 
include expansion to better serve the needs of the senior citizens in this area, 


Niagara Ina Grafton Gage Home, 


413 Linwell Road, 
St. Catharines, Ontario Director: Mrs. Gladys Lancaster 


The property on which this Home stands was given to the Church by the 

Women’s Association of Niagara Presbytery. The property is a part of a larger 
one on which the Grantham United Church and church hall are located. Thus 
this Home is closely associated with a well established pastoral charge. The 
Home was made possible by contributions of the Presbyteries of Hamilton 
Conference and of the Board of Evangelism and Social Service and by a grant 
from the Welfare Department of the Ontario Government. The Home is open 
to men, women, and couples. 
‘ Weekly devotional services are conducted by ministers of various churches 
in the city and ladies from the churches in the Niagara Peninsula serve as 
volunteer hostesses on Sunday afternoons. The Residents support Grantham 
United Church services and activities. Open House is held at the Home every 
June and October. 


St. Andrew’s Residence, 
99 Park Street, 
Chatham, Ontario Administrator: Mr. Norman H. Lewis 
This is a new residence for 44 aged persons opened October 9th, 1970 
adjacent to St. Andrew’s United Church. 


Hillcrest Lodge, 
86 Cedar Street, 
Orillia, Ontario Administrator: Mrs. Joan-Love 
This Home provides a pleasant residence for both men and women who are 
able to look after themselves but need companionship and the availability of 
help in case of need. Opportunities for recreation are provided and volunteer 
eraft instructors have found many skills among the residents. 


Northdale Manor, 

130 Lakeshore Road, 

New Liskeard, Ontario Superintendent: Mrs. Erissa Coote 

Northdale Manor is governed by a Board drawn from the three Northern 

Presbyteries of Toronto Conference, namely Temiskaming, Cochrane, and 
Nipissing. This Home provides accommodation for both men and women. 
Facilities were extended by an addition to the origina] building at the time it 
opened. 


Parkwood Manor, 


75 Cardinal Crescent, 
Waterloo, Ontario Superintendent: Mrs. G. Tyack 
Parkwood Manor offers gracious group living for Senior Citizens who no 
longer wish to do their own housekeeping. It is a beautifully landscaped home 
situated beside a wooded city park where the residents often enjoy walking. It 
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is surrounded on three sides by one of the new, better housing developments in 
the city, with Parkminster United Church only a block away. The Home is 
unendowed, owned and run by The United Church of Canada. With the exception 
of four rooms, all the living is on one floor. The Home gives what is designated 
as “normal care’’, that is, if a person is able to be up and about and care for 
himself, he is accepted as a resident. Married couples as well as those living 
alone reside here. The Home is not equipped or staffed to give nursing care for 
long-term illnesses or to the confused or senile. It is well staffed for adminis- 
tration and the services of a normal home, giving attention to the needs of the 
residents. he Home, now in its eighth year of operation, has had 96 per cent 
occupancy during the past year. 

The purpose of the Home is to give residents a home-like atmosphere with an 
opportunity to come and go freely and to participate, or not, in any programme 
offered. For example, on Sundays they attend the church of their choice with 
transportation supplied by the churches; on week-days, they have corporate 
morning devotions after breakfast. The Auxiliary, which was organized in 1966, 
is a very active and enthusiastic organization giving leadership in activities 
wihich could not otherwise be enjoyed, such as sponsoring the Spring Tea 
project. The Auxiliary gives monthly birthday parties, weekly shopping trans- 
portation and such services as visiting and welcoming new residents. Generally 
speaking, the programme is growing but remains flexible so that the residents 
can retain their individual interest. 


Fred Douglas Lodge, 


1275 Burrows Avenue, 
Winnipeg 14, Manitoba Superintendent: Mr. R. O. Preston 


Operated by the Winnipeg Presbytery Society for Senior Citizens Homes, 
this project provides both housekeeping and board and lodging. The development 
consists of five separate buildings on a six acre site. The main building has 64 
individual rooms for hostel residents. Each room is fully furnished, and all 
bedding and linen is supplied. Each floor has a games room and there is also 
a lounge and a recreation room. The other four buildings contain 40 single 
housekeeping units, and 12 for married couples. The residents furnish the apart- 
ments themselves with the exception of stove, refrigerator, and drapes. 

Regular programmes of handicraft, carpet bowling and sing-songs are pro- 
vided for both groups. These are supplemented by outside groups bringing in 
entertainment, and outings by chartered buses. Transportation is provided for 
church services in the community. Residents also support the community by 
projects such as knitting for the Save The Children Programme, and folding 
Christmas seals. 


St. Andrew’s Church Home for Senior Citizens, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
These consist of two properties in central Winnipeg, erected specially for 
persons having the old age pension only. They were built through the generosity 
of a small group of Winnipeg laymen and other friends. The Homes are 
administered by the Board of Fred Douglas Lodge. 


Prairie View Lodge, 
Pilot Mound, Manitoba Matron: Mrs. A. E. Nelson 
This new Home opened in 1965 consists of a thirty-resident hostel, and 
poo nee units for 8 couples and 4 single persons. 
A highlight of the past year in the Home was the holding of the Home’s 
“Open Day” when visitors were welcomed to Tea. It is hoped to make some 
similar occasion an annual event. 


Osborne Home, 
Neepawa, Manitoba Superintendent: Mrs. L. I. Rowe 
The Osborne Home provides room, board and laundry services for 26 ambu- 
lant men and women. Most guests enjoy bingo, cards, bowling, curling, puzzles 
and some are very fond of reading, crocheting and knitting. All enjoy Thursday 
evening church services. 
Associated with the Home are also 18 housekeeping units which are much 
in demand, with a lengthy waiting list. 


The United Church Housing Corp. of Regina, 
2027 Elphinstone St., 
Regina, Saskatchewan Secretary-Matron: Mrs. V. Miles 
Governed by a Board of Directors drawn from Share-holding Congregations 
within the Regina Presbytery. has in operation 


Hewitt Place — Designed as a residence for single senior citizens. It com- 
prises four single storey apartment dwellings each centrally heated, each com- 
prising 12 fully modern suites with bed-sitting room, kitchen and bathroom as 
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well as central laundry equipment and a recreation area or lounge. It is not 
intended to provide care of any description and guests must be able to look after 
their own personal needs, prepare their own meals and maintain their household. 
Hewitt Place is operated in conjunction with 


Mutchmor Lodge—Desizgned as a residence for 50 single senior citizens who 
require prepared meals, lodging and some degree of supervision, but who are able 
to look after most of their personal needs. Provision is made to give special care 
to 18 guests (at an aditional charge), who may require supervision of self- 
administered medications; assistance with walking, bathing, simple dressing and 
the oo of daily activities. The services of a V.O.N. are available as 
required. 

Being introduced early in the New Year is a “meals on wheels” programme 
which it is hoped will greatly assist those Seniors who, while maintaining their 
own homes, have a need for prepared hot meals. 


Ina Grafton Gage Home, 


200 Iroquois Street, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan Matron: Mrs. Mary Huly 


Located in the south-east section of Moose Jaw, Ina Grafton Gage Home for 
Senior Citizens overlooks the city to the north-west. Established in 1951 and 
incorporated under the provisions of The Societies Act of Saskatchewan in 1965, 
it serves elderly ladies who are capable of caring for themselves or require 
limited care for which a small additional monthly charge is made. The purpose 
of the development is “to purchase, lease, take in exchange or otherwise acquire 
land and property and any right, title or interest therein and to construct, erect, 
maintain and operate homes, lodges and other housing accommodation for senior 
citizens, and to provide for such citizens board, lodging, entertainment and the 
amenities of life.’ 

In 1968 renovations to 8 rooms were undertaken. The results are so gratify- 
ing that renovation of the balance of the building was undertaken and completed 
in October and November of 1969. Though the shell of the building is old, the 
interior accommodation is all beautifully and comfortably new. Renovations 
required that capacity be reduced to 40 residents. 


Grafton Manor, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 


Grafton Manor is a unit of the work of the Ina Grafton Gage Home, Moose 
Jaw, and provides housekeeping units for married couples. 


McNiven Manor, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 


MeNiven Manor is a unit of the work of the Ina Grafton Gage Home and 
provides housekeeping units for single aged persons. The Manor was named 
after the late Mr. Justice D. A. McNiven, 


Oliver Lodge, 


Faulkner Crescent, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan Manager: Mr. S. C. Onerheim 
This Home has been in operation since 1949. Board and lodging is provided 
for both men and women. For some years the work was carried on in former 
Air Force buildings made available at a nominal charge by the Provincial 
Government. As a result of careful administration, a sufficient capital sum was 
accumulated which, along with a government grant and a grant from the Project 
Fund of the Board of Evangelism and Social Service, was sufficient to purchase 
@ well located new site on which a building of modern design and brick con- 
struction has been erected. Nursing accommodation is provided for 27 of the 

total of 84 residents. 


Fair Haven Homes, 


4341 Rumble Street, 
Burnaby, B.C. Superintendent: Mrs. Ann E. Wallace 
Burnaby Fair Haven covers five and one-half acres of landscaped park-like 
grounds, with a southerly view over the delta lands of the Fraser River. The 
Lodge is the community centre of the project. Here residents are provided with 
single or double rooms, meals in the cheery dining hall, TV, books, sing songs 
and fellowship in many ways in the attractive lounge. The recreation hall is 
continuously in use for evening entertainments, Sunday church services, parties, 
and all types of social events. The project provides comfortable units, each 
surrounded by trim lawns and bright flower beds. There are also four quadru- 
lex units which provide housekeeping suites for single women. Summer means 
tee bowling, croquet, and horseshoe pitching on the greens, picnics, bus and 
boat trips to interesting places. To become a member of the large and happy 
Fair Haven family residents must be over sixty, have resided for at least three 
years in B.C. immediately prior to admittance, be ambulatory and able to care 
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for themselves as nursing care is not provided. Residents pay their way, and all 
operating expenses are met from revenue. However, improvements and additions 
must be paid for by grants, donations, and bequests from people interested in 
this Christian endeavour. 


Pair Haven Homes, 


2720 East 48th Avenue, 

Vancouver 16, B.C. Superintendent: Mrs. Evelyn Draper 
This Home for Senior Citizens is situated on a 2.6 acre site just half a block 
from transportation and a modern Shopping Centre and provides comfortable, 
home-like surroundings. Residents are encouraged through programs, study 
groups and projects to take their place as respected members of the community. 
There are two buildings on this site. The Lodge was built in 1961 and provides 
board and private rooms for 68. The guests eat at small tables in the Red Cedar 
dining room. Each wing is furnished with a kitchenette for a “cup of tea’. 
Phones are located throughout the building which has a P.A. system. The Apart- 
ment was built in 1963 and later extended. They provide accommodation in self- 
contained apartments for 93 women and a man and wife team who are care- 
takers. Drapes are supplied for all apartments to insure they all look the same 
from the outside. Each floor has an automatic washer and dryer. There are three 
sun decks, a Gazebo and two lounges where the residents can gather for a chat. 
The residents from both buildings gather in The Assembly Hall in The Lodge 
for a wide variety of entertainments and also for Sunday evening services. The 
auditorium has a stage and a P.A. system and can accommodate 200 people. 
The Residents Own Auxiliary meet monthly and each year plan a sale of handi- 
work. The proceeds from their sale can be used in any way their members decide. 


Gorge View Homes, 


Chown Place, 
Victoria, B.C. Chairman of Board: Mr. Keith Henderson 
The Gorge View Society, sponsored by the Victoria Presbytery, provides 
cottage-style dwellings for Senior Citizens of the lower income group. The 
buildings are situated on a five-acre property, in the centre of a quiet residential 
area. Each cottage contains several suites for either single persons or married 
couples. Each self-contained suite has bathroom facilities. and is equipped with 
electric stove, refrigerator, drapes, and hot water tank. Tenants pay for elec- 
tricity for heating, lighting and cooking. 


WOMEN’S REFORM HOME 
Interprovincial Home for Young Women, 


480 Cloverdale Road, 
Riverview, New Brunswick Superintendent: Mrs. Moneda Lord 


The Interprovincial Home is a penal institution, established in 1926, by the 
Anglican, Baptist, Presbyterian and United Churches. The presiding officers 
of a Law Court in the Maritime Provinces may commit any woman of any relig- 
ious faith or with no designated faith who is guilty of an offence and over 
sixteen years of age, to the Home rather than to a jail or prison, if, in his 
judgment, the prisoner is the type ofoffender who is likely to profit from this 
kind of institution The length of sentence runs from six months to four years. 
The Home is governed by a Board composed of representatives of each of the 
four contributing churches. It is supported financially by grants from the found- 
ing churches, from the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Governments, and also 
by gifts from congregations, individuals and business firms. There is a farm 
operated in conjunction with the Home and this is a source of food and revenue. 
The purpose of this institution is the rehabilitation of women committed to 
its care. 

The past year has been marked by a continuing study of the Home and a 
number of improvements in the policies and practices of the Home are being 
made to enable greater help to be given to those admitted. 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ REHABILITATION HOMES 
Halfway Homes, 


553 794 
House Parents: House Parents: 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Clausen, Mr. and Mrs. E. Allan, 
553 Pritchard Ave., 794 Dorchester Ave., 
Winnipeg 4, Manitoba Winnipeg 9, Manitoba 


These Halfway Homes are two private residences which will accommodate 
a total of up to fourteen men. 794 was acquired in 1967, 5538 was placed at the 
church’s disposal for a number of years by Prodigal Sons Ine. and title to this 
property was acquired by the United Church in 1968 on very favorable terms. 
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These homes were established to help young men released from prison to 
adjust to the community by offering them counsel and material support. The 
Main purpose, however, is to provide a friendly home atmosphere in a family 
setting where they are fully accepted and understood. 

During the year new house parents undertook duties at both homes. Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell Coulter retired after serving 553 for the past seven years. 
Their exceptional service will long be remembered by the many former residents 
of 553 and the Board members. Mr. Jim Parisien left the service of the Board 
to become a valued member of the National Parole Service. 

Efforts toward making the homes known to those in need of this form of 
rehabilitative help have been very successful. At the present time, the homes 
are operating in most instances to capacity and there is a waiting list for 
admission. 

It is with regret and sorrow that we report the death of Mr. Bill Lawson, a 
member of the Board, who gave many years of faithful and inspiring service to 
the work of the Board of Halfway Homes. 


Opportunity House, 
11 Bowden Street, 
Toronto 6, Ontario. Executive Director: Mr. Gordon Cressy 


Opportunity House is a group home for young probationers and homeless 
boys. The present home accommodates a maximum of eight boys. All boys are 
taken on referral from the Metro Toronto Family Court and the present age 
Tange accommodated is 14 up to 16 years of age on intake. The Home is a 
demonstration project jointly sponsored by the Rotary Club of Toronto, Armour 
Heights, and The United Church of Canada. The project attempts to meet the 
physical and emotional needs of young boys in a warm, home-like setting with 
resident houseparents to provide domestic care, encouragement and understand- 
ing in sorting out the problems of young lives. In this situation of personalized 
care, the nurture of wholesome relationships exerts a strong positive influence. 

The Board of Opportunity House plans to expand its work during 1971 
by the opening of another house. 


ALCOHOLISM REHABILITATION HOMES 
Bold Park Lodge, 


69 Bold Street, 
Hamilton, Ontario Director: Mr. L. Woodley 


Bold Park Lodge is a large comfortable house in downtown Hamilton, at 
the corner of Park.and Bold Streets. The building was purchased by the Board 
of Evangelism and Social Service and turned over to a local Board of Directors 
for operation as a Halfway House for male alcoholics. The Hamilton branch of 
the Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Research Foundation provides help in the 
form of counselling and medical advice. The Lodge is maintained financially by 
payments from residents able to pay, and grants from the City of Hamilton, 
the Mission Council of the Hamilton Presbytery, the Mitchell Fund of the 
Board of Evangelism and Social Service. 

The Lodge was opened in December, 1962, and the present director, Mr. Les 
Woodley, began his duties on July 1, 1967. During his service to the Lodge, Mr. 
Woodley has maintained and developed a much appreciated liaison with 
numerous social service agencies and has an effective relationship with employ- 
ment officers of local industries that frequently enables him to obtain employ- 
ment for residents of the Lodge. In addition to the above, considerable 
counselling is carried on with families of residents and also a follow-up interest 
is taken when a resident moves out of the Lodge and resumes normal family life. 

Of the 33 men admitted to the Lodge from January 1st to December 12th, 

- 1970, encouraging evidence from 23, indicate they are maintaining their sobriety, 
and with 5 exceptions, all are employed. 
' On November ist Bold Park Lodge lost a very faithful servant. Mr. Herb 
Smith, had served as Secretary-Treasurer of the Lodge since its inception. Many 
; - residents who have passed through the lodge will cherish memories of the help 
Herb gave unstintingly when it was needed. 


‘Jellinek Society of Edmonton, 


j 11229-100th Avenue, 
‘Edmonton, Alberta Director: Mr. Clarke Grindell 
= The primary purpose of the Jellinek House is to assist problem drinkers and 
7 alcoholics toward full rehabilitation as stable productive members of the com- 
y ‘munity. To do that it provides pleasant, supervised living accommodation within 
the framework of a broadly planned rehabilitation program. The total rehabilita- 
tion program at Jellinek House utilizes existing community resources, rather 
than trying to duplicate such services within the House. The House is well 
furnished, has sleeping accommodation for residents in single, double rooms, 
ample living area and a well-appuinted kitchen. The staff is comprised of a 
‘Director, Night Supervisor and a woman cook-housekeeper. The residents do the 
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household cleaning and look after their own rooms and personal laundry. Hach 
resident that is admitted must be willing to seek gainful employment, py his 
own way and reside at the House for a minimum of one month (preferably three 
months) and is expected to accept treatment at the Division of Alcoholism. 
Residents have the opportunity to participate in local A.A. meetings. 

During 1968 an in-patient clinic for alcoholics, The Henwood Clinic, was 
opened by the Division of Alcoholism, Department of Health of the Province of 
Alberta and many referrals come from that source. 


Mutohmor Place, 


286 Meknight Blvd. N.B., 
QGalgary 67, Alberta, Director: Mr. Douglas R. McLeod 
Mutchmor Place is a rehabilitative lodge for men afflicted with alcoholism. 
The emphasis is on the home atmosphere, which is enhanced by the building 
being a modern two-unit duplex which is incorporated into one building. Pro- 
fessional guidance is provided by agencies in the community such as the United 
Church Pastoral Counselling Institute, the Division of Alcoholism, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, etc, The greatest rehabilitation factor is probably what the residents 
do for each other rather than what is done for them, 
Throughout the year the Home has operated at its capacity of eleven guests 
and there is a waiting list of applicants, 


MATERNITY HOMES 
Elizabeth House, 


21381 Marlow Avenue 
Montreal, Quebec ‘ HKeecutive Director: Mrs. Elsie Mackenzie 


Mlizabeth House, a residence for unwed mothers, opened its door on June 
11, 1968, the result of three years of planning and study by representatives of 
the Anglican, Presbyterian and United Churches, ably guided and assisted by 
governmental and voluntary health and social welfare agencies, Mlizabeth House 
was incorporated on June 18, 1968 under Part III of the Quebec Companies Act. 
A board of directors composed of five representatives from each of the three 
denominations and five representatives from the community at large is responsi- 
ble for the administration of the residence, 

Mra, Wisie C. Mackenzie, a qualified professional social worker is the full- 
time Pxecutive Director and is responsible for the operation of the residence 
and for all admissions. She is assisted by two full time live-in housemothers. 
The Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal has appointed a full-time 
teacher for girls who wish to continue their studies. The residence provides a 
comprehensive program in terms of education, health, rehabilitation, handi- 
eralts and recreation, A referral is made for every girl in residence to the 
appropriate social agency for counselling, 

Whizabeth House has been accepted by the provincial government as a 
charitable institution and the budget for 1970-71 has been approved by the 
Department of Family and Social Welfare. 


Victor Mome for Girla, 


1102 Broadview Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Haecutive Director: Mrs, M. EK. Herbert 
Watablished in 1900 by the former Methodist Church, and since Church 
Union operated under the Toronto Home Missions Council, Victor Home is a 
two acre property consisting of the original gracious homre, now housing living 
and staff quarters, office, ete, and the attractive addition, built in 1960, with 
eloven double and five single bedrooms, chapel, recreation, laundry and craft 
rooma, kitchen, dining room, ete. Age of the girls ranges from early teens to 
early thirties. Before taking up residence in the Home, usually from the seventh 
month of pregnancy, each girl applies to the Children’s Aid Society, with whom 
the Home co-operates closely, and through whom many of the girls are referred 
to the Home. The dedicated staff, with love and understanding, seek to help 
the girls face their problems and to return to normal life with faith and self 
respect, Much help to this end is given by our Chaplain, the Rev, Mr. Harold 
Frid. Unwed mothers of every race and creed are admissible, 

The programme includes a short worship service each morning. Attendance 
at this service, and participation, are completely optional but seldont do we find 
a girl who absents herself, Much time is spent on handicrafts of various kinds, 
and many projects for others are undertaken during the year. The educational 
programme aims to return each student to her own grade level in her own 
school, Teachers are available through our local Board of Education, Applica- 
tions for admission usually exceed the available accommodation. It is wise to 
make early application to assure a place in our residence, f 
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Church Home for Girls, 
2594 Henderson Highway, 
Winnipeg 16, Manitoba Executive Director; Mrs, Marnie Clarke 


This Home is open to unwed mothers of all ages and church affiliations. 
Board and room are provided with medical and case work services, during the 
last two to three months of pregnancy. The Home attempts to provide the 
informality, freedom and responsibility of the average family. Child Welfare 
services are offered through Children’s Aid Societies of the province and educa- 
tional services through the Department of Education. 

The Home is directed jointly by the Anglican and United Churches with 
generous assistance from the United Way of Greater Winnipeg, and a erant 
from the provincial government. Residents pay partial costs when possible. 


United Church Home for Girls, 
7401 Sussex Avenue, 
South Burnaby, B.C. Superintendent: Mrs. Stanley G. Packham 


For more than half a century the United Church Home for Girls has “pro- 
vided hospitality in a Christian environment for the unmarried mother” (con- 
stitution). This institution receives its largest grant from the Board of Evangel- 
{ism and Social Service but is also supported by the Anglican Diocese of New 
Westminster and by many United Church congregations and United Church 
Women’s groups. 

Because of the withdrawal of counselling services by the Children’s Aid 
Society of Vancouver early in 1970, for financial reasons, it was necessary for 
the home to engage its own Social Worker in the person of Miss Alice Home, 
M.S.W. Miss Home assists the girl in planning for her future and that of her 
ehild through personal and group counselling. 

Co-incidental with the legalizing of abortions the number of applications 
for admission to the Home fell markedly—from 31 applications in FPebruary (a 
rise over the previous year) to 9 in October. This trend has now somewhat modi- 
fied, however, largely through increased use of the home by girls from outlying 
areas. A study is being made of our present and possible future situation, with 
a view as to what the future function of our Home should be, 


CHILDREN’S HOME 


Earlscourt Children’s Home, 


46 St. Clair Gardens, 
Toronto 10, Ontario Hwecutive Director: Dr, James Watson 


Earlscourt Children’s Home is a residence for children with personal and 
social adjustment problems. Some of the children admitted are wards of Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies, and are placed at Farlscourt because their problems 
have made it difficult for them to adjust well in a foster home or adoptive 
home. Earlscourt also admits children with similar problems on application by 
their own families. The goal in both cases is to prepare the child for life in a 
normal family setting. Milieu therapy is the basic approach to treatment, 
supplemented by various specific modalities of treatment as may be required 
and as may be available to the agency. The Home accepts both boys and girls 
between the ages of six and twelve years. Z 

The facilities consist of a modern building, completed in 1958, situated in 
the heart of a residential community. The children attend the local public 
school and participate in neighbourhood activities, making less difficult the 
transition to family living. The months of July and August are spent at the 
Summer Home on Pigeon Lake, near Peterborough. 

} The Children’s Home is accredited by the Provincial Department of Health 
1 as a psychiatric institution. 


EVANGELISTIC CAMP MEETING CENTRE 


aes The Berwick Camp, 
Berwick, Nova Scotia Secretary- Treaswrer: Rev. J. Pxrker Matheson 
‘ P.O. Box 289, Parrsboro, N.S. 


Berwick Camp has served as a centre for evangelistic, fellowship and Chris- 

tian education events for 100 years, since the Methodists first used it as a 

- Gamp Meeting ground in 1872. Contributions by the Board of Evangelism and 
\ ‘Social Service, the Maritime Conference and interested individuals in recent 
years have enabled modernization of facilities to serve those who gather there. 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS 
United Church Alcohol Information Centre, 


353 Sherbourne Street, Director: Rev. Bric Nelson 
Toronto 2, Ontario Phone: 923-9484 


The Centre is an expression of the Church’s ministry to people in the 
“Chemical Age’. Believing that dependency on chemical aids, including alcohol, 
is closely associated with social, personal and religious needs, the Centre takes 
a positive, person-centred approach. 

The greater part of the day-to-day work is that of Rev. Brie Nelson, who 
is usually known as Toronto's “Padre of the: Pubs’. He visits regularly in 
beverage-rooms, lounges and taverns. He meets there men and women in need 
of counsel and assistance or simply of friendship and understanding. Most of 
these are people who do not normally come into contact with the Church, By 
personal counselling and by referral to specialized sources of help the Padre 
is able to point to Christ's concern for them, 

The Centre co-operates with other agencies in arranging educational and 
training opportunities for ministers and church members on this aspect of the 
Christian mission. 

Also, through informal personal contacts, correspondence, telephone and the 
news media the Centre and the Padre seek to stimulate thought about ethical 
soceEe and to suggest guidelines toward fulness of living in these changing 
times. 


Dialogue Centre, United Church of Canada, 
2185 Bishop Street, 
Montreal 25, Quebec Director: Rev. Claude de Mestral 

This project, a bilingual five-year experiment in ministry to the unehureched, 
Was opened officially on March 10th, 1966. It serves as Information Centre, and 
provides opportunity for study discussion and fellowship to a wide range of 
persons. It gives ecumenical leadership and co-operates with the Roman Catholic 
Weumenical and Information Centre in Montreal. Operating costs of “Dialogue” 
are shared equally by the Board of Evangelism and Social Service and the Board 
of Home Missions. 

‘Dialogue’ is fostering dialogues between English Protestants and French 
Catholics to seek new avenues of personal relationships to overcome the fact of 
our Canadian disunity. Special emphasis is given to development of an inter- 
church fight against poverty. Downtown congregations, of all Churches, are 
being challenged to co-operate in their effort to reach the unchurched, The films 
“Parable”, ‘Acceleration’, ‘“Tlomo Homini’, etc. are proving very useful as a 
starting point for discussions in depth among people of all ages. 

This new form of ministry is open five days a week, and three evenings 
(by some young people and young adults of nearby congregations), The director 
has a wide ministry by the communication media, in French especially, 


Part time Lay Assistant to Chaplain, the Ontario Hospital School, 
Cedar Springs, 
Blenheim, Ontario Lay Assistant: Mr. William Laidlaw 
Mr. Laidlaw, together with Baptist, Anglican and Roman Catholic clergy, 
as well as a group of Ursuline Sisters, gives supervision, under the guidance of 
the full-time chaplain, to thirty-five teenage volunteers who work with the 
residents. 
Outreach is to 400-500 residents with varying abilities, strengths and 
weaknesses with an emphasis on supportive, relationship-oriented Christian 
teaching. 


FINANCIALLY ASSISTED INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
AND COMMUNITY PROJECTS 
Halifax Drop-in Centre—“New Options” 
Director: Mr, John BE. Shuh 
The New Options program operates a school for drop outs in the north end 
of Halifax in the George Dixon Drop-in Centre on Gottingen Street. The purpose 
of the school is to give new opportunity to young people who have dropped out 
of the regular schooling system to reorient themselves and find their way into 
the mainstream of life. The Centre facilities are provided by the Halifax 
Recreation Commission and the project is sponsored by the Halifax Y.M.C.A. 


Youth Hostel, 


Church of St. Andrew & Saint David, 
Saint John, New Brunswick 


This is a summer project of the Church of St. Andrew & St. David in Saint 
John to which a small grant was given in assistance in 1970. 
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Alcohol Information Centre of Prince Edward Island, 


108 Kent Street, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Director: Mrs. Helen Kilborn 


The Alcohol Information Centre is adjacent to the work of the Treatment 
Centre of the Alcoholism Foundation of P.E.I. A grant was made by the Board 
of Evangelism & Social Service to assist in initiating this work. 


Joint Organization for Youth (J.O.Y.), 
Montreal, Quebec 


This is a body jointly supported by the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. and Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies to which a small grant was made in 1970 to assist 
with the provision of summer hostel accommodation for transient youth. 


Medical Clinic and Job Co-op, 


3510 Jeanne Mance 
Montreal, Quebec 


The Medical Clinic and Job Co-op is an attempt which has been made by a 
number of doctors and medical students to continue the work of a former youth 
emergency service project in the form of a free medical, psychiatric, and dietary 
clinic available to youth on a “no questions asked” basis, and of a job co-op 
seeking to find temporary or longer term employment for the same young people. 
The work of both clinic and job co-op has been informal in character and atmos- 
phere and able to reach a number of alienated youth not reached through 
ordinary channels. The clinic has provided assistance for conditions ranging 
from malnutrition and to various forms of infection and infestation and 
psychiatric disorder. 


Park Extension Community Corporation, 
8175 Durocher, 
Montreal 303, Quebec Director: Mr. Brian Knight 
The Park Extension Community Corporation is a neighbourhood project to 
develop youth leadership and community awareness in a district of Montreal 
including persons of diverse ethnic origins and languages. 


St. Lawrence House, 


1056 Mackay Street, 
Montreal 107, P:Q. } Director: Mr. Anton Obert 


St. Lawrence House is a halfway house for the rehabilitation of ex-prisoners. 
The House operates under the direction of Montreal Transition House Inc., a 
non-sectarian, non-profit corporation to which the Board of Evangelism and 
Social Service makes a financial contribution. St. Lawrence House is run by a 
trained social worker and a small staff. It admits men, on application, from 
any prison in Canada. 

From September 1969 to September 1970 the House had sixty-seven resi- 
dents. The average length of stay was two months, Experience has shown that 
the House can handle twelve men, but ten men keep the staff and facilities fully 
occupied. In the period under review the Federal Government has contributed 
one-tenth of the operating cost and other contributions have come from the 
Montreal community. Contributions have come from social groups and local 
churches, from high school classes and from large corporations and from many 
individuals. Last year a foundation helped to reduce operating costs by a grant 
to pay off a mortgage. J 

It is hoped to double the size of the House in 1971, but in order to achieve 

this objective substantial financial support will be required from both provincial 
and federal governments. 


“Up To The Neck”, 
3553 St. Urbain Street, 
Room 304,.Montreal 130, Quebec 
“Up to the Neck” is a citizens’ group mimeographed newspaper published 
monthly. 


The Glebe Centre Incorporated, 
Ottawa, Ontario 

The Glebe Centre Incorporated is the name of a new community organiza- 
tion resulting from the amalgamation of Glebe Manor Incorporated and Abbots- 
ford Haven of Ottawa. The latter has been in existence for many years, 
operating under its previous name of The Protestant Home for the Aged. 

The lands owned by the new amalgamated organization are situated at 
the corner of Bank Street and Holmwood Avenue, and comprise some two acres 
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upon which is a large stone residence used to house some sixteen elderly men. 
This residence has been operated under the regulations of the Homes for the 
Aged Branch of the Department of Family and Social Services of the Ontario 
Government. 

The new amalgamated organization will continue to operate the present 
residence, and proposes to build a new building to accommodate one hundred 
and sixty persons, with full supporting facilities for meals and congenial social 
and Christian life. ~ 

Facilities for bed care will be provided for the residents in the new building 
and the existing stone residence will then be converted to use as a Day Centre 
for Senior Citizens. 

The Province of Ontario, through the Department of Family and Social 
Services, has agreed to make capital grants available for this project in the 
calendar year 1971. Plans for the new building are presently being prepared, 
and it is expected that tenders for the construction will be called shortly after 
the turn of the year. 

The support and interest which the Ottawa Presbytery originally gave to 
the Glebe Manor project will continue to be given to this new project, the 
Glebe Centre Incorporated. 


Distress Centre, Ottawa, 
Telephone 232-1131 


The Distress Centre of Ottawa has now been in operation for two years 
and affords a telephone befriending service to distressed persons who call. 


Blue Hills Academy, 
Box 100, 
Concord, Ontario Executive Director: Mr. F. K. Bolton, M.S.W. 


The Blue Hills academy is a residential treatment centre for emotionally 
disturbed children to which the Board gave a grant of $10,000 and extended 
an interest free loan of $20,000 to assist initiation of the work. 


Boys Village, 
1651 Sheppard Avenue West, 
Downsview, Ontario Executive Director: Mr. Robert C. Shaw 


Boys Village is a private, charitable welfare agency designed to treat 
emotionally disturbed children and their families. Children are accepted for 
treatment regardless of race, colour, creed or financial situation. (Fees are 
assessed on a sliding scale according to the family’s ability to pay.) Children 
are referred by schools, agencies and professionals. The Village does not accept 
eases of schizophrenia, retardation or physical handicap except in the Home 
Care and Community Services programs. The participation of the child, his 
parents or substitute parents, is required. An indirect service is that of research 
which evaluates and helps identify needed services. ; 

A three-service program offers treatment for boys whose problems are 
reactions to family stress: a child guidance clinic, a residence and a day school. 
The residence is for the more severely disturbed boy who cannot for the present 
live in his own or foster home. For boys who do not have a suitable home to 
return to, the Village offers a Specialized Foster Home for their after care. 
In addition to the main services, there is a summer day camp and teacher 
training program, a home care service and a community services program. 

The day school is in a new building adjacent to the residential treatment 
centre. The residential treatment centre is at 1635 Sheppard Avenue West. 
The new school is operated by Boys Village and the North York Board of Edu- 
cation. The clinic and foster homes are located elsewhere in the community. A 
new community residence service will be opened in the Dovercourt building 
in 1972. 

Field training is provided for students of community colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Creation 2, 
P.O. Box 141, Station K, 
Toronto 12, Ontario Business Manager: Mr. Dan Scott 


Creation 2 is a group of seven actors under the direction of Louis Capson 
MFA (Yale) living in a communal residence at 105 Bernard Ave. in Toronto. 
The company does theatre workshops and performs in various places in Toronto 
and at Universities in Ontario. The group aims to find a meaningful theatrical 
form for the Truth it is discovering in its research and community life. It hopes 
to have people face the question of their life’s meaning and purpose and the 
fact of God's sovereignty and love. 
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Creative Resource Centre, 


¢e/o Christian Resource Centre, 
297 Carlton Street, Toronto, Ontario 


The Creative Resource Centre comprises a group of residents in the Don 
area of Toronto seeking to develop community art forms and encourage street 
drama, films, poetry, music and painting. 


Distress Centre, 
10 Trinity Square, 
Toronto 1, Ontario Director: Rev. Gordon Winch 

The Distress Centre is a healing ministry through its befriending and an 
extension of community mental health through referral. The service depends 
entirely on volunteers who work in shifts around the clock, seven days a week. 
The volunteers on the phone are always backed up by other members of the 
team who share responsibility in an emergency situation. All persons come 
into the Centre through an intensive screening and orientation programme. 

In 38 months of continuous operation the Centre has responded to 25,200 
calls from distressed persons. Training of volunteers began in January 1967 
and has resulted in 225 persons becoming Befrienders. The experience we have 
gained and the printed resources we have accumulated have been shared through 
speaking engagements, group visits, and with other communities from coast to 
coast who have expressed interest in this style of work. 


Frontier Village, Toronto, 


552 Ontario Street, 
Toronto, Ontario Director: Mr. David Brough 
This project is a small venture carried on in the downtown area of the city 
of Toronto the purpose of which is to provide a place to stay for homeless boys 
in the area with a dormitory in the top floor, an employment office on the 
ground floor and a basement drop-in centre. Services offered by the Centre 
include a multi media centre workshop, a music school, crash pad and a clinic. 


“9 Winchester’, 
9 Winchester Street, 
Toronto, Ontario 
“9 Winchester” is a home for girls placed by court order and in need of a 
_ stable home setting not available to them elsewhere. The home has support 
from a number of denominations, as well as other sources. 


Ontario Tenants Association 


373 Huron Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario 
A small grant was made to this organization to assist with costs of a policy 
convention. 


Pensioners Concerned (Canada), 


37 Randolph Road, 
Toronto 352, Ontario President: Mrs. Corabel Penfold 
Pensioners Concerned is a national organization of older Canadians seeking 
to provide opportunity to retired persons to express their concerns to government 
and the public and especially to seek answers to hte erosion of fixed pension 
incomes through the process of inflation. 


Religion and Labour Council of Canada, 


40 St. Clair Avenue E., 
Toronto 290, Ontario Acting Secretary: Canon Maurice P. Wilkinson 
The Religion and Labour Council of Canada has now officially become the 
Religion and Labour Committee of the National Committee of the Church and 
Industrial Society. The Committee is made up of persons appointed by the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress and the National Committee of the Church and Industrial 
Society. The goals remain unchanged namely of the providing of an opportunity 
for leaders in the church and labour to keep open channels of communication 
and to understand how they may co-operate on the local level on matters of 
common social concern. 


St. teeta House, 

67 Wales Avenue, 

Toronto 130, Ontario Director: Mr. David Maben 

St. Christopher House is a neighbourhood centre which since 1912 has 

provided a variety of social welfare services to all ages of persons in an_area 
with residents of varied ethnic groups. The contributions made by the Board 
of Evangelism and Social Service have been for the assistance of a meals-on- 
wheels program and the work of a detached worker among girls. 
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The Canadian Urban Training Project for Christian Service, 


875 Queen Street E., 
Toronto 8, Ontario. 
Telephone: 465-9177 Director: Rev. Doctor Edgar F. File 


The Canadian Urban Training Project for Christian Service is an ecumenical 
national venture jointly supported by Anglican, United, Roman Catholic, 
Lutheran and Presbyterian churches and the Canadian Friends. Representatives 
of the Ecumenical Institute, the Canadian Council of Churches and the Social 
Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto also are Board members. 

The basic programme for clergy, other church professionals and community 
leaders is a 6 week residential experience which is followed at a later date with 
a two week recall. The method of training is that of involvement in and re- 
flection upon the basic issues of an urbanized society. 

In 1971 C.U.T. will also offer : 


(1) Three-week residential courses ‘Community Action Training” in which 
the focus will be on poverty, powerlessness and social change. It is 
possible to conduct these courses in places other than Toronto if local 
initiative is taken to recruit for them. 


(2) One-day-per-week courses “Understanding Your Community” for people 
from the Toronto area. Both of the above are open to any person who 
is involved in the process of social change. 


(3) During the summer C.U.T. offers a 3% month programme of in-service 
training to seminarians and other post-graduate students. 


(4) There are presently 3 one-year trainees who have undertaken to do 
experimental ministries in community organizations, welfare policies, 
and education. Each of these is related to coalitions of churches and/or 
community agencies. 


Training fees for clergy and church professionals are met by church funds 
for continuing education. 


The Just Society 


392 George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario 


The purpose of this organization is to provide assistance to self-help groups 
in the city of Toronto. The Board has worked in co-operation with other Boards 
and churches and non-church groups in support of this organization. 
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The National Committee on Church and Industrial Society, 


40 St. Clair Avenue E. 
Toronto 290, Ontario Secretary: Canon Maurice P. Wilkinson 


The National Committee on the Church and Industrial Society is an ad hoc 
committee made up of representatives of the social action branches of the various 
Protestant churches and the social action unit of the Canadian Catholic Con- 
ference. Its purpose is to provide an opportunity for these representatives to 
come to an understanding through consultation and study of how the church may 
most effectively relate to those particular problems which relate to industrial 
society. The Committee has a working relationship with the Hamilton Ministry 
in Industry which under the leadership of the staff director Rev. Ray Gostelow 
is breaking new ground in carrying out the ministry of the Christian church to 
the structures of industry. 


The Street Haven at the Crossroads, 


87 Pembroke Street, 
Toronto 225, Ontario Chief Executive Officer: Rev. E,. David Busby 


Street Haven is a non-sectarian centre which provides emergency needs 
for women of all races and creeds caught in the web of addiction, prostitution 
and deviancy problems and as a bridge to a better life for those agg it. 
The Haven is open six days a week (9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Monday to Friday; 
4 p.m. to 10 p.m. on Sundays) with a 24-hour telephone answering service at 
nights and weekends for emergencies. The Director, staff and volunteers are 
ready at all times to arrange medical, psychiatric and hospital care, contact 
estranged families, find temporary lodging, collect clothing and food and give 
support through the process of withdrawal from drugs and alcohol. In its 
almost six years of operation, the centre has given assistance to over 1500 girls. 

Street Haven is now operating with residential facilities. Since its relocation 
in the downtown area, the Haven now provides under one roof the day centre, 
emergency overnight accommodation for six to eight girls plus office facilities. 
The demand on Haven facilities increases daily—some 125 girls per week seek 
assistance. This does not include the regular work with the inmates of the Don 
Jail, Vanier Centre and the Prison for Women at Kingston. The Haven provides 
mori ices both in and out of these institutions including pre- and post-release 
work. 
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Toronto Community Union Project, 


123 Sackville Street, 
Toronto 2, Ontario 


The Toronto Community Union Project is a social action program, the 
purpose of which is to provide assistance to tenants and residents of an urban 
renewal area of Toronto known as Trefann Court. The accomplishments of this 
small, often controversial group, has been significant since the new Ontario 
Urban Renewal Legislation, guaranteeing those whose home will be expropriated 
a home for a home, was developed partially as a result of the development of 
effective voices of protest and the presentations of briefs to the decision making 
bodies of city and provincial governments. 

During the past year T-CUP became an incorporated body thus giving it a 
legal status as a non-profit organization. Mr. John Sewall, a worker in T-CUP 
from the beginning, was elected alderman to Toronto City Council and refused 
any further payment from the organization. 


erm of Canada, Counselling and Supplemental Services for Transient 
ou’ 


A grant of $1,000 was made in 1970 to this programme of the Y.W.C.A. 
which was applied by that organization to assist transient youth work in 
Windsor and Sudbury, Ontario. 


Youth Advisory Committee, 


c/o Board of Evangelism and Social Service, 
85 St. Clair Avenue E., 
Toronto 290, Ontario Detached Worker: Mr. Brian Chapman 
The purpose of this project is to make available a person who has consider- 
able knowledge and experience in working with youth on the non-medical use of 
drugs. The Committee, appointed by the Board of Evangelism and Social 
Service, proposed the following leadership functions of the detached worker, 
Mr. Brian Chapman: 
In the educational role, information is to be shared with gathered groups 
on the use or misuse of drugs. More important is the need to develop an 
awareness that drug use is but one factor in the complex social content 
of youth. A continuing education program will be designed in communities 
in response to requests. 
Leadership is also to be made available to churches and communities in 
providing initiative and assistance in setting up youth centres and continued 
assistance given to youth centres already in various stages of development. 
The five member committee consists of a medical doctor, a lawyer, a staff 
member of the Ontario Addiction Research Foundation, an ordained clergyman 
presently leading a youth orientated centre in Toronto and the secretary, the 
Rev. A. G. A. McCurdy. 


Information Troupe 

Information Troupe is a project carried on under the guidance of the Youth 
Advisory Committee in the city of Toronto. The purpose of the project is to 
undertake a viable drug education programme with the emphasis not on the 
drugs themselves, but rather on the people who use them and why. The project 
is directed to young people at the high school level. 


Hamilton Ministry in Industry, 
Room 73, Sun Life Building, f 
42 James Street South, Hamilton, Ont. Missioner: Rev. G. Raymond Gostelow 

The work of the Ministry in Industry is developing in 4 areas: 

(1) Management: The director, the Reverend Ray Gostelow has been used 
as a trainer for foremen and as a consultant on attitudes of workers to their 
work situation. Organizational development will be the major focus of the work 
in the future. 

(2) Unions: The director has been involved in the training of stewards and 
has used the leadership of unions in seminars for clergymen on the dynamics of 
unionism. 

(3) Laymen’s seminars have been held in Hamilton and Burlington, focus- 
sing on the way businessmen make decisions and discussing the Christian ethical 
position with regard to these decisions. 

(4) Seminars for clergymen to upgrade their understanding of industry have 
been held and are being planned for the future. 


The Special Projects Committee of The United Church of Canada has put 
out a challenge offer of $5000 additional money to encourage the managements, 
unions and foundations in Hamilton to raise sufficient funds for the appoint- 
ment of an associate director for the remaining 2 years of the 4-year experi- 


mental period. An appeal is being made to the Hamilton community to make 


this possible. 
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Locke Street Youth Service Project, 


c/o Melrose United Church, 
86 Homewood Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ontario 


This ecumenically sponsored project has the support also of local and pro- 
vincial governments, welfare and social agencies and seeks to serve among teen 
age street groups of the area. A drop-in coffee house centre is provided and a 
full time social worker is related to the project. 


Telecare Hamilton, 


403-600 John Street N., 
Hamilton 21, Ontario 


Telecare Hamilton is a telephone counselling service affiliated with Lifeline 
International. A small grant was given in 1970 to assist in establishing this 
service. 


Victoria Park Day Care Centre, 
Zion United Church, 
Pearl and Napier Streets, 
Hamilton 13, Ontario 
This is a newly established project of the Hamilton Nursery Education 
Association. 


Orillia Group Home for Girls, 
Orillia, Ontario 


This Home is still in the organizational stages but plans to provide short 
term accommodation for girls in need of counselling and care to enable them to 
overcome personal difficulties. 


The “Way Inn’, 
St. Paul’s United Church, 
Orillia, Ontario 


The Way Inn is a coffee house drop-in centre for young people to which a 
small grant was made in 1970 to assist with extension of service beyond the 
summer months. 


Drop-In Centre, 


71-73 Cumberland Street, 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 


This ecumenically supported centre was given a small grant in 1970 through 
St. Paul’s United Church. In addition to the usual roles of a drop-in centre the 
project also has operated an Employment Bureau. 


Community Communication Project, 

Institute of Urban Studies, 

University of Winnipeg, 

Winnipeg 2, Manitoba 

During the summer of 1970 the Institute of Urban Studies co-ordinated this 

project using film and video tape as “an experimental research technique for 
reaching into a community to observe, record, analyze and project the outlook 
and activity of the residents as perceived by them’. A small grant was made 
toward one aspect of this project in the Main Street area. 


Community Ecumenical Ministry, 
511 Stradbrook Avenue, 
Winnipeg 13, Manitoba Executive Director: Rev. Tim Sale 


The ministry is a co-operative attempt by Augustine and Crescent Fort 
Rouge United Churches, and by St. Luke’s Anglican Church to enable the com- 
munity surrounding the churches to discern and meet its needs through a process 
of community development and social action. 

During the past year the ministry had facilitated the opening of the Fort 
Rouge Resource Centre, which presently has twelve people on full time staff and 
represents the complete social services of the Province of Manitoba, Children’s 
Aid Services, a recreation co-ordinator, two full time community development 
staff and the director and the secretary of the Community Ministry. The project 
hopes to involve local residents on a feed-back and eventually a management 
basis. We believe it to be a unique project in Manitoba, if not in Canada. 

The Community ministry has sponsored several Youth projects during the 
year, including a Feed-In programme which served over 18,000 meals and a 
Youth Centre which is currently serving approximately 100 young people from 
the Winnipeg Community. The plans for Senior Citizens Housing are moving 
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ahead slowly. The River-Osborne Recreation Committee has been very successful 
in obtaining some of its demands from the City, partially through the advocacy 
offered by the Community Ministry. Now that the community had many more 
resources with which to meet its needs, the Community Ministry will have to 

Po ead goals and make a decision as to whether it will continue beyond 
une . 

Present staff of the ministry include three full time professional people and 
two administrative personnel. One goal embraced by the Board is the future for 
the co-operation of the three churches which sponsor the ministry and the expan- 
sion from this present base to include more community churches. 


Windsor Park Information and Resource Centre, 
‘’/o Windsor Park United Church, 
1062 Autumnwood Drive, 
Winnipeg 6, Manitoba 


This centre opened in June 1970 with the co-operation of neighbourhood 
churches and the assistance of staff and counselling services of the Institute of 
Urban Studies from the University of Winnipeg and the St. Boniface Children’s 
Aid Society. A small grant was given to assist in initiating this project. 


Winnipeg Council of Self-Help Groups, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


A small grant was made to the Winnipeg Council of Self-Help Groups in 
1970 to assist with expenses of a regional conference of Self-Help Groups. 


Gypsy Mattress Youth Hostel, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


This is a project of the Social Planning Council of Saskatoon to which a 
small grant was made to assist in initiating the work. 


Garneau-St. George’s Crisis Centre, 
Edmonton, Alberta 


This drop-in centre was established in the summer of 1970 to assist “hip 
kids” and transient youth. 


. Calgary Inter-faith Community Action Committee, 


611-329A-6th Avenue S.W., Co-Chairmen: Mr. Arthur G,. New 
Calgary 1, Alberta Mr. Pat Mooney 
The Board made a one time grant to this organization in support of a 
specific project of creating an awareness of the importance of international de- 
velopment. The particular project was called, ‘“‘Ten Days for the Third World”. 
It is a joint educational and promotional campaign for international development 
by the churches in Calgary and surrounding areas starting February 20th and 
ending April 20th, 1971. 


Riverside, Villa, Secretary: Mrs. R. J. Gibbs, 
Calgary, Alberta Riverside Villa Association 
721 Riverdale Avenue 
Calgary 6, Alberta 
Riverside Villa is a co-operative venture supported by the churches and wel- 

fare agencies in the city of Calgary. The purpose is to provide a residential 

atmosphere for women and girls who have been in prison or in hospital under- 

going treatment for alcoholism or other problems, They are encouraged to stay 

at Riverside Villa for one to six months with individual counselling from pro- 

fessional workers and various local agencies. 


St. Leonard’s House, 
- 6375 Roberts Street, 
Burnaby 2, B.C. Houseparents: Mr. and Mrs. George Cable 
St. Leonard’s House is a post-release home for ex-prisoners providing tem- 
porary residence for men between 18 and 23 years of age. 


Youth Ministry, 
Central Burnaby United Church, 
5135 Sperling Street, 
Burnaby 2, B.C. 
A small grant was made in 1970 to assist in initiating a youth centre in 
Central Burnaby United Church as part of the work of a newly unified con- 
gregation comprised of three formerly separate churches. 
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Airport Interfaith Ministry, 
Vancouver International Airport, 
Vancouver, B.C. Airport Minister: Rev. T. E. Eldon 
The airport ministry at Vancouver International Airport is carried on under 
the direction of an interdenominational board of directors made up of lay 
persons from the airport and representatives of the Anglican, Baptist, Mennonite 
Brethren, Presbyterians, Roman Catholic and United Churches and the Salvation 
Army with the Lutheran Church in America observing and giving some support. 


Crisis Intervention and Suicide Prevention Centre, 


Suite 3, 1726 West 7th Avenue, 
Vancouver ee OF Executive Director: Mrs. Betty Tarrant 


The Crisis Intervention and Suicide Prevention Centre for Greater Van- 
couver is a voluntary organization providing a 24 hour telephone and walk-in 
centre for persons in emotional or personal crisis. Any person or friend of such 
a person can phone the Crisis Centre and obtain immediate counselling, emer- 
gency care and/or referral to other agencies or persons deemed .appropriate. 
This service is backed up a minimum of professionals, and the telephones are 
manned by carefully selected and trained volunteers. The object of the Society 
is to intervene, aid, assist, advise, counsel, refer and treat persons seeking the 
solution of problems presented by their mental or emotional conditions in times 
of personal crisis or emergency. 

The Crisis Centre has been in operation since July 1, 1969, and to September 
30, 1970 has handled 19,437 calls, and given 20,696 volunteer hours on the tele- 
phones. Many volunteer hours are given through emergency visiting, speaking 
engagements and by research and resource persons. A group of volunteers known 
as “The Flying Squad” is available at all hours to meet emergency situations. 
At least five calls a week are received which require the services of the Squad, 
usually late at night or in the early morning. 

A telephone service for young people, called NOW, was begun on March ist 
of this year. This service is manned by young volunteers from schools, univer- 
sities and business, who handle approximately 1,000 calls a month from troubled 
and transient youth. The Crisis Centre has also been handling approximately 
1,000 to 1,500 calls a month from people in distress. 


Community Workshop, 


Grandview United Church, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

This is part of the work of the Vancouver Inner City Service Project. The 
Workshop was erected to provide an opportunity for persons on social assistance 
to help themselves and hopefully find their way back into the mainstream of 
employment while also assisting the community through the production of such 
items as furnishings of day care and community centre facilities and doing 
general repair work. 


Greater Vancouver Youth Communication Services Society (“Cool-Aid”’) 


This project in Vancouver offers services directed toward Alienated Youth 
(the “hippie community’). ‘“Cool-Aid” uses an old home as the base for a 
medical clinic. Doctors and nurses are volunteering their services. Two young 
men (related to the youth community) are the focus of much of the work; 
efforts are made to identify needs and direct young people to community 
services and agencies; or assist them to relate back to their homes whenever 
this is possible and feasible. 
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Catalogue of Literature, Films, 
Filmstrips and Tape Recordings 


For directions when ordering see page 321. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


“Man Fully Alive’—46th Annual Report of the Board of 
Evangelism and Social Service, The United Church of Canada, 


NOrOMENTUDOL 10-0001 CTL) ccc. veel oe wscieao cence wns Seas enna Es $1.25 per copy 
12 for $12.00 
COALITION FOR DEVELOPMENT 
Bocce Hane orce: Taxation Kit 05% ok oe. cok bie cs weive ee $2.00 each 
Towards A Coalition for Development (Poverty and Conscience 
EIR AEEIEL TY. ERGSDONSE)').0's'5 5.0 cee eis ei ae e oceew ceuy as ti elers e's e's 25¢ per copy 
Canadian Coalition for Development (bilingual brochure) ..... 10¢ per copy 
Brief to the Special Senate Committee on Poverty, Code 13-28 
BA ey cause a0 « Ae SOR Serene FN BS She Seg AGA aed 35¢ per copy 
3 for $1.00 
The Rich Nations and The Poor Nations, Barbara Ward ....... $1.25 per copy 
Toward A World of Plenty, Barbara Ward ........ccececeves . $1.45 per copy 


PAMPHLET ON HOMES AND COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


People and Projects of Community Service—Newly revised and 
illustrated outline of homes and institutions supervised by the 
Board of Evangelism and Social Service, Code Number 13-3 
RIAL) at sas." a'e « Maho iene oie tie Reese nee reine NS Siete ease. oar iens FREE 


1971-72 MISSION STUDY MATERIAL— 
THEME: “THE NEW GENERATION IN AFRICA” 


ETAT OO 6 fos, Sahoo, one sai cos apes, 6,61 ogh so euellersjaie. oes ov. 6 ee eusie els $2.75 
Children’s Africa Study Packet .......... By ss RORPRUR MERC Be hee ea ket $3.50 
EVANGELISM, CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
Evangelism in the 70’s, Gerald Paul, Code 13-27(70) .......... 50¢ per copy 
Evangelism Study Guide for Pastors and Sessions—The United 
Meieespyrerian Church in the U\SiAy co... csc ee sce ser eweeeese 50¢ per copy 
macnimerthe Ark, Grace Ann Goodman) .....05 5 sisisslise aisles vines tig ts per copy 
Faith In a Secular Age, Colin Williams .......... SMM gc, wicatle’ a 1.25 per copy 
‘The Church Inside Out, J. C. Hoekendijk .........-ccesececece $2.25 per copy 
aE EOT TE IE Ol! C)UOASE ye \ac.s\'n o s)'v.'s,.b na) alevelelavells, @Ave/eileie'es e.0 ele ise eee $4.35 per copy 
Are You Running With Me Jesus? Malcolm Boyd ....... Riastetiely 95¢ per copy 
Who’s Killing the Church? Ed., Stephen C. Rose ...........005 $1.65 per ocpy 


> The Church and Its Changing Ministry, Ed., R. C. Johnson .... $1.50 per copy 
The Local Church Looks at the Future, Lyle E. Schaller ...... $3.00 per copy 
Films : 
Leo Beuerman—Colour, 12 Minutes, Service Charge, $3.00. 
Our Father—Colour, 10 Minutes, Service Charge, $3.00. 
Having acknowledged God as Our Father, do we have the right to choose 
- our brothers? 
Beggar at the Gates—Colour, 55 Minutes, Service Charge, $8.00. 
: +Coffee House—Black and White, 28 Minutes, Service Charge, $4.00. 
> +Inner City—Black and White, 42 Minutes, Service Charge, $4.00. P 
é . A presentation of the problems of the inner city and some examples of 
_ Church response to its needs. 
| Me—Colour, 28 Minutes, CBC Man Alive Film available from RTA Berkeley 


a  $tudio, Service Charge, $15.00. , P 
Modern man is becoming increasingly curious and anxious about the mean- 


a is id - jing of his own life. ME raises and probes some of our questions. 
tThe Detached American—Black and White, 33 Minutes, Service Charge, $4.00. 
A discussion starter on the impersonality of 20th century living growing 
. _-—s out of the inaction of 38 observers of a New York murder. 
a af tTotterin’ Town—Black and White, 30 Minutes, Service Charge, $4.00. 
¥ A powerful film depicting the involvement of the Church with community 
4 organization and unemployment problems in downtown Chicago, 


a 
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tAlmost Neighbours—Black and White, 30 Minutes, Service Charge, $4.00. 
Through a disturbing experience in Bolivia, a middle-class American couple 
pees aware of their responsibility and involvement in community 
problems. 


The Newcomers—Black and White, 30 Minutes, Service Charge, $4.00. 
A documentary on the Church’s problem in making the Gospel relevant to 
men wherever and whoever they are. 


The Captive—Black and White, 29 Minutes, Service Charge, $4.00. 
Changing industrial techniques eliminate job opportunities for many families 
who are not ready for the adjustment, and pockets of poverty spring up all 
over the land. Lessons may be learned by Canadians from this acute 
situation in Appalachia. 


tThe Visitor—Colour, 29 Minutes, Service Charge, $4.00. 
Rev. Andrew Lalli is a third generation Christian minister of the United 
Church of North India who was brought to Canada as a visitor. Among 
other things he was asked, “What is your impression of the Canadian 
Church?” On one occasion he answered this question with another. “I 
wonder if the Church is a form or a force in Canadian life?’ 


A Moment to Act—Black and White, 30 Minutes, Service Charge, $4.00. 


Depicts the failure of a congregation to be of help to a girl recently 
discharged from a mental hospital. A good discussion starter touching 
not only on mental illness but on the whole question of the sensitivity or 
lack of it to many needs within a congregation. 


Filmstrips 

+The Cliff Dwellers—Colour, With Reading Manuscript, 10-15 minutes, 
While the filmstrip is primarily concerned with apartment dwellers, the 
questions raised are of deep concern to every member of the church. 


tDoorstep Mission—20-minutes filmstrip with record. Shows how congregations 
in South Western United States handle an unusual project. Can be a useful 
too) m helping a group discuss “in depth” its role in the lay ministry of 
the church. 


tWhy Visitation Evangelism ?—Colour, with Record. 


A good background strip for use by Church officers and others planning 
a visitation programme. 


PAMPHLETS ON EVANGELISM 


A New Blueprint for Evangelism .......... ANA DEICrunpa iO CO 5¢ per copy 
35 for $1.00 
Who; Me?!rAm BWivangelistitic s seccie:weistecietoleiseuviensisietelareesr< iat oisteretere if per copy 
40 for $1.00 
*Under the Trappings of Christianity, Angus J. MacQueen .... 5¢ per copy 


35 for $1.00 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND PRACTICE 


Creeds—A Report of the Committee on Christian Faith to the 
23rd General Council, August 28, 1968 .............. aerate aes pe 5100 
or $1. 


A Creed (approved by 23rd General Council)—gummed stickers $2.00 per 100 
*Catechism, The United Church of Canada. (Available also in 


Japanese and Cantonese) ....c.cceccsccccsces a iaareice es aa 5¢ per copy 
*Statement of Faith, General Council, 1940 ....... Seven ate ois ae 10¢ per copy 
A Companion to the Catechism, Arthur W. Lockhead ..... ere 50¢ per copy 


Our Living Faith, An interpretation of the Faith of The United 


Church of Canada, R. C. Chalmers .......sceesssccccccce 25¢ per copy 
6 for $1.00 


*When You Present Your Child for Baptism (revised) ...... 2¢ per copy 
*When You Present Yourself for Confirmation (revised) .... 2¢ per copy 
When You Come to the Lord’s Table ........0.seceseeeeceees 2¢ per copy 
The Means of Grace, A. G. ReymoldS .....ccccecccccccccssces 165¢ per copy 


8 for $1.00 
Christian Burial, Adopted by the 17th General Council, Windsor, 
Ontario; “T9GGW = .ic acca e ca ees Pac oawaes als setae mratteners 5¢ per copy 
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CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
Your Christian Calling—Leader’s Guide for Youth Confirmation 


UC cc) a AOR RICE he Oe RYecataeenaiie: <ist'e $1.25 per copy 
Your Christian Calling—Conversations with the Confirmation 
Class for Students ............ Sei ituwte whe Naare i ovate its, rece’ és 65¢ per copy 


$6.50 per doz. 
Church Membership Course for Adults, Greer W. Boyce (mimeo- 


BPAGNOG. FOV) 6c ovis iscieiiccecieee Seren ARiCa Aree masta 35¢ per copy 
I Join the Church—Chats for Adults on Church Membership, 
BUC ELORIOYS FO LBM is a5 asye)nisiajersis asx acaiaiovece ey eee eucais 25¢ per copy 
6 for $1.00 
Church Membership, Doctrine and Practice in The United peor 
RPMS HATERS Es: aCe ch pccie e Sieeisie ay als Wayatenios erate Maratets wemeieen ds 25¢ per copy 
6 for $1.00 
God Be In My Life, Meditations on peurch Brow peranis; 
David I. Forsyth Waist stehatainrete : Saiinisl etic SHEA) Me REM Oe a 25¢ per copy 
$2.75 per doz. 
Take Your Church Membership With You Peer You Move, 
PRPS NER ENED cc) sicieieida cardial < ‘ Rils Voliate,. tusfioiareasreheth = 2¢ per copy 


$1.50 per 100 
DEVOTIONAL MATERIAL AND HYMNS 


Are You Running With Me Jesus?, Malcolm Boyd ............ 95¢ per copy 
HooksOr Prayers, Michael D’Quoist ......cwseccccecvcesccvcce $4.35 per copy 
Daily Prayer and Praise, George Appleton—Morning and Eve- 
ning prayers for one month ...... Rfatussnrs tele y. Sve sueleye sane. ach 85¢ per copy 
Study Notes, International Bible Reading Association, for six 
a MNRTRMERTELNG 155s sis) e is eieine\e se s.% e.0's)¥ 00 8b Aisisia® ¥ec0la apieweee aiatend 45¢ per copy 
ETRY CEUTT arate, « fee's Yale) c/o W610) ac CN! < Clie. dia, sincselielie @ O\eia eee 85¢ per copy 
Songs of the Gospel (Words and Music) aU aieaereteeaats s,s wsikiere eibisis - $1.50 per copy 
Songs of the Gospel (Words only) ....... Mien ler siiecaes sie Aa onerant ie 40¢ per copy 
Hymn Sheet No. 1 (from Songs of the Gospel) Ma ete lard Wis Ve ieLs $1.85 per 100 
Hymn Sheet No. 2 (from Songs of the Gospel) ........+-.eee0% $1.85 per 100 
Songs of the Faith (large print, words only edition of 61 hymns, 
chosen by residents of Homes for Senior Citizens) ........ 50¢ per copy 
. 25 for $10.00 
SERIOUS IL) INO. ile ei guelalsvetvuscve.«-Sivse allwineiareleie via\eiens.oie,e-dteiene $1.65 
MeMEUTERIN. VW Orship. NO. 2. 2.< cis cine c60.0'e0emiaie He a AG TS ae $2.75 


CONTEMPORARY CHURCH MUSIC 
Available at: 
Distribution Services, 299 Queen Street West, Toronto 2B, Ontario. 


The Ryerson Bookstore, 85 St. Clair Avenue Kast, Toronal 290, Ontario, 
and all Regional Literature Depots, 


New Songs for the Church—Psalms, Ballads, Hymns and Children’s Songs $1.95 


Songs for Worship—Music. For Children .........+-eeeeeee- eta wdiores so - 1.85 
Contemporary Hymn Book (looseleaf). Words $1.10. Music 90¢. 
Sydney Carter in the Present Tense—Books I, II and III ........... each 1.95 


The Folk Music Scene—selections by Joan Baez, Bob Dylan, Ian & Sylvia, 
Gordon Lightfoot, Peter, Paul and Mary, Peter Seeger, Simon & 


Garfunkel and others—Music and Words .......-.+++- SOO COae 5.95 
Love is a Verb and Other Folk Hymns by William Flanders. Music ...... 2.25 
Love is a Verb—Record ..........-. LORE OG Cae STS nie hie ene ah wi 5.50 
Pilgrim Praise—New Hymns by Fred Kaan, The “Pilgrim Church, Eng. 85¢ 
27—20th Century Hymn Tunes ........0065 A ONCE I Perstviavs austetets 1.65 
Bless The Lord—Songs and Hymns ae hig’ Children, Music, words and 

SeTIE Dre etc alereiv aie s'bi0 60's. 4 (0 'p\5 = 3-8 ne Be Re cots screen CRO 5.50 

Hymns For Now—Workers cuneate Rate haere ees aie aid hs Bisie e oe er ecaiaie ait.3 1.10 


Joy Is Like the Rain 
Knock, Knock 


I Know the Secret 
Medical Mission Sisters’ tunes—Piano—Vocal $2.00 Records $4.95 


Keep The Rumour Going by Robert Edwin —-Record ........eeeeeeeeeeee 5.75 
_--* Follow Me—New Testament Story Songs by John and Armanda Yivisaker 65.50 
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LENTEN BOOKLETS 
Growing Into Life, 1966, William C. Kitto ...............-e0- 25¢ per copy 


5 for $1.00 

The Light Shines On, 1962, W. Fraser Munro ...............- 25¢ per copy 
: 5 for $1.00 

The: Crises: of, Life, 19615. J. Ro HOrd eu so cise cietleanese ane ene : 25¢ per copy 
es 5 for $1.00 


MATERIALS FOR HOSPITAL VISITORS AND THE SICK 


Bookmarks—A series of 4 (Code Number 13- 5(68)) .......... 1¢ each 
(Code Number 13-17(69) ) 
(Code Number 138-18 (69) ) 
(Code Number 138-19 (69) ) 
A Message for You (Code Number 13-4(67)) ........-.-.4--+-6- 6¢ per copy 
20 for $1.00 
Pastoral Visitor (11 issues a year) 
Available by subscription or individual quantity. 
Rates on request. 


The Healing of His Seamless Dress, Meditations for the he 


David A. MacLennan ...... aie) & usitalene’ opaleielohelsisieie.aiaicvepatonaarete 5 20¢ per copy 
6 for $1.00 

For Those Who Mourn, Episcopal Church, U.S.A. ........... c 10¢ per copy 
Strength for, Hospital) Days iin cr-teisiase sie =) che ebaceienotaletele aiataveyer ssa uO 15¢ per copy 
The Hospital Visitor ......... of os SURNG ss al aga tel ovetone a) ayaa aa te uenen eevee 1¢ per copy 

Sickness and Health—A discussion of the healing ministry of 
the Church (Code No. 13-8(67)) ........-...- ates ca tor 25¢ per copy 
5 for $1.00 

THE ELDERSHIP 

The Pidexeiy?, Report of the Committee on Christian Faith, 
CR Oras clacton Orca aa Beacccna eietereteretaleicueis aleucltals: side) state cleliste : 20¢ per copy 
6 for $1.00 


PERSONAL MORALITY AND FAMILY LIFE 


The United Church and the Abortion Issue (United Church stand ~ 
as approved atthe 24th General Council, January, 1971).  25¢ per copy 


Living With Sex: The Student’s Dilemma, Richard F. Hettlinger $2.25 per copy 
The Man-Woman Relation in Christian Thought, 


Derrick Sherwin y Batley yn westerns elateialeinie te clseleleneieretens -s.ee. $6.00 per copy 
Sex Ways—In Fact and Faith, Ed., Evelyn M. and Sylvanus M. 

Bavalle preys AP AIS a Ha aie ac Pieri doraNa bse ulin -.-. $4.30 Der copy 
A Christian Interpretation of Marriage, Henry A. Bowman .... $2.75 per copy 
Sex, Family and Society, Ed., John Charles Wynn ....... «see $2.50 per copy 


Toward a Christian Understanding of Sex, Love and Marriage— \ 
A Report of the Commission on Christian Marriage and 
Divorce, Approved by the 19th General Council, 1960 ...... 40¢ per copy 
3 for $1.00 
Marriage Breakdown, Divorce, Remarriage, A Christian Under- 
standing—A Report of the Commission on Christian Marriage 
and Divorce, Approved by the 20th General Council, 1962 ... 75¢ per copy 
or together 
with the 
preceding $1.00 
for the two 
The Biblical and Theological Understanding of Sexuality and 
Family Life—Report of The Canadian Council of Churches $1.00 per copy 


The Church and Young Children Through the Week, Olive D. 
Sparlifigs oo Xiia isco ats vere chouciere areiee aie iea crates erates) ate /ecebatehete eccecese 1.00 Dericopy 


Some Guides for Sex Education and Marriage Preparation .... 25¢ per copy 
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Pilms 
To Plan Your Family—Colour, 14 Minutes, Service Charge, $3.00 


A film to explain in simple terms the processes of reproduction, and survey 
oe various methods of preventing conception. Purpose is to persuade and 
nform. 


Population Hxplosion—20 Minutes—National Film Board. 


The Homosexzuals—16 mm. B. & W. 45 Minutes, Service Charge, $4.00. 
This programme on Homosexuals has earned the approval of critics every- 
oer po judged the film- as “sensitive, fair, tactful and sometimes 
poignant.” 


The Playboy and the Christian—Two 30-minute films. Service Charge $4.00 each. 
Part I. Role play by Playboy, Altruist and Christian, with comments by 
Harvey Cox. 

Part II. Harvey Cox as a real Christian confronts the playboy. Best suited 
for conference setting, separately or together. 


tA Quarter Million Teenagers—Colour, 16 Minutes, Service Charge $3.00 


The growth of Venereal Disease in Canada is alarming, especially in the 
under-20 age range. This film shows through art work, diagrams and actual 
pictures the nature of syphillis and gonorrhea, how VD is spread, how it is 
recognized, what happens in the development of these infections and the 
importance of early treatment if there is to be a cure. Excellent discussion 
questions at end of film. Recommended by Marriage Guidance Council for 
use with Intermediate and Adult groups. 


Before They Say “I Do”—Colour, 30 Minutes, Service Charge $4.00. 


This film for ministers and counsellors only, is on training for couples 
about to marry. 


I Do—Colour, 30 Minutes, Service Charge $4.00. 


A young couple, approaching marriage date, are disturbed by feelings of 
doubt as to whether they have the understanding to cope with the problems 
that arise after marriage. 


From Generation to Generation—Colour, 30 Minutes, Service Charge $4.00. 


This film poetically illustrates the basic facts of human reproduction, 
showing childbirth as an emotional and spiritual experience as well as a 
physical one. . } 


One Love—Conflicting Faiths—Colour, 29 Minutes, Service Charge $4.00. 


A Roman Catholic boy and a Protestant girl decide to marry and respect 
each other’s religion. They soon meet many unexpected problems. 


Handling Marital Conflicts—Colour, 20 Minutes, Service Charge, $3.00. 
A demonstration and analysis of how married couples handle their conflicts. 


The Test—Colour, 28 Minutes. 
A teacher resigns her position rather than condone cheating. Parents are 
indignant at her charges against their children and a parent-school solution 
is attempted. 
Available from local film libraries usually located in Public Libraries, 
University Extension Departments or National Film Board. 


Worship, A Family’s Heritage—Colour, 30 Minutes, Service Charge $4.00. 
A film designed to help parents try to work out a philosophy of Christian 
family living undergirded by family worship experiences. 

Roadsigns On A Merry-Go-Round—58 Minutes, Service Charge $8.00. __ 
Theology of personal relationships based on writings of deChardin, Bon- 
hoffer and Buber. 


Filmstrips 


fLove and the Facts of Life—A set of six filmstrips with records based on a 
book of the same name by Evelyn M. Duvall. 


+Face to Face—Colour, with Record, 10-15 Minutes. 


A filmstrip that should help young adults and others face problems such 
as status, sex morality, marriage, etc. A good discussion starter with many 
possibilities when used by a competent leader. No pat answers. 


+The Professor and The Angel—With Record. 
A thoughtful and thought-provoking filmstrip engagingly animated. A good 
discussion starter on the psychological background of ethics. 
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“CHALLENGE FOR CHANGE” SERIES 
Films 


Useful films from this National Film Board Series are as follows: 


V.T.R. St. Jacques—26 Minutes, B. & W. 


A demonstration of how portable video tape equipment can be used to stim- 
ulate social action. 


Citizen’s Medicine—30 Minutes, B. & W. 
St. Jacques Medical Clinic. 
Wilf—20 Minutes, Colour 


Wilf, living on a marginal farm, wonders how he can continue to work 
the land he loves. 


Where Have All the Farms Gone ?’—30 Minutes, Colour 
The changing life in rural Canada. 
Indian Dialogue—27 Minutes, B. & W. 


The camera is the spectator as a group of Indians discuss the problems and 
aspirations of their people in Canada today. 


Encounter at Kwacha House—Halifax—17 Minutes, B. & W. 


A group of Negro and white youths in Halifax gather at an inter-racial 
club called Kwacha House. 


Encounter With Saul Alinsky, Part I: CYC, Toronto—28 Minutes, B. & W. 


A lively confrontation between Saul Alinsky and staff members of the Com- 
pany of Young Canadians. Alinsky is a well-known organizer of the “poor” 
in Negro ghettos in the United States. 


Encounter A OR NY Alinsky, Part II: Rama Indian Reserve—32 minutes, 
B. & : 
An encounter between Saul Alinsky and several Indians at the Rama Indian 
Reserve in Ontario. 


Footnote to Genesis—28 Minutes, Colour, Service Charge $15. 
CBC Man Alive Film available from RTA Berkeley Studio. Life of Ralph 


ma wands who settled in B.C. and is credited with saving the Trumpeter 
wan. 
THE CHURCH AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Little Justice—Little Joy—13th Report of the Committee on the 


Church and Intérnational” Affairs, 107i. cscs cue e ns ote etree . $1.00 per copy 
12 for $10.00 

Peace, Power, Protest, Ed., Donald D. Evans ............ «.-- $1.00 per copy 
The: Black Paper vc dane ecinve Lststerietare Mes an eran w.0 eeel eben atee te meen 5 70¢ per copy 
Rhodesia & South Africa—Resolutions of the 22nd General 

Councils Oe Geectcstan nth TOC OLSOCOG TODO IAS FREE 
The Development Apocalypse—Will international injustices kill ‘ 

the the ecumenical movement? Ed., by Stephen C. Rose ..... $1.50 per copy 
The Bitter Heritage, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. ..........e00- 75¢ per copy 


PUBLIC ISSUES 
Action 70 Series 


1. Pollution ‘Grisis, Code INo., U8=25. C00) sais nce ie oer arenes 5¢ per copy 
2. The Quality of Urban Life (Expressways) 
Code Noy L8=26:C 70)! Pecemarccm en saree ake die Sfehene i etare wets - 5¢ per copy 


Equitable Taxation—An issue for Canadians—A commentary on 
the Church and the Carter Commission Report, Robert Neilsen 
Code Nov 18-10-68) Oe eR Ri lcee teamed relent diols On 4 RISA. cieher aie aaemne 10¢ per copy 


The Carter Commission Report on Taxation—A compilation of 
resource materials to assist congregations, sessions or church 
groups, wishing. to, study the: Yeport. acces. sion nes cms wae 5¢ per copy 


Canada Needs Tax Reform! E.&S.S. Action regarding White 
Paper: on ‘Taxation ‘(Pamphiet)” (occ eutnc sas acinet oaleletenrenn FREE 


Communist Faith and Christian Faith, Ed., Donald D. Evans, 
Report of the Committee on Christian Faith to the 21st Gen- 
eral: Council (1964 4 «cdi ener ais wraivcoesiele tnd ehaie poh bat &-sinstu,.0/srers eee 50¢ per copy 
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Bilingualism and Biculturalism—Recent Statements of The 


United Church of Canada (Code Number 13-9(67)) ........ FREE 
Automobile Accident Insurance—Resolution passed by the 22nd 
FeONOPaAWOUNCH, 1966 sc. ccc nese cces Senet Shee a eeelafolalctis tajavara FREE 


Alternatives to Capital Punishment—The Report of the Com- 
mittee on Alternatives to Capital Punishment, adopted by the 


iptneceneral Council, V9GO cc csise.sceee eke ceteees alaatens Cele as 5¢ per copy 
Unlock the Doors—A. Phillips Silcox—A study book called for 

and outlined in the foregoing report ....... Boch seeaan aren 25¢ per copy 
SDhesunited Church ANd Medicare 6.75 sicis s cise vis.s 0s aisles eeceis Shs 8 1¢ per copy 
Ethics in a Business Society, Marquis W. Childs and Douglas 

RCE OP MMe Laleinier el ofa)o\s (5) elec a le/eis\e co, peisla se sisieia nice sec efetatele Nol uaiahers 50¢ per copy 
Films 


Germ and Chemical Warfare—28 Minutes, Service Charge, $4.00. 


A Matter of Attitudes, National Film Board production — 28 
minutes. 


A Plague On Your Children—A Report on Chemical and Bio- 
logical Warfare. Rental $15 per day. Canadian Friends Service 
Committee, 60 Lowther Ave., Toronto. 


The World of One in Five—30 Minutes. Available from the National Film Board. 
Up Against the System—20 Minutes. Available from the National Film Board. 


PROTESTANTISM 
MTT) EDILTCTCNICE 2. s:o.0is)s sie:0ie oie eieis 0'6)6-0/5)s)s.s:25siere'sieie'e sis oie. 20¢ per copy 
6 for $1.00 
Four Booklets on the Sects, W. Fraser Munro ...........-++.. 10¢ per copy 
1. The Facts About Jehovah’s Witnesses 
2. The Error in Seventh Day Adventism 
3. Mormonism - j 
4. Baha’i-ism 
ALCOHOL CONCERNS 
So Your Husband Has a Drinking Problem ..............0+% 25¢ per copy 
To Drink Or Not To Drink. reprint from Family Circle (Febru- 
See Ons PANT ANCES ccewcccaccerecceueceacesessece Sees 5¢ per copy 
25 for $1.00 
The Church and the Alcohol Problem, Report of the Commission 
on Temperance Policy and Programme to the 19th General 
Council Hamonton, September 1960) 2.2.2... .0.0c0cecwsceeece 15¢ per copy 
Why We Don’t Drink, Margaret and Martin Johns ..........+- 100 for $1.00 


Why We Gave Up Social Drinking, Helen and J. G. Macdonald 2¢ per copy 


Pilms 


For Those Who Drink—Black and White, 40 Minutes, Service Charge $4.00. 


An Educational health film featuring Gordon Bell, M.D, Using many black- 
board diagrams. Dr. Bell explains what the excessive use of alcohol does 
to both mind and body and the reasons why some people drink. 


Stop Driving Us Crazy—Colour, 11 Minutes, Service Charge $3.00. 


A Martian visits earth to find out about the “wonderful love” he has heard 

exists here. He is glad to hurry back to Mars when he sees how people kill 

aoter with cars driven under control of a strange fluid which they 
n 


Pilmstrips 
¢Basic Information on Alcohol—(Series of Four Strips) 
1, Alcohol and the Human Body 
2. Alcohol and the Personality 
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3. Alcohol and Social Problems 
4. Alcohol and the Christian Faith 


With Record. Some basic facts presented with a touch of humour. 
t+tAlcohol: Decisions About Drinking 


DEUGS 


Drugs—Use and Abuse—Experts provide varied perspectives on 
the, “drug SCOme whe csse «cise oe,s ss: e)epatche)s 01a» sieleinis) oie (15 same em ECOL a: 


Handbook for Parents About Drugs ............ ....1-9 copies 15¢ ea. 

10-49 12¢ ea. 

e 50 or more 10¢ ea. 
Pilm 


US—40 Minutes, Colour, Service Charge, $4.00. A graphic description on drug 
dependency by both adult and youth segment of society. 


Hooked—20 Minutes, Black and White, Service Charge $3.00. A Film for the 
young about drug addiction. 


Pilmstrips 
+The Drug Problem: Glue Sniffling and Pills. 
+The Drug Problem: Marijuana and LSD. 


GAMBLING 

Lotteries—The Great Illusion, E. M. Howse ............+.--+: 10¢ per copy 
20 for $1.00 

Gambling in Canada, FW. I Brailey” -....« - ones oecieeasiniee me per copy 

for $1.00 

SMOZXING 

Cigarette Smoking and Health ...... archetete ler aictsrers stele lepeteteteteestake 1¢ per copy 

Pilms 


Is Smoking Worth It?—Colour, 16 Minutes. 
A British Ministry of Information film presenting high school students in 
discussions of smoking interspersed with laboratory sequence, etc., provi- 
ding factual data. Available from the Canadian Cancer Society. 
Let’s Discuss Smoking—Black and White, 16 Minutes. 
Teenagers discuss smoking with a psychologist. Much valuable information 
is elicited. Available from the Canadian Cancer Society. 


The Drag—Available from the National Film Board. 


CORRECTIONS 

Films ‘ 
The Odds Against—Black and White, 30 Minutes, Service Charge, $4.00. 
The Price of a Life—Black and White, 30 Minutes, Service Charge, $4.00. 
The Revolving Door—Black and White, 30 Minutes, Service Charge, $4.00. 


Filmstrip 


A Captive Society—National Film Board Filmstrip available through AVEL. 
Using photographs taken inside prisons, this filmstrip examines the pro- 
cedures and policies ignored by the headlines.- 


THE LORD’S DAY 


Sunday—Today and Tomorrow. Given general approval by the 
Twentieth General Council of The United Church of Canada, 


September 1962 ...ccecscecececeeses Pe Felina Noy ee ee 15g per copy 
for $1.00 
RURAL LIFE 
The Challenge of Change to the Rural Church ............-++0% FREE 
New Prospects for the Rural Church, Joint Committee on the 
Rural CHurch! Wisin cetaels Ooh Gacy mic cots esieie s eieieeaae FREE 


Understanding Your Community, Desmond M. Connor ........ 50¢ per copy 
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DIRECTIONS WHEN ORDERING 
Literature in English 
may be ordered from 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 
THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA, 299 QUEEN ST. W.. 
TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO 


: and from 


REGIONAL LITERATURB DEPOTS IN EDMONTON, SASKATOON, 
WINNIPEG, HALIFAX, ST. JOHN’S AND MONTREAL 


Note: Items marked ® are also available in French from the offices of 
“Credo”, Suite 1215, 1255 University Street, Montreal 2, Quebec. 


Films, Filmstrips and Tape Recordings 
may be ordered from 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 
THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA, 299 QUEEN ST. W., 
TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO 
and where marked + also from 


REGIONAL LITERATURE DEPOTS IN EDMONTON AND WINNIPEG 
Audio Visual, 505 Dunsmuir St., Vancouver 


Addresses of Regional Literature Depots 


The United Church Book Church Book & Supply Centre, 
and Audio Visual Centre, j Queen’s College, 
Manitoba and Prince Elly Drive, 
Saskatchewan Conferences. St. John’s, Nfld. 
120 Maryland Ave., 
Winnipeg 10, Man. The Bible House, 
1652 Granville St., 
Literature Depot, Halifax, N.S. 
Alberta College, p 
9909-109th Street Also available in 
Edmonton, Alberta Toronto at 
Ryerson Book Store, 
The Church Book Room, 85 St. Clair Ave. East, 
3480 Decarie Blvd., Toronto 7, Ont. 


Montreal 28, Quebec. 
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